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COST! COST! COST! 


Profits are made 
Not by figuring costs, 
But by cutting them down. 
Real economy means efficiency. 
Good ink costs less than 
Lost time and imperfect work. 

_ The right ink at the right price 

_ Is always infinitely cheaper _ 
Than any other ink at any price. 
Thus, Ullman’s Inks lead. 


Where others can not follow. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


Cleveland Philadelphia | 
Cincinnati Chicago | 
New York 
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It pays to give careful attention to small 
orders, because a customer who has been 
well pleased on his small work will be most 
likely to favor you when his larger and more 
profitable orders come up. 

It is true that the profit on orders for 
printing business cards is small, yet it is a 
fact that many orders of this kind have 
paved the way for larger orders. Therefore, 
it behooves the printer to exert every effort 
to give satisfaction on the small orders as 
well as the large. 

“Butler Brands” of die-cut cards may be 
depended upon to enhance the quality of 
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your business-card printing. We take partic- 
ular pains to make our cut cards as accurate, 


clean-cut and true to size as cards can be 





Orders. 
made — they are right in quality and price. 


They are attractively put up in substantial, sightly boxes; the cards being 
banded in hundreds, five hundred to a box. We carry in stock the follow- 


ing qualities in regular sizes: 
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SQUARE CORNER 


Engravers Art Pasted 
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Standard Paper Company . 
Interstate Paper Company . 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Pacific Coast Paper Company . 
Sierra Paper Company 
Oakland Paper Company . 


. Los 


Mutual Paper Company 


HOOT 








. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Kansas city. Missouri 

e Dallas, 1 
. Houston, Texas 
San Francisco, California (Export only) 
ngeles, California 
Oakland, California 


Central Michigan Paper Company, Grand Rapids. Michigan 
Seattle, Washington 


LO Butler 
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“BUTLER BRANDS” OF DIE-CUT CARDS 


ROUND CORNER 


Specimen Chart Commercial Pasted Marvel Velvet Finish 
St. Charles Wedding United States Stee! Engravers 
Peerless Vellum Plate Pasted Monroe Satin-Coat Embossing 


Tinted Enamel 


We have prepared a portfolio of cut card samples. It is convenient in size and shape 
for the printer to carry in his pocket when calling on customers. Shall we send you one? 





DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER BRANDS” 


American Type Founders Company . Spokane, Washington 


American Type Founders Company. ‘ancouver, 
Texas British Columbia® 


National Paper & Type Company New York City 


National Paper & Type Company . City of Mexico, Mexico 
City of Monterey, 
Mexico 


Havana, Cuba 


National Paper & Type Company 





National Paper & Type Company 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 
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What Kamargo Mills 


Service Means to You 












For over 100 years 
three generations of the same 
family have made a scientific study of the 
manufacture of cover papers—devoting their 
every energy to increasing the sterling value of 
Kamargo Covers. 

In their manufacture we believe more care and skill has been 
exercised than has been applied to the making of any other cover 
paper. Particular printers and exacting users of catalogs have 

appreciated these facts for many years. ‘They know that 


Kamargo Mills 


FOUNDED 1808 


Catalog Covers 


are unequaled in strength— unsurpassed in beauty—and, because of 
their efficiency, are the most economical covers for every form of 
Catalog, Booklet, Brochure, or Folder. 


Let Us Increase Your Profits 


But we are not satisfied with merely manufacturing covers that enable you to 
do better work and give your customers the greatest value for their money. 
Going a step further, we employ a staff of experts whose suggestions 
will help you to secure the greatest effectiveness as well as the 
maximum of durability from Kamargo Covers. Naturally, 
this helps you to get better prices, because you 
can turn out better work. Why not avail 
yourself of this free service ? 































Knowlton Bros., tne. 
Cover Dept. B 


Watertown New York 





And What It Means 


to Your. Customers 


By accepting this offer you can 
produce catalogs that will stand out from 
those of your competitors — satisfy your customers 
better —and make more money for you. 
Simply by asking for it, you will receive an interesting, practical 
book, prepared by our Service Department —the Kamargo Mills 
Samples de Luxe—containing 31 cover suggestions that will be helpful to 
every printer. 
This sample - book shows the wide variety of wonderfully rich tones, shades and 
grades of Kamargo Mills Covers, and demonstrates the unique, dignified and forceful 
printing treatments possible only when you use 


Kamargo Mills 


FOUNDED 1808 


Catalog Covers 


On your desk this sample-book is of invaluable assistance when you are estimating on any 
sort of business literature. You may select from it exactly the color, weight and style of 
cover that will fit your customer’s requirements. You may find among the suggestions 

of design and shades of ink just what you need to enable you to land an order. 


Will You Accept This Offer P 


You have simply to write us on your letter-head, and we will send you this 
sample-book promptly. It will enable you to inform your customers 
fully about Kamargo Covers, when, in response to our advertised 
suggestions, they inquire of you about them. You will be 
interested in the Kamargo Mills Samples de Luxe and 
it is worth your while to give your customers 
the benefit of Kamargo service 
by writing us now. 


Knowlton Bros., Inc. 


Cover Department B 
Watertown New York 








If the Printer Didn’t Care 








If the modern printer didn’t care to 
promote the efficiency of his plant — if 
the working day was a year and the year 
to waste — 


—and if he didn’t care whether his 
work was clean-cut or ragged-edged — he 
would go on using the antiquated cutter 
of by-gone days. 


But he does care — for time-saving — 
for labor-saving — for power-saving — for 
efficiency — and for the perfection of 
production. 


And it is for this modern demand that 
we built OSWEGO Cutters. 


The new OSWEGO Auto Rapid Pro- 
duction Cutters, with the Double Shear 
Movement, pay for themselves by the 
power they save. 


They also cut the cost. 


14 ” 

OSWEGO All Oswego Machines — from the little 
bench cutter to the giant auto— have more 
new and important improvements than 
any cutting machines yet produced. 


And if you'll write and ask us about 
these improvements NOW, we'll be glad 
to answer by return mail. Write for the 
Oswego portfolio. 








Niel Gray, Jr. 


Oswego Machine Works 


Oswego, New York 






















SPRAGUE 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
EQUIPMENTS 


BY FAR THE BEST FOR PRINTING-PRESSES AND ALLIED 
MACHINES 








Type S, Form H, Alternating Current Motor Belted to 


Round Type Direct Current Motor Belted to Wood & Nathan's 
Miehle Press. 


High-Speed Automatic Job Press. 






We were pioneers in the application of electric motors to printing machinery and we have 
made it one of our specialties. 

Weare familiar with every phase of the printing trade. We know just what motor should be 
used on each machine and just how it should be applied. 

We have developed a motor, the best that can be made, and particularly adapted to printing 
machinery. 

We have studied the control problem with great care and can furnish, in every application, the 
controlling device which enables the user to get the greatest efficiency from his machine. 
The Sprague reputation is behind every motor and controller. 
That explains why printers the country over use and recommend our apparatus. 















Ask for Illustrated Bulletin No. 2374. 
TWO-WIRE AND THREE-WIRE GENERATORS 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street New York City 
Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE SEATTLE 

























































THE LATEST AND BEST 


SHERIDAN INTERNATIONAL 


SEWING MACHINES 


MADE IN THREE DIFFERENT STYLES AND FOUR SIZES 
COVERING THE FULL RANGE IN SIZE AND EVERY CLASS 
OF BOTH EDITION AND BLANK BOOK WORK 
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No. 4, Size 18 inches 


THE MACHINES ARE SPLENDIDLY CONSTRUCTED. THEY CAN 
DO BETTER AND TIGHTER SEWING. THEIR CAPACITY IS 
GREATER THAN ANY OTHER MACHINE ON THE MARKET TO-DAY 


Let Us Send You Our Booklet on Sewing Machines 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CoO. 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 


56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 17 S. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
65-69 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 























THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadien Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, SF. PAUL, SEATTLE, DALLAS, WASHINGTON, D> Cc. 
National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, ‘Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile. 


The No. 35 Pony Optimus 
The No. 35 Pony Optimus 





























In offering the No. 35 Pony Optimus we introduce 
a needed size to the Babcock line. To pony presses 
that never before had an equal we add another with 
noteworthy improvements. The No. 35 Optimus is a 
marked advance in small two-revolutions. 

The bed is 27x35. A 22x32 sheet is 
printed with half-inch margins; or one 
23x33 or 22x34 is printed with safe clear- 
ance between bearers and plenty of space 
the other way. Press runs smoothly and 
easily at 3000 an hour rate. 

To give easier and smoother action and 
advance speed, the star gear and shaft of 
the No. 35 are counterbalanced as in the 
large Optimus presses. For a dozen years 
or more this patented ball and socket bed 
motion has been in use. In that time we 
have not known an Optimus to be out of 
register between bed and cylinder. This is 
aserious point in register, and if structurally 
assured the user is at ease concerning a vital quality of 
his press. Nor in a like time has this motion shown ap- 
preciable. wear. It is correct mechanically, the only 
perfect, lasting and fully satisfactory device for driving 
a printing press bed. Its stability is in marked contrast 
with the frequent and radical changes in other driving 
motions. 

There are two three-inch form rollers. Four diagonal 
rollers work on the table. Each table roller has a steel 
top rider to increase distribution. By means of the 





patented eccentric sockets either form roller can be 
thrown out of action, or out of contact with form and 
vibrator, without removing it, and independently of the 
other. The vibrator has patented ball and socket journal 





bearings, and one man readily places and removes it. 
Two composition rider rollers can be used on vibrator 
when the work demands extra distribution or an un- 
usual quantity of color. 


Altogether the inking capacity 


of the No. 35 Optimus is equal to the most exacting de- 
mands of high-class pony work, and this may include 
heavy three-color periodical covers and the like. 

The air springs are easily adjusted for varying speeds 
without use of tool, and will remain where placed. The 
patented gripper mechanism registers perfectly and 
works quietly. The patented eccentric cylinder lift 
materially aids impressional strength, and gives an easy 
and positive lift to cylinder, which may be tripped 
safely at any time. Great rigidity gives to Optimus 
presses the easiest and quickest make-ready. 

The Optimus printed side up front de- 
livery is the one best fitted for small work 
P and short runs. There are no adjustments 
for different sizes or qualities of stock. It is 
always ready. The printed surface is not 
touched. The sheet has the long exposure 
of three impressions, and is automatically 
jogged in exact register with the pile. If 
disconnected the press can be run either way 
without moving the delivery. The patented 
tapetightener allows for atmospheric changes, 
maintains even tension, and prevents break- 
age. The new fingers prevent the sheet from 
catching as it leaves cylinder, and makes de- 
livery of the narrowest gripper hold easy and 
sure. Other improvements give entire con- 
trol of the sheet, and furnish the No. 35 with 
the finest delivery on a small press. 

Fuller information to those interested. If one needs 
an easily and quickly handled press for small work there 
is nothing as good as the No. 35 Pony Optimus. 
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TIME LOST ie Wened 


When the electricity in the paper 
stock gets in its deadly work in 
a cylinder pressroom on a cold 
winter’s morning. 





That pressroom, of course, is always the one where presses are not 
equipped with CHAPMAN’S ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER. 








We also sell You can not at ford We also sell 
U.P. M. to let electricity U PM. 


Automatic play havoc longer Automatic 
Continuous Pile with your time and_ Vacuum 


Feeders stock. go 


See one and you'll 


iieune. Ask for our esti- Puts the Bronze dust 


; . i. on the product 
Use one and you'll mate and ask the ONLY. 


buy another. users of 4,000 Neu- Not on the operator 
It's THE Feeder. tralized Presses. nor about the room. 

















U. P. M.—THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. 


- Jamaica Plain, Coston, Mass. 12-14 Spruce Street, New York 
Western Agent 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CoO. 
638 Federcl Street, Chicago 
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DUAL TONE INKS READY TO MIX GOLD INKS INKEEZE SHINE 
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GLOSS BLACK . SPEEDLIMIT BLACK INK COVER INKS 
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The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes. 


The Seybold 20th Century is the ove cutting machine that produces 
smooth and even cutting. 
WHY? 


Because the shear and down cutting strains are concentrated and come directly beneath the table, the 
strongest portion of the machine, consequently freeing the knife bar entirely from vibration. 





On all other cutters the knife bar is guided above the table. 





LET US SEND FULL PARTICULARS 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 








BRANCHES: NEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 426 South Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H.ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TYPE FounprRy Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TypE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
THE BARNHART TYPE FOUNDRY Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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If a Piece of Cheese 
Looked like a Diamond 


—jewelers would have to go out of business. 


If cheap machine composition looked like good hand work or 
abe MONOTYPE work, we wouldn’t be building a new MONOTYPE 
actory. 


A printer’s profits depend more on what he gers for his work than 
on what it costs him. 


_ Cheap work that /ooks cheap and se//s cheap never hoisted a printer 
into the automobile-owning class. 


The MONOTYPE is a profit-maker part/y because its production- 
cost is low, but chiefly because its work deserves and commands a 
high price. It’s an ‘‘uplifter.” 


Machine-work cost—hand-work results. 


Ninety per cent. of a// the high-grade catalogs and booklets pro- 
duced in this country are set on the MONOTYPE. Why? 


(1). Superior economy per 1000 ems. 


(2) Quality of product equal to best hand-set work with 
new type. 


(3) Corrections made by hand—gaining both accuracy and 
economy. 


(4) New type for every job, and 
(5) No distribution cost—cheaper to melt and recast. 


The MONOTYPE is BOTH a composing machine (5 to 18 point) and 
a type-casting machine (5 to 36 point). It can be kept busy on 
profitable work more hours a day than any other machine, and is 
today the biggest power in the composing room for better work and 
more profits. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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Alex. Bulfer Printing Cao. 


1323 MISSION STREET 
Near Ninth 





San Francisco 






Dec. Sth, 1911. 
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The Autopress Company, 
769 Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 






Gentlemen: - 





It is nearly one year since we in- 





stalled our Autopress, and we wish to say, that 





it has fulfilled every claim you made for it on 






our own floor. 











proven a great advantage on rush work. 






will find your machine a judicious investment. 











Yours very truly, 















We have tried it out on runs of 500 andy 












over and find it very profitable. It has also § 


We are very well satisfied with our Auto- 


press and believe any printer who has enough work, 


woe 60. 















paper—all automatically at 











work profits everywhere. 


Sold on Easy Terms 











The Autopress Feeds Itself 


and prints, counts, delivers, stacks and jogs the 


39000 Per Hour from 
Type or Flat Plates 


Write today for full information about this wonderful ma- 
chine that is revolutionizing job work and increasing job 


Read Dulfer’s Letter 


What he says is echoed and re-echoed in every 


printing plant where Auto- 
presses have been put to prac- 
tical tests on every kind and 
class of work—including the 
finest color printing. 


Mr. Dulfer is a practical man. He 
has had his Autopress long enough 
to know its capabilities. 


He, in common with the hundreds 
of other purchasers, has found that 
the Autopress is 


The one press that combines the 
capabilities of all others. 








It is the one press that does all 
kinds of job work—does it well— 
and does it AUTOMATICALLY, 
saving time and wages, cutting 
costs and actually revolutionizing 
the job printing business. 














Autopress 


















’ CHICAGO, 431 S. Dearborn St. 
EAL > ID) (@ ATLANTA, GA., Rhodes Bldg. 
AWESPRESS ON, )2 LONDON, ENG., 85 Fleet St. 
. SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Bldg. 


299 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 
TORONTO, CAN., Carlaw Ave. 















































aT} HE FOLLOWING PREAMBLE and RESOLUTIONS 
a vm WERE PASSED by the BOARD of TRADE DEPART- 
7S} MENT OF THE BOSTON TYPOTHETAE BOARD 
TRADE AT A MEETING HELD DECEMBER 7, 1911: 








WHEREAS: the machine hour costs collected by the various printing trades associations 
are no.more an indication of the relative efficiency or profitableness 
of different types of printing machinery than they are evidence of the 
ability of the proprietors of the different offices from which these figures 


were obtained, and 


WHEREAS: it is impossible to draw any conclusions from these hour costs without 
complete information as to the conditions under which the machines are 
operated, the kind of work on which they are used, and the number of 


productive hours, it is hereby 


RESOLVED: that we place ourselves squarely on record as being opposed to man- 
ufacturers of machinery using these figures to substantiate claims for low 
production costs, which not only defeat the very object for which these 
figures were obtained, but also mislead purchasers of machinery; and 
be it further 


RESOLVED: that advertising machinery on the basis of “decrease your costs, make 
lower prices to get business, etc.” is detrimental to the printing industry 
and should be discontinued by all parties selling machinery. 


THESE RESOLUTIONS WERE LATER ADOPTED BY 


BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO. 
NEW ENGLAND COST CONGRESS. 
BEN FRANKLIN CLUB OF CLEVELAND. 
GRAPHIC ARTS CLUB OF PORTLAND, ME. 
- MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES COST CONGRESS. 
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Positive Evidence of Superiority 


of the SCOTT Six-Roller Offset 


Presses 


@ These Machines have 
been adopted bythe 
following concerns, after 
a thorough investiga- 
tion, and in many cases 
| even after other makes 
of Offset Presses were tried out and found wanting: 





Heubner-Bleistein Patents Company Buffalo, N. Y. 8 Machines 

Curt Teich & Co., Inc. Chicago, II. 3 . 
Previously purchased 3 SCOTT 4-Roller Offsets 

American Lithograph Co. New York City 3 “ 
Previously purchased 3 SCOTT 4-Roller Offsets 

A. Hoen & Co. Richmond, Va. 2 

Gies & Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 1 - 
Previously purchased 1 SCOTT 4-Roller Offset 

Stone, Ltd. -Toronto, Ont. 1 _ 

Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co. Boston, Mass. 1 

Niagara Lithograph Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 1 " 

Edwards & Deutsch Co. Chicago, III. 1 - 

E. C. Kropp Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 1 


Among other satisfied users of SCOTT Four-Roller Offset Presses are: 





Pioneer Litho. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Ketterlinus Litho Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooks Bank Note Co., Springfield, Mass. Bennett-Stubbs Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Artcraft Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. Gubelman Publishing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Regensteiner Colortype Co. Chicago, IIl. Higgins & Gollmar, New York City 
Herman & Brokaw, New York City Malvin Richter, New York City 
Northwestern Litho. Co. Milwaukee, Wis. John F. Scherber, Boston, Mass. 


And many others 


The SCOTT Is Best — Forget the Rest 





STANDARD SIZES: 28x38 — 34x46 — 34x52 — 34x58 — 38x52 — 38x58 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 








Main Office and Factory: Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 






































THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE HODGMAN PRESS 


AVE you seen the new Hodgman Press? If so, it will not be necessary 
for us to tell you about it. As a good printer, where we are installing 
the fifth one, said, he could not understand how any one could see it 

and consider anything else. This press has five tracks. ‘The cross-stays are 
solid and you can’t raise the cylinder off the bearers with a crowbar. The 
combination delivery can be changed from one to the other in one minute’s 
time. The ink fountain is never covered with the plate — and the inking 
device is the simplest and most efficient ever used on any press. This press 
has no shoes or heavy rack-hangers— requires little power to drive and gives 
a speed equal to the capacity of the feeder. Every user of this press is an 
endorser —ask any one who uses it. Let us talk to you about it and give you 
the names of some of the users. If you want the most efficient printing press, 
see the Hodgman. 














VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 
Factory —TAUNTON, Mass. 
AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 3435S. Dearborn Street, 


P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 


























Hamilton Steel Goods 








E are now ready for the printer with a comprehensive 
line of Steel Cabinets for Composing Room, Press 
Room and Bindery. 





It has taken an immense investment in buildings, machinery and 
tools to reach this point. More than this, it has taken months of 
careful study, designing, testing and experimenting by our experts. 
Thirty years of furniture building for printers have taught us the 
: requirements, and this experience is your guarantee of practical, sub- 
stantial construction when you install Hamilton Steel Goods. 

4 On the following pages are a few examples of the furniture now 
ready. Note the substantial, artistic construction of this everlasting 
: fire-proof product of our plant. We are proud of it, and the printer 
3 will be proud to have it. 

Our New Catalog printed in natural colors tells more about it. You 
need a copy. We will send it promptly on request. 
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50-case Steel Cabinet No. 503 with projecting fronts. Cases are wood 
with Steel Front Protectors. Any style top can be used with this Cabinet. 








The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 



























Hamilton Steel Goods 
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LLUSTRATION of Tracy Steel Cabinet No. 550 showing case side. Heavy 
tubular construction. Capacity: 48 cases with Steel Front Protectors. 
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LLUSTRATION of Rogers Steel Cabinet No. 553 showing case side. Capac- 
ity: 48 cases with Steel Front Protectors. Heavy tubular construction 
throughout. Supplied with electric lights as shown on order only. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
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Hamilton Steel Goods 





LLUSTRATION of All Steel Linotype Correcting Table No. 802, 
with new style all steel indestructible dumping truck No. 850. 
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LLUSTRATION of Concentrated Steel Imposing Table No. 725, 
with Cast Iron Top. The opposite side of this frame has 45 letter- 
boards in three tiers of fifteen each. 
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The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
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NTEEL Page Galley Cabinet No. 660. Capacity 62 
galleys 8'% inches x 1134 inches outside. Other 
sizes furnished on order. 





*XAMPLE of our pipe construction. The illustration 

shows Make-up Truck No. 811 with Cast Iron Top. 

We are prepared to furnish any style of Cabinet desired 
in this construction. 


Hamilton 
Steel Goods 








TEEL Letterboard Cabinet No. 575. Tubular con- 

struction. One-piece steel boards— 22 in a height of 

43 inches. The top of this cabinet is the proper working 

height for a compositor and may be fitted with any work- 
ing top desired. 








Main Offic | : E Offi 
Main Office and “The Hamilton Mfg. ~~... 


TWO RIVERS 


RAHWAY 


Wisconsin AM Prominent Dealers Sell Hamilton Goods New Jersey 
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How Can I Meet Competition 
and Make a Profit? 


This question confronts the printer who, by equipping his plant 
with special machinery, can do all sorts of special work, and meet 
“‘neighbor-printers’”’ prices. 





The printer can not hope to solicit business, produce it on the ordinary 
press and meet competition in sme, price or profit. It takes a press built to 
produce Specialty Printing, and the NEW ERA press answers all these demands. 


Note a few of the producing features of the NEW ERA—and mind you 
the investment ina NEW ERA means that you are adding to your plant a 
press that can be used every working day. 

These presses are ideal for labels, tickets of all kinds, loose-leaf forms, 
index cards, or any form requiring a number of colors; also punching, cutting 
and slitting to any size or shape, or rewinding when desired. Prints from flat 
plates, with the speed of a rotary. Suitable for long or short runs. 





THE REGINA CO. 
HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent 


idge Buildi p , 
47 West 34th Street SeF e n New York City 
























































Why Waste Money on Poor Electrotypes? 


There is no good argument in defense of — “thin-shell” or cheap electrotypes 


when the very best can be had at the same price. T 


ere is but one method of satisfying 


the users of electrotypes, and that is dependable electrotypes and prompt service. 


Do You Know About Our Famous 
Nickeltype Plates? 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency 
of our nickeltypes and we know there are none better at any 
price. If you have a high-class job in mind, let us submit 
samples of work both by plate and printed results. This will 
tell the story. Nickeltypes are the one certain process of perfect 
and satisfactory reproduction. 


Our Entire Plant is Fully 
Equipped 

with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert 
workmen. We are capable of handling your work with ab- 
solute satisfaction. 

Buyers of electrotypes should increase the appearance of 
their product through the use of better electrotypes, and this 
may be accomplished with the American Electrotype service. 





Phone Franklin 2264. 


Automatic 53753. 


We will call for your business. 





AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
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= J 4 Goop 
STAPLING 
MACHINE 


Means Economy in the 
Printing-Office 


It isan absolute neces- 
sity to every printing- 
office that does not 
have a wire stitcher. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
, in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economic 
and expeditious 
manner. 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. For furtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 

















STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 
USED BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 


20 Machines 
12 5 


Bureau of Engraving & Printing, —— 
American Bank Note Co., New York - 

John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - 
Western Bank Note Co., Chicago 

Thos, MacDonald, Genoa a 

E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia 
Richter & Co., Naples- - 


“ 
“ 
“ 



































If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
“WE DO IT” 





TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 805-806 



















ENGRAVERS 
TO THE Momgue 
TRADE Stationery 


















Write for 
Samples 











MONOGRAM STATIONERY:CARDS-MENUS 
DANCE PROGRAMS: CLUB INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS STATIONERY: ETC... 












Calling 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE Cards 


ENGRAYERS »* PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 


167020 E.RANDOLPH STt., CHICAGO 





























BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory : Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco Boston 





HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








“HOOLE” 
Paging 






and 
PION . ° 
nun Numbering 
MACHINE * 
STs, Machine 


SIMPLEST AND 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MACHINE OF ITS 
KIND ONTHE 
MARKET 








Manufacturers of 


End Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 



























_SOUPERFINE™, 
(KING ENAMEL) 
“SUPERFINE 7 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











graph and Writing 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine- Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Offset, Coated Book and Litho- 


There are two other grades— “SUPERIOR” and 
“SUPERBA”’— both of equal excellence when price is 
Write for particulars and prices and for name 
of nearest agent carrying our papers. 


‘considered. 














































PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 








Part of a group of 32 Cross Feeders attached to 16 Multicolor Rotary Presses 











98 CROSS FEEDERS 


During the past six years the Curtis Publishing Company has 
purchased Cross Feeders for use with Cylinder, Rotary, Web 
and Multicolor Presses and for attachment to Folding Machines 


Every one of the reorders was based upon the demonstrated efficiency of the 
machines in service 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON 


Dopson PrinTERS SuPPLY Co. BRINTNALL & BICKFORD Tue J. L. Morrison Co. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA San FRANCISCO Toronto, CANADA 
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° 
The machine that gives you 
control of the widest range of 
the business of your vicinity 


Makes thirteen folds in right angle, par- 
allel, oblong and special work 








Attachments make it a complete right 
angle, parallel and oblong machine 


Write for booklet Reece oe wie 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


E 
; pes S) 
200 Fifth Avenue 431 South Dearborn Street 1] 39 Rae, 16 * 
YORK CHICAGO 

















PHILADELPHIA 
185 Summer Street Dodson Printers’ S ly Co. 
ci y ary wade Smallest | 
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LONDON, ENGLAND TORONTO, CANADA 
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Dinse, Page 
& Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 























You Printers Have Enough S tereot ypes 
to Contend With Without 
Trying to Do Business With 
a Dull Paper Cutter Knife— 725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 


Get a CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Carborundum TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
Knife Stone 

Inks that are used in every country where 


It will save you time, trouble and printing is done. 
stock. Just as soon as the blade Kast & Ehinger 
begins to feather the paper run | 

the Carborundum stone along Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
the blade edge a few times — Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


no need of taking the knife from Charles Hellmuth 


the machine — it will be keen 

and even cutting; scarcely any ie 

. hia 

time loss —no fuss, no bother. (nee mec wd 


The Carborundum Machine INK S 
Knife Stone is something that has abaaie Originators 


: Standard . 
every printer should have. Three and | DRY COLORS, varNistes | of Selvin 
Four Color SPECIAL 
Ask your hardware man — if Process Inks | OFF-SET INKS 
he doesn’t carry them (ne 

New York Bi-Tones 


in stock order direct . 
Gold Ink 154-6-8 W. 18th Street that work 
Hellmuth Building clean to the 


THE CARBORUNDUM — Chicago last sheet 


the name 


COMPANY “aaa” Ne 605-7-9 S. Clark St. 


Poole Bros. Building 




















Germany 















































GOOD BETTER BEST 
MATERIAL — WORKMANSHIP — RESULTS 


VERY LATEST | | 3IN 1 
IMPROVED oN 7 po 
MODEL —CcAW—CQ>Jli——— REPRESENTED 
BUILT FOR : | owe BY THIS ROLL 
: = PRODUCT 
TEREO > ee 
= aNd | <a ROTARY 
Pee Eo ) WRAPPING 
ELECTRO ea AND TISSUE 
TYPE 1 ear SK So PAPER PRESS. 
PLATES eS "le oa 








KIDDER PRESS 
COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
DOVER, N. H. 
New York Office: 261 Broadway 
GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


AGENTS 
Canada: The J. L. Morrison 
Co., Toronto. Great Britain: 
John Haddon & Co., London. 
South America: J. Wasser- 
mann & Co., Buenos Aires. 











PRACTICAL SIMPLICESS 


Coupled with accuracy, speed and durability, are 


the cardinal features which have sent the number of 


Brehmer 
Stitchers 


in use up to 60,000. More than all 
other makeslumped 
together. 


Let us tell you ALL 


about these machines 
and the number will 


jump to 60,00/. 


No. 33. For Booklet vail wile General No, 58. For heavier work up to %- inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


609 CHESTNUT STREET 























DO YOU PRINT LABELS? 


IF SO— in the Jdea/ Guaranteed Non-Curling Gummed Paper you will find your 


‘*TIDEAL MADE REAL” 


This paper absolutely will not curl — is now used by the largest consumers of gummed paper in the country. 


Supplied in the sheet or roll. 


Let us show you samples. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK: 150 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO: 452 Monadnock Building 














Robbins & Myers Motors 


The Saving of Time 


rather than the cost of power is the important factor when con- 
sidering electric drive for printing machinery, ‘To start, stop 
or reverse a press instantly, torun it at exactly the best possible 
speed for each class of work, to eliminate all waste from dirt 
and dripping of oil, to have the space overhead and the gang- 
ways clear — consider what this means in a busy printing-office. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 


Ce 
Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 





Specialists 


Job Lots ana Seconds 


We carry a complete line of every grade of 
Coated Paper and Cardboards made in Seconds 


Send Us Your Name for Our Mailing List 




















“Same Old 
Story: They Are 


Going Some” 


953 Wing-Horton 
Mailers 
were sold in 1911. 

They were all sold subject to 
approval, but not a Mailer was 
returned. 

They are carried in stock at 
printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Full particulars supplied on 
request to any agency, or 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr., Greenfield, Mass. 











— YOUR COST BY vomsibseiiiaiesitiia ELECTRICITY 








ELE(rROLATOR 


ELECTRICITY 
ANNINILATOR 
w ow 











HALF GALLON. $3.50 
ONE GALLON. . $6.50 





RESULTS GUARANTEED 





De Boise Bresnan Co. 
23 Park Row New York ; 





























fHleet Competition Protitably 


There will always be a rivalry —another 
word for competition — between firms pro- 
ducing like goods. Unfortunately for the 
printing trade, many who are in it believe 
that this rivalry is based solely upon price. 
They cut and slash until good work is out of 
the question and profits are largely a matter 
of faith. 


We do not make 


Gln Ainigahec ond 


for these printers or for the class of trade 
they draw to them. 


But there are also many printers who live 
far enough in the future to see that all rivalry 
is not a matter of price. They fight their 
competitive battles upon a quality basis, and 
when they win—as they mostly do—the 
victory is really worth while. 


We make Old Hampshire Bond for these 
printers and the customers they cultivate. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


# Nn 


We are the only Papermakers in the world Hampshire 
making Bond Paper exclusively ag Hond af 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 

















New Periodical Folder 


Has a range of 8, 12, 16, 20, 24 

and 28 pages. Pastes and trims 8, 

12 and 16 pages. Pastes 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24 and 28 pages. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
345 Rand-McNally Building 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 






































The J ohnson Way” Has Won the Day 


with a method of care that preserves rollers, clean, tacky and flexible like new, and saves wash-up 
time. There are no more troubles with hard, shrunken or cracked rollers; no bent stocks 
and damaged surfaces; no dirty, greasy floors; no rag and oil receptacles 
scattered about the room; order and cleanliness become automatic; 
there is entire absence of the usual fire hazard. 





Extract The placing of your appliances in our pressroom has been one of our most -atisfactory helps in the 
ie way of economy of time and effort. 

etter ** They are cheap at any price, and are saving us money every day."” GAGE PRINTING CO., Ltd. 
No. 6 By Fred. W. Gage, Treas. 


Copy of the complete text of this letter and others equally interesting will be forwarded on request, 





Part of pressroom, Cargill Company, Grand Rapids, one of Michigan’s finest printers 
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Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller Rack 
Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
HAMILTON R. MARSH 
Eastern Representative: 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
321 Pearl St. 211-213 Chancellor St. 




















Are the best for registered work, steel- 
plate printing, box tops, calendars, checks, 
photo-mounts, and all commercial work. 


They are the most economically operated 
and cost the least for repairs. 


If you would know the real worth, in- 
quire of users; especially where they are 
operated with other makes. 


Our Card Feeding Attachment will interest 
you. 


Our presses are manufactured in the 
following sizes: 


4% x 9 in. 2% x 8 in. 
3% x8 “ 2% x4 “ 





C. R. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 


N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


Carver Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 


J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga., Southern Agents. 
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A PressThat Can Prove Its Full Claimed Merits 


. 2 me 
Supremacy is not the outcome of claims or arguments, but the result of merit, and it’s the 
test that satisfies. The design and mechanical features of 


The 
Swink High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


prove the measure of perfection — a ; wring PRESS GED: 
leaving little to be desired. J pe 
The greatest consideration has been 
given to compactness and accessibility. 
Its construction is powerful and rigid, 
insuring lasting and satisfactory service. 
The SWINK press rightfully occupies 
the attention and interest of the printers 
because of its twentieth century facili- 
ties and efficiency. Best of all, its 
present hour achievement — what it 
has done and proven — is a safeguard 
to the prospective buyer. 
Note this one feature — then ask we 
for more information. Its high speed averages 2,400 impressions an nour, perfect register, book-form or four-color work, and it is 
equipped with the best inking system. Catalogue will be supplied upon request, or special representative will call and see you. 














e Swink Printing F “re PSS Sais 
The Swink Printing Press Company *“tiirios' ono" 
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What Thig Watermark 


means fo 
Every. Prinfer 


It is your guarantee to your customers that you are giving them the 
purest bond that can be made for their business stationery. The 
Bankers Linen Bond Water-mark is our guarantee to you, enabling 
you, in turn, to assure your customers that you are giving them the 
fullest bond paper value obtainable at the price paid. 


The Bankers Linen Bond Water-mark is the sign that every sheet so 
marked is the finest quality our mill can produce— our pledge of a 
sheet that will not fade, that can not be easily torn, and that, in 
quality and service, will uphold the reputation for excellence which 
has become synonymous with the name Southworth. 











Bankers Linen Bond is made of the highest grade materials, washed in purest 
waters — manufactured by skilled crattsmen — giving you the benefit of years 
of experience and the maximum of paper value at a reasonable cost. You can 
not use a better bond for every business correspondence job. And to help 
printers who use Bankers Linen Bond, we are advertising in SYSTEM each 
month to over 100,000 business firms — to probably 500,000 business men — all 
possible purchasers of commercial stationery, We are telling these customers 
of yours the true significance of a// three words in the Bankers Linen Bond 
Water-mark — your safeguard against inferior imitations — and through this 
steady advertising we are making it easier for you to win new customers when 
your estimates specify Bankers Linen Bond, 


You can not use a better or more reasonable bond for every business corre- 
South worth ( Om an spondence job. It satisfies your customers — enables you to give them better 
letter-heads, and make more money, Let us send you samples of Bankers 
Linen Bond, and if you sometimes need a soft cream tint instead of a white 


Mittineague, Mass. paper, ask about Bankers Linen. But be sure you see samples NOW. 
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A Tool of Proven Merit 


The man who invented the STAR composing 
stick knew of the existing demands —he did not 
create on theory—rather, studied the shortcomings 
of other sticks. 


Our German Silver 
Composing Stick 


ON YOUR NEXT 


CATALOGUE 


Specify 
Light-Weight 
Catalogue Paper 
No. 10333 
Basis: 25 x 38— 28 lb. 
Bulk: 34 inch to 1,000 pages 
Color: White 


Finish: To take 150-line half-tone 
Opacity: Remarkable for its weight 














is a beauty, possessing all the high qualities of our 
regular steel Star composing stick, and is justly ‘‘a 
tool of quality for the particular printer.” 

German silver sticks will not rust or ccrrode, will 
outlast steel sticks, are of value to printers in sea- 
coast districts. 


Figure out for yourself what it 
will save in postage. 
It will probably alsosave you on your 


paper bills as qwe// as your postage. 


Write us about 7073}. 


PARSONS TRADING CO. 


20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
LONDON SYDNEY MEXICO 

BOMBAY MELBOURNE BUENOS AIRES 
CAPE TOWN WELLINGTON HAVANA 
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MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES. 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 





The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


** Tools of Quality for Particular Printers” 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. eB 
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Cwo- Revolution. 


8° q Hic# speed, impres- 
i | nfailing Register sional strength, quick 
make-ready and perfect 
ink distribution avail noth- 
ing without register. Per- 
fect register on the part of 
a STONEMETZ is not 
phenomenal — simply the 
natural result of its design 
and construction. 


Throughout the entire 
printing stroke the bed of a 
STONEMETZ is directly 
geared to the cylinder with but 
two bearings between — insur- 
ing register between bed and 
cylinder. 

Positive gripper closing 
mechanism, instantaneous front 
guide action and freedom from 
vibration insures register between 

Write for Descriptive Literature cylinder and sheet. 


Added to unfailing register, 


The Challenge Machinery the STONEMETZ possesses 


every essential necessary to the 


Company Grand Haven, Michigan production of high-class half- 


Chicago Salesroom, 124 South Fifth Avenue tone and color work. 
































Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636:704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 
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TRACE MARK ' onmn 


la *Yicro- Ground. ED "Wicro- Ground. BED "yicro- Ground. i> ”\ ni 


ESTABLISHED 1830 


64 9 WC 
COKS tt: 
2ouw 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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““New Process’’ quality. New package. 
““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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New York Orrick —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . . e 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . s « « e ae a ° - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . e e ° e e e e e 
First to use a special package . e e e e e e e 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . e 


COES is Always Best! 
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The Man Who 
Knows How 
to Judge Paper 


is quick to decide in favor of 

VELVO-ENAMEL. It is the 

one perfect coated paper which 

embodies distinctive qualities, 
bright white color, uniformity of thickness 
and finish—a coated surface which will not 
pick even under the most exacting tests. The 
use of 


A Quality That Leaves Nothing to Be Desired 


gives to the catalogue, booklet, or any high-class printed matter 
an appearance of elegance. It will bring out the fine details of 
the half-tone engravings to the highest possible degree. 


You should send to our office for sufficient sample to make 
the test. 





Your orders for ream lots or carload 
shipments will be ‘up to sample.” 








WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: 
Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md. ; 
Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan Mills, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y.; Williamsburg, Pa. 


Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.” A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. 






































Presses that always 


Make Good 


Under the same conditions as those you are operating are safe machines for you to 
buy. If other printers and publishers have found such a press to meet all their require- 
ments it will also prove a safe investment for you. 
Strictly speaking there are three features regarding 
which a printer wishes to be assured before pur- 
chasing a printing press and these are: The grade 
of work the machine will do; its probable length of 
life and the probable cost for up-keep or repairs. 
Ordinarily speaking, with these points satisfactor- 
ially demonstrated, the first cost of a press is of 
secondary importance, but when it is possible to 
obtain the press that will provide the essentials and 
at no greater cost than inferior machines it would 
be unwise to have anything but the best. 


Cottrell 


Single Revolution 


Presses will handle the best grade of work that comes to the printer and publisher in the 
smaller cities and towns in a more satisfactory manner than any other press; its average 
length of life is longer than any other press ever placed on the market and its average 
cost for repairs are about half what it costs to keep other presses in condition. This is all 
amply proven by the experiences of printers and publishers who are using Cottrell Single 
Revolution presses and they tell their personal experiences in a small booklet illustrated 
above. This booklet should be in the hands of every printer and Publisher in that field 
and we will be glad to forward a copy of it to anyone on request. 

In addition to this, Cottrell presses cost no more to install than inferior machines. 
They will save you money and annoyance and return you more satisfaction and profit than 
is possible with any other make of the single revolution style. Better send for catalogue 
and book of experiences as told by Cottrell users. 




















Keystone Type Fotindry C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 








General Selling Agents Manufacturers 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Works: 25 Madison Sq., North, New York 
Detroit Atlanta San Francisco Wester ly, R. I. 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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The Caslon Bold Italic Series 








5 Point Font $2 00 ISA $100 36a $100 


THE MAN THAT STANDS UP TO THE PLATE 
And hits a fair ball does not always make a home run; 
but, the man that puts his whole energy and determina- 
tion into what he is about to do, is the man that not only 
knocks a home run but sets a standard for himself that 
places him on a pinacle which is only won in time by grit 
and persistant perseverance. Lining figures $12345678 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPOQRSTUVWXYZ 
6 Point Font $2 00 20 A S100 38a $100 


ACQUIRE HABITS OF AN OPTIMIST 

Don’t look back fretting and worrying because 

the fellow half-way down the block is getting 

more business than he can attend to, while you 

are doing comparatively nothing. You can do 

nice work with Keystone Products. $1234567 
abcdef ghijklmnoparstuvwxyz 


8 Point Font $2 25 ITA S110 S4a Si 15 


UP THE ROAD OF PROSPERITY 


And steadily climbing onward to the 
door of fame and success. If you use 
Keystone type you will be successful 
in climbing to the top. $1234567890 


9 Point Font $2 50 17A $125 32a $1 25 


THERE IS NO QUESTION AS 
To the superiority of Nickel-Alloy 
Universal Line and Point Set Type 
and other materials made by the 
Keystone Type Foundry. 567890 


10 Point Font $2 50 15 A $120 30a $1 30 


UNIVERSAL LINE TYPE 
Made by the Keystone gives 
general satisfaction through- 
out the world of printing. $12 


12 Point Font $2 75 13 A $135 24a $1 40 


KEYSTONE PRODUCTS 
Universal Line, Point Set 
Nickel-Alloy Type. $1852 


TIME IS PRECIOUS 
So make hay while the 
days are nice and long 


18 Point Font $3 25 TASiI6O t4a $1 65 


MOON RISING 
Reflecting Bright 





The capital “C*’ here shown is furnished 
with all sizes of this series 








24 Point Font $3 50 5A $180 9a $17 


FLASHY COL ORS 
Seen in the Rainbow 


30 Point Font $4 25, 


WINTER GIRL 
House Bmarcises 


$295 52 5 


36 Point Font $5 00 


IRON BOA’ 
Painted Black 


3A 5 5a 


42 Point Font $6 25 


CANDLE; 
Dark Room 


48 Point Font $7 50 3A $440 5a $3510 


PHONES 


54 Point Font $9 25 


60 Point Font $10 80 3A $680 4a $400 
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Philadelphia 
New York 
Chicago 


Detroit 


Keystone Type Foundry _,., 











HE “Buckeye Proofs,” in addition to the Buck- 
eye Sample-books, should be on the desk of every printer and buyer 
of printing. They show, for the first time, how striking and artistic 
covers, circulars, folders, etc., can be produced economically, by taking 
advantage of the combined high quality and moderate price of Buckeye 
Covers. Many printers tell us that the color-printed ‘‘ dummy blanks’’ 
included in this set are alone worth many times the price of admission. As 
the price of admission is only two cents, this is a doubtful compliment — 
but you better invest the two cents and see for yourself. A request on your 


business letter-head is all that is necessary. 


Buckeye Covers are now made in sixteen colors, four finishes and four 
weights —the greatest variety and the greatest values ever offered by a 
Stocked by the following representative dealers : 


Zellerbach Paper 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO...The Sabin-Robbins Paper Co. 
FOREIGN SELLING AGENTS, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, London, England 
Sample-book No. 1 shows SINGLE THICK weights in three finishes 
Sample-book No. 2 shows DOUBLE THICK and RIPPLE FINISH 
Either book, or both, with the ‘‘ Buckeye Proofs,’’ sent free on request 
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THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
In Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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A Really Real Editor 


By ADDISON BENNETT 


HORCROHOHCHOHOHCHOHOROCLOHOHCOEC ECO HOH: 


IGHT or nine years ago I was working as a compositor in New York 
city, and was badly in need of a rest. So I concluded I would take 
a couple of weeks, and get as close to nature as | could within two or 
three hours of the city, and recuperate. 

Some of your western readers may not be aware of the fact that one can 
get practically out of the modern world within fifty miles of Gotham, but 
such is the case. I can take you to little towns not two hours distant and 
show you specimens of the hey rube, weary willie, the hobo and the “ gol 
dern’’ and “ by gum” yahoos that can not be found at all in the West. If 
I were a bunco artist and wanted to sell gold bricks, I would devote my time 
and talents to the rural communities in northern New Jersey, southern New 
York, western Connecticut and eastern Pennsylvania. You can find hun- 
dreds and thousands of the most unsophisticated people there that claim to 
be alive. 

I took the Pennsylvania Railroad, or rather I took a train, not the entire 
road, and rode two hours, getting off at a little station in the — well, on a 
river, and not over a thousand miles from Lock Haven. 

Then I took a stage and went seven miles up the side of a mountain and 
seven miles down the other side. Only I walked the most of the way and 
beat the stage by thirty minutes. 

‘I landed in a little valley which is about seven miles long by three miles 
wide, hemmed in by mountains on every side. | think they call it Heavenly 
Valley. It is a mighty pretty and productive bit of country, with as fine 
farms as you will ever see. But the residents live as much to themselves as 
if they were out of the world. Very little of any sort of grain, produce or 
anything else is hauled out over the mountains. Almost all business is a 
matter of barter and trade among themselves. 

I had previously written to the editor and proprietor of the newspaper 
published in the little town at which I landed. His name might be D. Henry 
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R. Stevens, only it is not. But that is the way he parted his cognomen. 
When I arrived at the hotel I was shown to a room, and rested up a little 
until the stage arrived with my baggage. Then I changed some of my cloth- 
ing and went down and asked the landlord if there were a gentleman living 
in town by the name of D. Henry R. Stevens, and he quickly replied, ‘* Why 
sure; he is the editor of our paper.” 

I inquired where he might be found, and the boniface replied: ‘‘ You 
go straight down the street, on the other side, and you will meet him before 
you get to the postoffice.” ‘* But,” I said, “ 1 do not know this editor man.” 
** Well,” he retorted, ‘ you will know him when you meet him.” __. 

I concluded that the landlord was bughouse, and mildly suggested that 
perhaps D. Henry did not carry a sign or banner to make himself known 
to strangers. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘* you will know him all right, all right, when you meet 
up with him. And to prove my belief | will bet you the drinks that you 
both meet him and know him — if you start at once.”’ 

That bet was a cinch. If I did not know him, I won; if I did meet him 
and knew him, I could “ pass by on the other side”’ and still win. So I 
accepted the proposition of the landlord that we take the drink then, and after 
imbibing a little rum and gum | started off toward the postoffice. 

About a block down I met D. Henry — and I knew him! Sure! Any- 
body could tell he was an editor. He was in his bare feet, had on a calico 
shirt, a pair of blue denim overalls, one suspender, a pencil behind each ear, 
another suspended by a string from his shirt pocket, and fastened by a clothes- 
pin attached to the same pocket were about fifty sheets of 6 by 9 news paper, 
cut jagged as if hacked off with a shoe knife. 

Know him! I guess yes; anybody would have known that he was the 
editor. . 

_ Then I went back and paid for the drinks — several of them — and the 
editor man joined us. I think for the next hour he had the best time he 
ever had in his life, for he was hollow clear down to the stone bruise on 
his off heel. 

After a while the supper bell rang, and | invited him in to take supper 
with me, and his appetite excelled his thirst. — 

The following day I went down and interviewed the editor in his office. 
He was dead set to sell his plant to me, explaining that he was a shoemaker, 
not a printer, but the half-soling and heeling business getting mighty dull, 
he had traded his shoe knife and awls and two yearling heifers for the print- 
ing plant and good-will. 

And I truthfully can say that if the yearlings were free of the “ pip,’’ or 
whatever disease infects such “critters,” that D. Henry got the worst of the 


deal. 
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He occupied three rooms of a four-room shack, the other room. being 
sublet “‘ to a good-paying tenant,”’ he recited. | asked what rent he paid 
for the entire house, and he replied, “* Ten dollars — and it’s too much. But 
I think if I sell to you I can get it reduced to eight dollars, if you will pay it 
all in cash, for | make the owner take two dollars in printing and two dol- 
lars in work in his garden.” 

I inquired what the subtenant paid, and he said, “ Two dollars — and 
he pays it prompt.” 

Then I asked him when the rent was payable, and he replied, ‘‘ Half of 
it in January and half in July, but he don’t say anything if I get a little 
behind.”’ 

I suggested that I thought it would come easier to pay monthly. “I 
can’t do it very well,”’ he said, ‘ for when you split ten dollars into twelve 
payments it makes it hard to figure out the odd change.” 

I forget the immediate conversation thereafter, for the idea that he was 
paying only ten dollars a year, four dollars of that in work, and collecting 
two dollars from his tenant, sort of “ kerflummixed”’ me. 

His paper, he said, had sixty subscribers, at fifty cents a year each. He 
was, however, “ liable to get another almost any day, now.”’ “ And | have,” 
he confided, “a great run of jobwork. Why, last year I printed six sets of 
auction bills at three dollars per set, over half of it in cash.” 

Just then one of the sixty came in to renew his subscription, and D. 
Henry was about the proudest and busiest man I ever met. After much 
figuring it was decided that there was eighty cents due The Bugle Call for 
Liberty, and the account was settled by the delinquent delivering three ax- 
handles and agreeing to fetch in two more within thirty days. 

After the subscriber had drifted out, D. Henry said to me: “I got a lit- 
tle the best of him, for I can get eighteen cents apiece in trade for them 
handles up at the store.’ 

And D. Henry was as happy as J. Pierpont would be at winning a mil- 
lion dollars in a railway deal — happier! In fact, I think the primitive peo- 
ple of Heavenly Valley have all of the plutocrats skinned seven ways from 
the jack, when it comes to happiness and peace of mind. 

I had a mighty fine visit, I can tell you. The hotel was one of the best 
I ever stopped at, and the landlord —a chubby-faced, boyish-looking chap, 
weighing nearer three hundred pounds than two hundred — was about the jol- 
liest fellow I ever met up with. You can bet he knew how to keep a hotel, all 
right, and his wife knew how to keep her end of the business up. The table 
was spread with as good food and as well cooked as I ever sat down to, 
and plenty of it. Such milk and cream, jellies and jams, puddings and cus- 
tards I never before had tasted. And fried chicken! Don’t mention it! 
And usually at every meal. 
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I had a neat and cheerful room — four large windows, a fine bathtub 
with an abundance of hot and cold water at all times. Why, the room was 
as large as a New York three-room flat! 

But the cost — Gee! That took my breath away when I came to settle. 

I was there fifteen days. When the hour of departure came, the land- 
lord handed me two dollars and fifty cents, for I had given him an advance 
payment of ten dollars on the night of my arrival. And my board was three- 
fifty a week — four bits a day! 





Soliloquies of the Devil 


By H. F. LOCKHART 


This measly print-shop ain't no place for me; 
Good manners in this joint don’t make no hit. 

The slang them printers uses — Hully chee! — 
Would make a Yale professor throw a fit. 

You bet yer life 1 wouldn't talk the stuff; 

I never could stand for that kind of guff! 


Me mudder, too; if ever she got wise 
That I was usin’ slang, shed bust me slats. 
So many times she tells me “Bat yer eyes, 
Or ye'll be talking like them Casey brats.” 
Them kids talk slang, but say! I got a hunch 
They ain't got nothin’ on this printer bunch! 


This mornin’ when | first come down to work 
The foreman says “Here, Henry, hit the pike; 

An’ git yer skates on— don’t you dast to shirk; 
Be back in fifteen minutes. Skip, now, hike!” 

At first I didn’t tumble, then I went; 

For “Chase yerself” was all the geezer meant. 


He talks a lot about the “galley” too; 
I s'pose he means his girl. | rather guess 
That she'd be pretty mad if she just knew 
How much he talks "bout puttin’ forms to press. 
Say! If he wants to hug her, that’s his game. 
I] wouldn’t talk about it, just the same. 


I guess I'll have to quit; I'm gettin’ bad. 
Sometimes | hate to go to Sunday-school ; 

I'll sure lose all the bringin’-up I've had 
If I do everythin’ by printer's rule. 

But if I stay and all the rest goes hang, 

Say what you will — I'm darned if I'll talk slang! 
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Making the “Congressional Record’ 


By EMMETT CAMPBELL HALL 


LMOST every phase of the great routine known as Government is 
interesting — none more so than the making of the Congressional 
Record, that daily publication wherein is set forth what has — or 

often has not — been said by the men who are the spokesmen of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 
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SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS , SECOND ESSfON. 
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SEN ATE. 
Trespay, January 9, 1912. 
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Reduced first page of the official paper of the national legislature 


The gentleman from ,” says the Speaker, as the member in ques- 
tion rises, and the galleries hold their breath. The gentleman from is 
a famous orator. The people in the galleries know it, because they have read 
his burning words in the papers, and have longed for the opportunity to hear 
them ring through the arches of the House of Representatives. 
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“The gentleman from — is recognized for one minute,’”’ the Speaker 
says, and smiles blandly. 

The member whose existence has been acknowledged throws out his chest. 

“Mr. Speaker!’ he 
says. There is a slight 
pause. ‘I request leave 
to extend my remarks in 
the Record,” he adds, and 
the Speaker nods. That 
is all there is to it. Next 
day the “ home folks ”’ will 
read the speech, through 
which may be scattered 
a little “applause” or 
“laughter ’’ in parenthe- 
ses, and flatter themselves 
that their “‘member’’ is 
not afraid to get right up 
and “ bust the trusts” or stand for a reasonable duty on sugar, or whatever 
it is. 

Of course, speeches are actually made, sometimes, and the members, 
most of them, go out into the cloakrooms and smoke. When there is real 
speaking, on the floor, the official reporters get busy, however, for every 
word officially spoken 
must be recorded. 

There is a continuous 
and verbatim record of 
every word spoken on the 
floor’ of the House of 
Representatives and of 
the Senate since the for- 
mation of the Republic, 
beginning with the first 
session of the First Con- 
gress, 1789, such official 
talk having been at that 
time taken down in long- Dictating and transcribing notes of House of Representatives proceedings 
hand and, up to 1824, 
published under the title, ‘“‘ Annals of Congress.’’ In those “ good old days ’ 
a member would sometimes have to stop and wait for the reporter to catch 
up, and it has been suggested that this was a not altogether objectionable 
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House of Representatives in session —— official “* reporters *’ at their desk 
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state, inasmuch as it gave the speaker time to think before he expressed his 
opinions. 

From 1824 to 1837 the words of the lawmakers were put in type under 
the heading, “ Debates of 
Congress,” and from 1837 
to 1873 the title of the 
official report was the 
Congressional Globe. 
Since the suspension of 
the Globe, the official 
publication has been the 
Congressional Record. 

The Congressional Globe 
shows that during the first 
session of the Twenty- 
third Congress the Sena- 
tors and Representatives 
talked 480 printed pages, 
but the record of the first session of the Fifty-first Congress occupied 11,000 
of the same size pages — and one can draw almost any conclusion. 

As regards the Senate proceedings, no word appears in the Record not 
actually spoken on the floor — the Senator must either deliver his speech in 
person, or have some one read it for him. The need of such a rule in the 
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Linotypes in Government Printing Office used in setting up “* Congressional Record 
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House is obvious, but it is 
unlikely that it will ever 
be adopted, so long as the 
franking privilege is ex- 
tended to members. Under 
the present practice a Rep- 
resentative, after being rec- 











ognized for one minute, and 
being given permission to 
extend his remarks in the 
Record, can make any kind 
of a political speech, and 
send it all over the coun- 
try, in unlimited numbers, 
without the payment of 
postage. A most striking example of abuse of the “ leave to print ” occurred in 
1892, when a Representative, after securing leave to print, ‘ extended ”’ his 
‘‘ remarks ”’ by having printed as a part of the “ proceedings of Congress” the 


The great presses on which the “* Record "’ is printed 
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complete works of Henry George on protection and free trade. This publica- 
tion — furnished by the Government Printing Office in unlimited numbers at 
actual cost of printing and paper, and mailable free of postage — was much cir- 
lated as a campaign docu- 

ment. 
The actual making of 
the Record — the mechan- 
ical part of it — is, how- 
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Sy 
te, 


ever, an interesting proc- 
ess. Speed is the keynote 
from the moment the 
member or Senator begins 
to speak to the time the 
printed copy of the Record 
is deposited in the Wash- 
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ington postoffice. 

Placed in front of the 

presiding officer in both 

the House and Senate is a table known as the reporters’ desk. In the Sen- 
ate the reporters write their notes seated at this desk, but in the House the 
reporter rarely occupies the position assigned to him, the hall being large and 
noise and confusion the rule. The House reporter takes up a position near 
the member speaking, and moves about as the debate shifts from side to side 
of the House. These re- 
porters work in turns or 
shifts of ten minutes, and 
the accuracy with which 
they make a report of a 
debate, with frequent in- 
terruptions of the speaker, 
and amid the astonish- 





The machine that assembles and stitches the sheets of the “Record” 











ing confusion which fre- 


quently reigns on the floor, 
is nothing short of mar- 
velous. 

So soon as a reporter 
finishes his ten minutes’ Trimming machine at work on “Congressional Record,” Government Printing Office 
turn, he hurries to the re- 
porters’ room and dictates his notes toa graphophone, which, in turn, dictates 
to a typewriter, so that a couple of minutes after the member has ceased to 


speak he is handed a typewritten copy of the first part of his speech, for revi- 
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sion and correction. So soon as the copy receives the member’s approval, it 
is hurried by special messenger to the Government Printing Office, and long 
before the day’s session is ended much of the proceedings is in type. The six 
House of Representatives reporters receive a salary of $5,000 each, and earn it. 
The proceedings of the Senate are reported by contract, at $25,000 a year. 

There are many rules and regulations concerning the Congressional Record, 
one of which is that when copy is taken out by Senators or Representatives 
it must be returned to the Government Printing Office not later than 12 o'clock, 
midnight, in order to insure its publication in the Record of the following morn- 
ing. Another is that no illustrations, maps or diagrams may be used with- 
out the specific approval of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

That department of the Government Printing Office in which the Record 
is gotten out is run on a 24-hour-day schedule during the sessions of Con- 
gress, and is probably the most exact and speedy printing plant in the world. 
Mergenthaler linotype machines are used in setting up, and a press especially 
designed for the purpose prints off, the daily edition, averaging about thirty 
thousand copies. An ingenious machine collects and stitches the loose sheets, 
and the only handwork in connection with the making of the Record is the wrap- 
ping for the mail, the wrappers having been previously printed from stencil. 

Each Senator is allowed eighty-seven copies of the Record for free distri- 
bution, and each member of the House and each delegate fifty-nine copies. 
It is the universal practice of Senators and members to have their quotas 
mailed to newspapers and public libraries in their respective States and dis- 
tricts. The Record can be obtained by any person by subscription, however, 
the cost being $8 for the first or long session, and $4 for the short or second 
session. 





Three ae Weeklies That Got Out of the Rut 


By JOHN ANSON FORD 


OREST PARK, ILLINOIS, is given unique distinction by having within 

its borders twenty or more cemeteries. It is one of Chicago's great 

burying places. Formerly this village was further distinguished by its 
board of trustees which proposed to finance its administration by taxing 
the dead — it attempted to raise revenue by means of a wheel-tax on all 
funerals coming from outside the village. This proposal raised such a great 
furor among self-respecting people both in and outside the village that it proved 
the Waterloo of the politicians in power. In that storm of protest a much- 
maligned but mighty courageous village paper led. This publication had for 
its motto: 
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“The public press, no less than public office, is a public trust.” 

A high-sounding phrase, you say, for the publisher of a local weekly. 
Yes, but it has been lived up to in a remarkable degree. The motto first 
appeared on the first issue of Oak Leaves (Oak Park, Illinois) about fifteen 
years ago, and to-day is the criterion for three local papers in as many neigh- 
boring communities. At the outset Oak Leaves went to the home of a few 
hundred subscribers. To-day the circulation is four thousand. 

It would not be accurately descriptive of these weeklies to ascribe their 
success entirely to the above motto. O. M. Donaldson, the publisher, attrib- 
utes it to these features: The policy of public service, the size and shape of 
the papers, the character of the reading matter (including a strong editorial 
page) and the quality of the advertising. 

Forest Park, a town adjoining Oak Park, has been one of the hardest 
local newspaper fields in the country. Its six thousand inhabitants are many 
of them foreigners with small means. Their interest in community affairs 
has been commensurate with the immediate effect of those affairs on their 
pocketbooks. Their social and political life has centered around forty-two 
saloons. The merchants in former years did business with neither adver- 
tising nor show-windows, and they have held to their old ideas with a tenacity 
almost baffling the advertising solicitor. This is the community in which 
Donaldson started Forest Leaves five years ago. It was decidedly a venture. 
In that community any publication would be a venture that held anti-saloon 
sentiments, was opposed to rule by a political ring and could not be brow- 
beaten. Though Forest Leaves left no uncertainty as to its stand on public 
questions, it proposed to be first of all a news paper. A live, young man 
was put in the field and he got the news. The paper met with bitter oppo- 
sition, but little by little won on its merits. 

There are few country editors who have started with less than Donald- 
son. One day back in the nineties this editor-to-be found himself in Austin, 
Illinois, with a large stock of ambition, but penniless. He had recently come 
from the East, where his college course had been cut short by circumstances 
not under his control. He had had reportorial and printing experience and, 
though without money, as I have said, he determined to start a paper. Bor- 
rowing $25, he went into partnership with a young friend whose cash 
resources totaled the same amount. One partner solicited jobwork while the 
other executed it on a rented hand press. An increasing business warranted 
starting a local ‘“ sheet” in what was then Austin. This venture, though it 
lasted less than a year, gave Donaldson funds with which to secure a semi- 
defunct paper in the neighboring town of Oak Park. He found it a “ bleary ” 
eight-page, ‘ patent-inside”” affair. The first week under its new editor it 
came out in pamphlet form, sixteen pages (9 by 12) of book paper, all home- 
print; the number of pages soon increased to thirty-two, then to forty-eight, 
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and now there are frequently sixty-four pages, constituting one of the newsi- 
est, cleanest and most profitable local weeklies in America. 

The beginning was hard. For months Donaldson was his own reporter, 
advertising solicitor and compositor. He scoured the town each week on 
his bicycle; he made a special effort to ‘clean up”’ all the events occurring 
Thursday and Friday, bringing his pages down to the “ minute’’; then he 
boarded a train for Chicago late Thursday night armed with data and notes 
for the making of his copy. In the city, all Thursday night and a greater part 
of Friday, he sat in the editorial rooms of the publishing house at which he 
had his paper printed, writing practically the entire paper during that time. 
The linotype operators looked on Donaldson as an editor with superhuman 
power. He could make copy — and good copy, too — fast enough to “ hang” 
two machines. This habit of uninterrupted work from Thursday morning 
until Friday night lasted many months. It nearly cost the young editor his 
health, but it laid splendid foundations for Oak Leaves, and the two papers he 
started later. 

From the first Donaldson has had advanced ideas as to what news is. 
Scandal and sensationalism have had no place in his publications. Evil-doing 
is regarded as legitimate news only when the welfare of the community is 
affected. Oak Park is well-to-do, cultured, and proud of its good name, and 
there Donaldson’s policy has met with pronounced approval. To-day Oak 
Leaves’ special carriers deliver the paper to practically every home in the vil- 
lage — it is still a village despite its population of eighteen thousand. 

While this success of Oak Leaves is a splendidly encouraging example of 
progressive local journalism, the success of Forest Leaves is more striking. It 
would be difficult to find a greater contrast than exists between Oak Park and 
Forest Park, yet Donaldson has applied the same principles to one paper that 
he has to the other. In the less cultured, ring-ruled community the high type 
of journalism has gained as great popularity as it has in Oak Park, whose 
founders were, and whose spirit still is, typical of old New England. 

At the outset those “ gold dust twins” of publishing success — circu- 
lation and advertising — were very hard to find in Forest Park. People 
believed Donaldson was playing a political game; they did not like the size 
and appearance of his paper (although to-day this is considered a strong 
feature); they said that to advertise was to drop money into a well. Finally, 
all other arguments failing to discourage the persistent solicitor, he was told 
that “* Forest Park didn’t need another paper anyway.” 

Forest Leaves began with eight pages of the same style as Oak Leaves. It 
was founded not only on the same business principles, but showed the same 
news thrift. The villagers were astonished, and secretly very much pleased, 
to see their names in the new paper. Foes were treated with the same defer- 
ence as friends. Weddings, funerals, births were recorded in a style befitting 
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the events — nothing was stereotyped, and there were few mistakes. The 
frank and accurate reports of village board meetings made the hitherto undis- 
turbed village trustees shift uneasily in their seats. In short, the paper “ took.” 
Many new subscribers began by purchasing an occasional copy on the news- 
stand. Three-months’ subscriptions lengthened into “ yearlies.’”” From two 
hundred the subscription list has grown to eleven hundred. 

We will not speak of the publishing of Donaldson's third and most recent 
venture — The Austinite —in Austin, now a suburb of Chicago, except to say 
that it has duplicated the success of the two weeklies already described. The 
combined circulation of these three papers is now sixty-nine hundred. 

Near the three communities served by these publications is a large amuse- 
ment park. From time to time its manager has sent Donaldson well-written 
press agent’s “ stories’’ about the park, together with assurance of proper 
remuneration. Donaldson will have none of them. Not that the press agent’s 
matter is untrue or objectionable, but because it is “ paid” matter which is 
to run as news. Railroads, telephone companies, theatrical troops, church 
societies and women’s clubs have tried to break down Donaldson’s rule, but 
have failed. ‘* Advertising is advertising and news-matter is news-matter, 
and they never are going to get mixed in my papers,” is the way Donald- 
son disposes of a question that has sorely vexed many another publisher. 
These policies have given this editor power. He is consulted on many pub- 
lic questions. His subscribers — average Americans, busy with their own 
affairs — have come to look to his editorials for guidance on village questions, 
whether it be paving, parks, policemen, or public schools. As was to be 
expected, Forest Park’s officialdom has defied Donaldson. But his hammer- 
ing at its crooked practices never ceased. The episode of the funeral tax, 
referred to at the outset of this article, proved the last straw. The editor saw 
his chance and led in a fight against the village board, advocating a commis- 
sion form of government. The politicians were at their wits’ ends. They 
used autos, drinks, promises and stealthily passed coin to no avail. The peo- 
ple only smiled, for at last they had awakened. In that typical bit of “* newer ” 
American democracy leaven had been germinating ideas of self-respect, of 
community interest, and of patriotism. The local newspaper had done most 
effective work. The landslide for the commission form of government was 
incontrovertible proof of the leavening power of clean journalism in what 
seemed a mighty hopeless lump. 
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It was late one Friday night that we sat in the front office — Oak Leaves 
has grown to the distinction of a “front office” in later years — and Don- 
aldson began to talk of ‘“‘ the business.”” The last sheet was off the press, 
and the air was laden with the smell of printers’ ink. It was the hour of all 
hours in a local editor’s week when he is ready to muse. Here is what he 
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told me, and | have a suspicion that in those few words, spoken in an unas- 
suming, friendly way as we leaned back in our chairs, is } to be found the 
secret of Donaldson’s success. 

‘“*Making money? No, I don’t suppose you would call it that. I pay 
as good wages as | can and get out as good a paper as | can and | have 
enough to make a fair living. (Donaldson still rents a humble house.) The 
rest I turn back into “ plant.” I suppose I shall always be turning the profits 
back into “ plant,” but it helps to get out better papers and that’s my ambi- 
tion — not to make money, no, not that, but to get out the best local news- 
papers in America. Some folks tell me I have succeeded in doing that, but 
I am not so sure.” And then he added: “ It will be a sorry day for the papers 
when we are satisfied with them.” 





Incompetent Accounting 


Cause of More Failures Than All Other Reasons Combined 
By ERIC J. EVERETT, C. P. A. 


CONOMIC development of a business enterprise is hampered and retarded through 
the lack of. ability to keep correct accounts of its financial condition and the results 
of all of its business transactions. 

When the accounting system fails to disclose where economies may be effected 
so that profits may be enchanced or advantages established in meeting competition, the 
condition is clearly a case of incompetent record-making. 

Concerns keeping records of this character are ones from whom ruinous competition 
is to be feared. They are a menace to business. 

The lack of knowledge of the true cost of its product and the actual expense of trans- 
acting its business necessarily lead to the acceptance of false prices. It must result in 
failure as a certainty and there is no avoidance of it in due time. 

No business can dispose of its product for less than its original cost and the expense 
of handling, without impairing its capital. If such transactions are repeated sufficiently, its 
entire capital necessarily will be exhausted. 

Incompetent accounting has been the cause of more business failures than all other 
reasons combined. Realize what this means to the business world. 

Intelligent accounting is absolutely essential to attain success, if success is measured 
by the accumulation of profits as the result of business transactions. 

Economy in business is dependent upon intelligent accounting for future guidance 
in its development. There is no business that can not make economic gains through 
intelligent accounting. 

The prevalence of incompetent accounting is the direct result of the lack of correct 
education in the importance of accounting as a business factor. 

The accounting records of a business have always been considered an expense, yet 
in many lines of business intelligent accounting has done more to increase profits than 
the mechanical inventions have done to reduce the cost of production. 
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The “Tramp Abroad” | : 


By H. W. DENNIE 


MPRIMIS, I’m not a printer — only a newspaper man — but as such (since 
one vocation goes to a large extent with the other) I feel qualified in a 
way to speak on the chances of the ordinary “comp.” making his way 

around the world. And, by way of 
a summary at the beginning, I would 
tender Mr. Punch’s celebrated advice 


ee ae Don’t.” 


In the States, at least in the far ot 
West, where I have worked altogether, Troy formes 
the printer’s chances for work on 
papers — putting aside jobwork and DECEMBER 
job-offices — are seemingly about nine MOND AY 


million per cent better than those of 
the “tramp ”’ reporter; at least, I have 


found it so, and many times | have 
heartily regretted that I never learned 
the trade, which, by the way, I consider 
the best in the world, all things con- 
sidered. 


But, away from the U. S. flag — Pe, 
particularly in the Orient — yes, and % 11th MOON & 


under that same flag in most of our “6 





** possessions,” it’s different. For while 
the reporter does not always tumble 
into a job immediately, if he knows a 

his work, and behaves while waiting, KT i é ie fr 
he is pretty sure eventually to land a 
* sit ’’ in Hawaii, the Philippines, or — #F € 
even in China, where there is at least pests 
one American daily — the China Press, AR “7 ek | 
of Shanghai, started last August. But T B) 
the printer begins to encounter cheap It Ax” ® py 
native labor the minute he strikes 
Honolulu, where there are three Amer- m ¥ 


4 


ican dailies; and in Manila, where the And thems my sentiments’ 


same number are published, a worse 
condition prevails. In China and Japan 
it’s still worse, for in those countries Leal tens nt Acie Chinen “isl eenaliee” 
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the weekly stipend paid native printers would not keep an American typo 


for a day. 

In the September (1911) number of THE INLAND PRINTER was an arti- 
cle by Monroe Woolley on “ Philippine Printing Shops,” in which he nar- 
rated the difficulties of a native printer, who did not understand English, 
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SCARCITY OF ARTISANS. 
—_——o-— 
PERTH ROYAL COMMISSION. 


eee 


SOME STARTLING FIGURES. 
PERTH, Monday.—The Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the scarcity of artisans took evi- 
dence to-day. Mr. W. B. Shaw, civil engineer, 
stated that building, and works in the metro- 
politan district were being delayed and deferred 
through the inadequacy of mechanics. Build- 


‘ings to cost £500,000 were' fn, course of erec- 


tion, and during next year others costing 
£1,708,000 were projected, in addition to rail- 
way works £1,441,000. Reckoning other public 
undertakings £4,000,000 worth. of works was 
projected for the year, 

Mr.-W. Leibe, contractor, sald he employed 
on an average 60 mechanics. His buildmg 
contracts had been delayed througn the scarcity 
of men. One £8000 contract’ took double the 
stipulated time to complete from tnis cause. 
He had been obliged to refuse a £4000 job 
through lack of men and had been unable to se- 
cure bricklayers at 12s, and stonecutters at 
18s to 14s a day. He had applied to the union 


trying to correct an English proof. 
It might have been added that, in 
spite of the far-famed “ educa- 
tion” Uncle Sam has lavished on 
those people for the past thirteen 
years, hardly any of them do 
“understand English.”” Reference 
is made particularly to printers on 
daily papers. The writer worked 
several months on the two leading 
dailies of Manila in 1911, and was 
plainly told by both his city edi- 
tors not to make any copy cor- 
rections in longhand, because of 
the inability of the printers to com- 
prehend it. 

Mr. Woolley’s article refers in 
glowing terms to the Bureau of 
Printing — and the plant deserves 


for carpenters; the. minimum was 12s, but a 
good man would get £4 a week. 


The commission adjourned ti!I to-morrow. appreciation. A battery of four- 


teen Linotypes is installed, and 
other mechanical appliances are 
up to date—all of which are 
operated by Filipinos. True, there are a few American “ craftsmen instruct- 
ors,’ who get $175 monthly, and a few proofreaders, but it must be remem- 
bered that the handful of Americans are all in the civil service, and a 
newcomer can’t always break into Government jobs on landing. 

Outside of that establishment, or anywhere else in the Philippines, the 
American printer would starve to death. In the fall of 1911 there were just 
two Linotypes operated in the entire archipelago (excluding the Govern- 
ment plant), these being in the composing-room of the Cablenews-American, 
the leading morning daily of the country. (I might add that up to Octo- 
ber, 1911, no dailies existed in the Islands except in Manila.) Every man 
in that room was a native; so were they in both the other daily offices. Ditto 
in the job-shops, and, of course, in the Filipino paper offices. Out of curi- 
osity, I asked the city editor of the Cablenews-American what the operators 











From the Sydney (Aus.) “* Daily Telegraph” 
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got, and my recollection is that he said two pesos, which is a dollar gold, a 
day. But in a city where the street-car men get 85 cents for ten hours’ work, 
carpenters 75 cents to $1, common laborers 50 cents and other callings in 
proportion (all natives, of course), printers’ wages are not surprising. Natu- 
rally, hand compositors receive less than machine men. So much for the 
Philippines. | 

In China, as far as the writer knows, there is not a machine in exist- 
ence on a daily paper. Even the only American daily — the China Press — 
at this writing (December, 1911), depends entirely on hand composition, 
although the publishers get out a very good sheet of ten to twelve pages 
six days a week, including a twenty to twenty-four page edition on Sundays. 
To an American it is, of course, the only readable paper in all China, prac- 
tically all the rest being British, and sticking to their time-honored methods 
of “reporting,” in conjunction with having the front page filled altogether 
with advertisements, and frequently the second and third. The North China 
Daily News, of Shanghai, the leading British paper in North China, has its 
first four pages all devoted to advertisements. All the composition is done 
by Chinese, who work cheaper than the Filipinos. A stray proofreader, or even 
a foreman experienced in Oriental methods, might possibly obtain work, 
but Americans stand very little show with British papers under the best of 
circumstances, either in China or elsewhere. Japan is as bad as China, if 
not worse, as far as American “ prints’ are concerned. 

In Australia or New Zealand an American might secure work if he were 
satisfied with the wages. I noted recently in an Australian paper —a spe- 
cial edition of the Perth Western Mail —the government scale for all kinds 
of trades and many occupations; and if my memory is not at fault, the 
figures for printers were 52 shillings a week, which means $12.48. Not- 
withstanding the fact that living may be a little cheaper than in the States, 
I don’t believe those figures would appeal very strongly to the average Amer- 
ican printer. 

Perhaps the accompanying extract, from the Sydney Daily Telegraph, of Sep- 
tember 26, 1911, while not applying to printers, will give an idea of Aus- 
tralian wages. When bricklayers get $2.88, and stonemasons $3.24 (two 
of the highest-paid trades of the States), printers can judge accordingly. 
No reference is made in the article to other foreign countries, because 
in virtually all others — England excepted, of course —a man would have 
to learn the language of the country before he could do much of anything. 

These statements are given merely to warn good Americans of the futility 
of foreign travel on the strength of their trade alone. 
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I fancy the proper means for increasing the love we bear to our native country, is, to reside 
some time in a foreign one. — Shenstone. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


LABOR always has been and ever will be the 
great and paramount question. Not until the 
employer and the craftsman can meet eye to eye 
to consider their common interests, with the means 
on either side successfully to attack chicanery and 
injustice, will the organizations come to unity of 
purpose and action for their common good and for 
the advancement of the craft. 





“CHEAPER to buy it than to make it,” said a 
salesman recently. And he was speaking of print- 
ing-house products. It was a rather striking way 
of stating what is trite. And the set of facts on 
which the expression was predicated was equally 
thought-provoking. The speaker cited the case of 
himself and others who had held responsible man- 
agerial positions, and abandoned them to become 
salesmen or brokers. He averred that they were 
making more money in that capacity than as pro- 
ducers. The explanation is found in the opening 
sentence of this paragraph. There is no chance 
to doubt the truth of the assertion. It proves again 
in new garb that graphic-arts men do not really 
know the market value of their work. If they 
did, then they would get that value direct from 
the customer, and not sell to a third party for a 
profit percentage less than the value named by the 
severest test — price on the market. 





IT has been said by way of reproach that the 
printer’s advertising is poor and ineffective in 
quality. At first sight, and considering the aver- 
age, 2 plea of guilty will have to be entered, as 
the evidence is strong, if not overwhelming. But 
some of the very best advertising emanates from 
printi>g-offices—that is, speaking of the artistic 
and mechanical features. It may be that the criti- 
cism, often heard, that this advertising does not 
“pull” is applicable to the finished catalogue as 
well as to the indifferently printed booklet. If this 
be so, we do not have to go far to seek the possible 
reason. In part, it is probably found in the fact 
that printers usually do their own advertising, 
Which is frequently a most difficult undertaking. 
Saturated with all the arguments in favor of print- 

6~4 


ing, the writer scorns to use them because he 
regards them as trite and self-evident, forgetting 
that they may be a novel message for the prospect. 
Even if that elusive personage had heard or read 
it previously, the circumstance may have been 
occasional and not sufficiently frequent to carry 
conviction. It is well-nigh impossible for the man 
immersed in making printing to grasp the view- 
point and comprehend the limitations of the buyer. 
Another factor is that the printer is not selling 
goods out of stock. He contracts for jobs, as it 
were. Every order has its peculiar problems and a 
certain individuality, which adds immensely to the 
printer-advertiser’s troubles. It has been observed 
that the nearer the printer comes to stock proposi- 
tions, such as letter-heads, envelope-cards, etc., the 
better the results from newspaper and other ordi- 
nary forms of advertising. If the practice of 
printers in advertising is not in line with their 
precepts, it must be conceded that their advertising 
problem is entirely different from that of the ordi- 
nary successful advertiser. 





SOMEWHERE during the past few years the 
printer has freed himself from the bonds of 
“style,” which once dominated all his efforts at 
typographical arrangement. Time was—and not 
so long ago, either — when the job-compositor or 
ad.-man felt that his work was not up to the proper 
standard unless it closely followed the prevailing 
“style.” If the style at the time happened to call 
for heavy type-faces, heavy type-faces were used, 
regardless of the nature of the work in hand. If 
the prevailing fad was for a text letter of some 
kind, text letters were used indiscriminately. But 
we have grown away from this foolish practice. 
A piece of work is now judged by altogether 
different standards than those of popular fancy, 
and one is free to use such type-faces as he sees fit, 
panels or no panels as he chooses, and such gen- 
eral arrangement or design as will in his judgment 
best present the subject. As a result the composi- 
tor, relieved of the necessity of trying to follow the 
“style,” devotes his attention to the most appro- 
priate presentation of the subject, and the quality 
of printing as a whole is accordingly improved. 
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EVERY small job-printer, every solicitor of 
printing knows that he can not have too many 
advertising kinks on the tip of his tongue. Many 
and many a journeyman working at his trade feels 
that he has within him the stuff out of which ad.- 
writers are made. He hesitates to declare himself, 
feeling that his knowledge is lopsided — too much 
emphasis having been given to the mechanics of 
advertising. There is reason for his timidity, but 
there is no good reason why he should remain a 
bond slave of his lopsided limitations. He should 
study the other side—the art of ad.-writing and 
the purpose of it. The reader who desires to study 
the fundamentals of advertising can not do better 
than follow the series which began in the Febru- 
ary issue. The articles and the opportunity for 
instruction by correspondence make one of the best 
offerings we have ever been able to present to 
our readers, and we are hopeful of helping many 
to better things through this opportunity. 





Printing Plants in Public Schools. 


Public-school boards in many American munici- 
palities are discussing the advisability of installing 
small printing plants in the various schools under 
their jurisdiction. A number of these boards 
already have taken action, and in some localities 


where plants have been in operation it is reported 
that success has attended the experiment. In the 
majority of schools, however, where the plan has 
been put into effect, sufficient time has not elapsed 
to determine whether success commensurate with 
the necessary expenditure of time and money will 


attend the new departure. At any rate, it can 
be said that there is a wide difference of opinion 
concerning the innovation, although much of this 
is brought about by disagreement as to the objects 
to be attained, with the natural result that various 
and conflicting methods are recommended for the 
conduct of these school print-shops. 

The subject is a perplexing one and should 
have the earnest and patient thought of all citizens 
who feel an interest in the progress of education. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has not deemed it the part 
of wisdom either to encourage or discourage the 
movement. It recognizes that in no other field of 
human endeavor should there be accorded greater 
latitude for research and experimentation than in 
the work of public-school educators. This is not 
to say, however, that suggestion and friendly criti- 
cism by the layman are not desired or necessary. 
On the other hand, the true educator will welcome 
open-minded discussion by the public of all ques- 
tions bearing on the work in which he is engaged, 
and we trust that printers will keep in mind not 
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only the best interests of the printing art, but the 
welfare of the American schoolboy when shaping 
their attitude toward vocational training in oyr 
public schools. 





The American Cost Commission. 


The esteemed Bulletin of the United Typothets 
contains an editorial announcement saying that 
the “American Printers’ Cost Commission has 
ceased to exist.” As forecast in these pages some 
months ago, the cost committee of the United 
Typothete will assume the duties that have hereto. 
fore been discharged by the cost commission. The 
passing of that body sees the end of a remarkable 
organization, which rendered an invaluable service, 
Originating in a mass-meeting that was called 
rather hurriedly, and which did not appear to have 
any purpose beyond being a pow-wow on costs, the 
commission began an agitation which stirred the 
trade from the most northerly to the most south- 
erly extremity of the continent. Its vibrations 
were felt across the seas to such an extent that 
echoes of its doings were heard in Spain. 

Under its direct supervision employing printers 
were induced to attend meetings in unprecedented 
numbers. Out of these grew sectional meetings 
that were larger than the “ parent” assemblages. 

Though results of educational work are pro- 
verbially slow, the decadent commission was the 
instrument through which the trend of thought in 
printerdom has been changed. Hundreds —let us 
hope thousands—of men look on life and their 
life-work from a different and better angle than 
they did four or five years ago. Old ideas have 
been abandoned. The community-of-interest spirit 
has very largely superseded the old idea that busi- 
ness is bloodless guerrilla warfare. Apart from 
its insistence on better commercial methods, the 
commission has been a preacher of a higher stand- 
ard of living for printers, which is, after all, the 
basis of true advancement. 

Probably the most important accomplishment 
of the commission was a by-product, something not 
mentioned in programs and rarely referred to in 
the intensely earnest speeches made under its aus- 
pices. In the interchange of opinions a spirit of 
amity was developed not only between individuals, 
but factional rancor was stilled. ‘True, an attempt 
to form one organization failed at Denver, but even 
in the heat of controversy there was but a slight 
manifestation of that bitterness which one would 
naturally expect in the circumstances. 

Perhaps unique among industrial organiza- 
tions, the American Printers’ Cost Commission 
has performed a great service for a great industry, 
the value of which we are only beginning to see, 
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for it is a service that is cumulative and will 
increasingly benefit the trade and society. 

The men who devoted their time, energy and 
talent in producing these results have made the 
craft their everlasting debtor. 





Cooperation the Printer’s Hope. 

Inability to comprehend what forces make for 
progress in business or in society probably is the 
greatest barrier to a fuller and still more effective 
development of trade and civilization. To prove 
this assertion, we have only to glance at the his- 
tory of the printing business. More than half a 
century ago a handful of journeymen printers dis- 
covered that cooperation was the only means 
through which they could effectively better their 
condition. It is not likely that these early-day 
printers gave much thought to the problems of the 
print-shop owner: such were affairs of the owner 
himself. But they saw that their own material 
and moral well-being demanded a shoulder-to- 
shoulder policy. And with courage and persistence 
the journeyman printers of America, through that 
policy, have been remarkably successful in bring- 
ing about better conditions in the workrooms and 
amore adequate return for their labor. 

With this example of the efficacy of coopera- 
tion right under their very noses, employing print- 
ers were unable to recognize its value in solving 
their own problems. Instead, many of them were 
in favor of directing their energies toward pre- 
venting even their employees from cooperating. 

Now, after all these years, employers are just 
beginning to see the light. The process of educa- 
tion has been slow indeed. It has been hard to 
leave the “calf path.” The idea of sitting down 
with a competitor and talking to him about one’s 
business affairs—such outrageous violation of 
“good business principles ” was entirely out of the 
question. This was the old position, and some are 
still clinging to it. 

But the pioneers of the get-together movement 
are gratified to know that the printer’s hope— 
cooperation—is gathering force with each suc- 
ceeding year, and the time is not far distant when 
the cooperative uplift, began so many years ago 
by a few journeymen printers, will envelop all of 
printerdom. 





THE ‘* ONE-TIME”? AD. 

The “one-time” advertiser abandons the field right 
after the sowing, and the weeds of public forgetfulness 
grow over his immature plant. To be sure, there are 
exceptions to this rule. Some “ one-time ” advertisements 
are highly productive, just as some seeds yield crops a hun- 
dredfold with practically no care or attention having been 
bestowed after the planting. However, these only prove 
the rule— John A. Reddan. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THE WAHNETA; ALSO THE INSURGENT. 


BY JOE M. JOHNSON. 


, =, HE Wahneta is the “bogy man” of typo- 

Zs graphical union politics. He stalks 

<< ) X through each recurring campaign, and, 

qs while his enemies revile and denounce 

Ree him, he goes quietly down the line garner- 

h ele fsa ing votes, and, as a general thing, he 

garners a-plenty. Yea, he even garners 

the vote of the insurgent, but the insur- 
gent doesn’t know it. 

So much for Wahnetaism as a feature of union politics. 
It will be mentioned again further on. 

Wahnetaism may be likened unto religion, in that it is 
“a warp running through the weft of human ‘history.” 
There will be no attempt to trace the resemblance further. 

The practice of Wahnetaism — in one form or another, 
under one name or another — is as old as the human race. 
Moses was a Wahneta; King Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
were Wahs, as was also the Apostle Paul, the last named 
being first an insurgent. 

Any man is a Wah whom you, from your standpoint, 
choose to designate as such; and Wahnetaism is wherever 
you, from your standpoint, choose to find it. 

From the standpoint of law and order, Sitting Bull, Ger- 
onimo and Chief Joseph were insurgents, but members of 
their respective tribes regarded them as Wahs. 

It was Wahnetaism that prompted kings and emperors 
to form ministries. The formation of cabinets by presidents 
of republics is an outgrowth of the same prompting, and 
the caucus of political parties can be charged also to the 
spirit of Wahnetaism. 

When Christ came on earth as a preacher and teacher, 
he realized the magnitude of his task; he knew that he 
could not preach to all people of all nations at all times; he 
knew he could not live in all ages; he knew also that he 
could not trust the mob. So he designated and called 
together the twelve apostles, and sat in council with them, 
and taught them the things that he wished passed on, bid- 
ding them “ go to all nations and preach the gospel.” 

The twelve apostles formed the first circle of Christian 
Wahnetas of which we have any record. 

Many will declare in picturesque English that there 
hasn’t been a Christian Wah since, but due allowance should 
always be accorded the visual perspective of the orator. 
Occasionally one acquires new glasses and gets a different 
view. 

His brothers sold Joseph into Egypt because he was a 
Wah — that is, he was his father’s favorite, and that fact, 
to the brothers, meant Wahnetaism. Joseph suffered the 
loss of wearing apparel and other hardships, but withstood 
temptation and remained a Wah, and afterward he had 
those same brothers eating out of his hand, and they were 
glad to do it. 

The Wah of to-day may have been the insurgent of yes- 
terday; the insurgent of to-day may become the Wah of 
to-morrow. 

Wahnetaism is seldom acquired by seeking; it is usually 
thrust upon one. 

When the angel of the Lord appeared unto Gideon and 
told him to do battle with the Midianites for the delivery of 
oppressed Israel, Gideon little dreamed that he was about 
to become a Wah. He went forth to battle, armed only with 
a pitcher, a torch, and a trumpet. (The Wah of to-day 
uses neither torch nor trumpet.) After Gideon’s victory he 
was a judge in Israel for forty years. If he had been an 
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insurgent, the rollers would have been put under him in 
one-twentieth of the time. 

The Wah may be likened unto the serpent, in that he 
hath wisdom, and his wisdom is generally susceptible of 
practical application; and again the Wah may be likened 
unto the serpent which declines to die merely because his 
head has been bruised. Other similes might be suggested, 
but there is no desire to overwork the serpent. 

Wahnetaism may not harmonize with the strict letter of 
the law; it may not appeal to the loftiest sentiment of man; 
it may not catch the highest moods of nature, but it does 
catch votes. And the desire to catch votes is a malady with 
which both Wah and insurgent have been afflicted for so 
long that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

The Wah does not look with favor upon the practice of 
exchanging horses in midstream; he knows somewhat of 
the virtue of adhesion; some claim that to be his specialty. 
Anyhow he has been known to hover near unto a good thing, 
and apparently reck not of the flight of time. 

The Wah is a modest man; and none there be who come 
in his name, saying: “I amhe.” He doesn’t declaim from 
the housetops. He doesn’t hire a hall and hold open meet- 
ings. He doesn’t rush into print with a list of officers and 
declarations of intention. He doesn’t depend upon hysteria 
to evolve either man or measure, and he doesn’t “ tin-pan ” 
to victory either man or measure. In short, he appears to 
be absolutely indifferent to the advantages of publicity, but 
when the day comes for counting noses he is seldom caught 
between the bases. 

The difference between the Wah and the insurgent is 
that the former is practical and the latter is not. And 
again, the difference between what they stand for, respect- 
ively, amounts to the difference between success and the 
lack of it; also it is the difference between good politics and 
bad politics. And in all conscience both are sufficiently bad. 

The insurgent, whom you love as a brother, will some 
time come and tell you that there was once an organization 
of Wahs at Pohick, and that he broke it up — disbanded 
it. You can readily believe him, because you know he is 
truthful, but he overlooked the fact that the Wahs at Pohick 
didn’t know they were disbanded — and they are there yet. 
The individual Wah can be eliminated, but the spirit of 
Wahnetaism will abide with us all the days of our lives. 

There are those who proclaim with much emphasis that 
there is actually an “ Inner Circle ” of oath-bound culprits, 
whose members are deserving of things not only unpleasant 
but unprintable. They frequently wot not of what they 
proclaim, and the Wahs won’t tell; but in spite of all bick- 
erings and misunderstandings; in spite of all protests, all 
proclamations, and all preachments, the practice of Wahne- 
taism still obtains, and, directly or indirectly, it touches 
every phase of human endeavor. The typographical union 
has no monopoly of it. 

Incidentally the insurgent means well. He is zealous, 
and, as a general proposition, thoroughly honest in his con- 
victions; he is also a necessity in that he is a check upon 
possible abuses; also he has been with us from the begin- 
ning, and he will remain. But he declines to be practical. 
Politically, he doesn’t know the game, and he will not learn 
it. He will not organize; he will not agree with his fellows 
on a policy; he will not work and vote in unison with his 
fellows for man or measure. - Presenting an unbroken front 
to the opposition is not in his scheme of politics. In rare 
instances he rides into office on a wave of discontent, but 
the ebb tide takes him out, and the recurring tides fail to 
return him. There is usually a harvest of bitter apples 
awaiting the man who doesn’t know the game. 
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The Wahneta is an aged campaigner, and he attended 
the birth and christening of the typographical union, The 
two have come down to us hand in hand, and they wil 
march down the years in the same fashion, and neither one 
will ever die. It is as impossible for an organization to liye 
and thrive without Wahnetaism as it is for a mob to liye 
and thrive on fury and disorganization. It may simply be 
a gentlemen’s agreement; it may be both ritualistic and 
oath-bound; or it may have been incorporated in New 
Jersey. There is ample justification for either of the three 
conditions, for in some manner or form — under some name 
or no name — it is a necessity. 

It is left to the individual to decide for himself whether 
the typographical union is good or bad; the individual will 
decide whether, as an organization, its importance in the 
world is something of which he is proud or ashamed, But, 
whatever his conclusion may be, the fact remains that the 
typographical union to-day is simply the result of the 
wisdom, good management, and old-fashioned horse sense 
of successive administrations of Wahnetaism. And that 
doesn’t mean that all or any International Typographical 
Union official was ever illegally affiliated with an “Inner 
Circle,” but it does mean that prosperity has resulted from 
well-directed, judicious management. 

Wahnetaism has placed, in round numbers, fifty-six 
thousand names on the membership roll; it is responsible 
for nine-tenths of the legislation, and if the insurgents got 
by with the other tenth, it was because the Wahs didn’t 
care. 

Lest we forget, the Wah is not perfect; he sometimes 
becomes arrogant as he becomes powerful; he sometimes 
uses power vindictively; he makes many mistakes, but 
dying is not one of them; he sometimes meets defeat, but 
he doesn’t forget to be practical, and he generally puts some 
of his candidates across at the next election. 

So, after all is said and done, it resolves itself into 
personal opinion. The individual will decide for himself 
whether he approves or disapproves of Wahnetaism. 
Whether typographical union affairs have prospered by the 
aid of Wahnetaism or in spite of it will also be the personal 
opinion of the individual. A fair decision, however, can not 
be arrived at without consideration of progress achieved, 
nor without giving due credit to those who have made that 
progress possible. In order to do that, bickerings, prejudice 
and the personal element should be eliminated —and the 
personal element is the bitterest pill in the box. : 

The typographical union has fairly good trade condi- 
tions, with comparatively few in idleness; it has a home 
for union printers who are tubercular, aged, afflicted, or 
destitute; it has a liberal mortuary benefit; it has a goodly 
fund for the payment of pensions to those having reached 
the age of sixty; it is a leader in industrial education, and, 
finally, it has an eight-hour day that cost nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars. 

These be great riches, and hysteria didn’t produce them. 





COULDN’T PROVE IT BY CASEY. 

The case concerned a will, and Casey was called as 4 
witness. ; 

“Was the deceased in the habit of talking to himself 
when he was alone? ” asked the lawyer. 

“T don’t know,” replied Casey. 

“Come, come; you don’t know, 
that you were intimately acquainted with him? 


lawyer. ith 
“ Well, sir,” said Casey, “I never happened to be wi 
him when he was alone.” — National Monthly. 
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MONG advertising men the word “copy” 
is understood to mean the text or “ word- 
ing” of the advertisement, in distinction 
from the display. To a printer “copy” 
means that which is to be “set up,” 
including display and illustrations, so 
that those students of this course who are 
printers must keep in mind that the adver- 

tising sense of the word “copy” is restricted to the text 

matter alone. 
Of all the work to be accomplished in planning and 
writing advertisements the preparation of the copy is 

















































Jamaica, that “smiling garden of 
loveliness,” is the first port which 
breaks the journey on our 22-Day 
Cruise to Santa Marta and the 
Panama Cana). You may spend two 
days ashore here (or longer if you 
wish) and then youw are off for Colon, 
where, using the steamer as your 
hotel, you have two days to inspect 
the work which will soon divide two 
continents. This gives time to crdss 
the Isthmus and visit the fascinating 
town of Panama. Returning by way 
of the Colombian Coast a stop is 
made at Santa Marta and again at 
Kingston, Janiaica, and five days 
later you are back in New York. 

$135 covers everything on the 
cruise, 

Additional -weexly sailings from Bos- 
ton, to Limon; Costa Rica. 

24-Day Cruise to Jamaica, Panama 

Canal and Costa. Rica every Satur- 

day from New York, $140.00, 


United Fruit Company 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 7 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Most every one who reads this advertise- 
ment will want to take the trip. The copy- 
writer has succeeded in creating desire. 







Probably the most important. And it is a stumbling- 
block for many advertising men. The chief trouble lies in 
their failure to learn or recognize the fundamental prin- 
ciples which must be applied to the work. There is a mis- 
taken impression held by many that literary experience is 
Tequired. So-called clever writing and rhetorical effects 











LESSON II.— BY DAN E. PARIS. 








are sought by the novice, and often by the untrained adver- 
tising man. 

Let it be understood here that good copy is the result 
of an understanding of human nature and the article to 
be advertised. 

To gain a working knowledge of human nature will 
seem a gigantic task at first glance, and were this knowl- 
edge to be sought without careful guidance there is little 
question but that the student would quickly find himself 
troubled and perplexed. For the first time in the history 
of advertising instruction a definite and practical method 
has been found of teaching the student to recognize the 
sources of action in the mind which lead to desire, and 
therefore to acquirement or purchase. 

With the exception of the barest necessities of life, 
acquirement, or purchase, as we shall call it hereafter, is 
always preceded by desire, and it is largely with this basic 
truth that we are concerned. The fulfilment of desire is 
restricted by two conditions: by the limitations of income 
and by unwillingness to part with money. In either case 
it is necessary to arouse desire to the highest pitch, for 
where the income is limited the process of selection enters, 
and that for which the strongest desire has been aroused 
will be purchased to the necessary exclusion of those things 
less desired; where there is an unwillingness to part with 
money it is obvious that desire must be strong enough to 
overpower it. It will be seen, then, that the phases of 
human nature with which the advertising man must deal 
are those sources of action ending in desire. 

Sources of action may be divided into six primary 
groups. In the study of these as they are given here it 
must be always borne in mind that each group is subject 
to innumerable subdivisions. Some of these subdivisions 
are illustrated in the explanatory matter which follows 
each listing, and the student will experience no trouble in 
classifying other subdivisions when he has mastered the 
six primary groups. 

Group No. 1— The love of pleasure and the aversion 
to pain. It is argued that all desire may be traced back 
to this single group. From an academic standpoint there 
are some grounds for this stand, but for purposes of prac- 
tical analysis it is better to accept the restricted scope, and 
credit the thoughts of pleasure and pain with only those 
desires that seem to emanate from the feelings commonly 
understood as “ pleasure” and “ pain.” For example, the 
desire for a spin through the country in an automobile, or 
for the comfort of a well-padded leather office chair, or 
the enjoyment of a good novel, may be credited to pleas- 
ure. On the other hand, if in writing of the leather office 
chair we point out that good office furniture lends an 
appearance of prosperity which will help in getting busi- 
ness, we should credit the desire to get business, to which 
we are appealing, not to pleasure, though it may be called 
a pleasure to get business, but to Group 6, which, as we 
will shortly see, is the more immediate source of the desire 
in question. 

The chief desire credited to the aversion to pain is the 
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love of health. On every side we find examples of the 
profitableness of this appeal. The aid that chewing gum 
is supposed to give digestion is exploited fully as much as 
the flavor of the gum. There is hardly an advertisement of 
a food product that does not contain some reference to 
health-giving properties of the food, and many campaigns 
are based upon this appeal. 

Group No. 2.— The gratification of the five senses of 
taste, smell, sight, touch and hearing. The principal 
appeal under this group will be made to taste, sight and 
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Note the appeal to Group 2. The copy- 
writer has endeavored to make the reader’s 
“mouth water ” for the confections. 
smell. A food or delicacy must taste good, it must look 
inviting, and, lastly, if it has an odor, it must be pleasing. 
For instance, the following line makes little appeal: 

Figs, 20 cents per pound. 

The copy-writer having an understanding of human 
nature would make his appeal more on this order: 

Full, rich Smyrna Figs, fresh and fragrant, in origi- 
nal wooden cartons—free from handling and dust, 20 
cents per pound. 

Group No. 3.— The love of commendation, praise, glory 
and esteem. The appeals under this group are many and 
varied, and yet they must be made tactfully and with 
great care. There is little doubt but that with many peo- 
ple the greater part of the desire to possess beautiful 
china, fine furniture, and similar articles is caused more 
by the effect they will have on others than by the actual 
knowledge of possession. So it is with clothes. The aver- 
‘age well-dressed man or woman enjoys, consciously or not, 
the effect of the raiment upon others vastly more than its 
effect upon himself or herself. Elegance in dress is infi- 
nitely more appreciated at a notable reception than at a 
camp in the woods. In advertising to the rural trade, 
where the ideas of the people are to some extent primitive, 
less suppression or delicacy is required; but, as a general 
rule, the appeal should be of a suggestive order rather 
than a bold statement of fact. 

Group No. 4.— The love of property or of gain. The 
appeal in widest use under this group is made to the bar- 
gain instinct, and that it has been carried too far is an 
opinion gaining ground with many leading merchants. At 
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the same time, as long as it continues to attract trade it 
will hold a certain measure of its popularity. There is a 
strong desire in most minds to gain something for noth. 
ing, or for less than is supposed to be its face value, and 
this is taken advantage of not only by the bargain adver. 
tiser but by the promoter of all manner of get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

Then there is the legitimate love of property and gain 
which is shown by the manufacturer who buys an office 
system enabling his employees to accomplish more work in 
less time, or by the printer who buys a device for cutting 
the cost of production, or by the householder who buys a 
furnace that will cut down the consumption of coal —jn 
fact there are so many methods of appeal and they are s0 
easily perceived that it will be sufficient to caution the stu- 
dent to make his subdivisions broadly between the com- 
mendable and the uncommendable desires for property 
and gain; or, to bring out the meaning more clearly, 
between the petty avarices of the bargain-hunter and the 
more material and praiseworthy economies of the intelli- 
gent man or woman. 

Group No. 5.— The love of power. With this group the 
copy-writer will find himself the least concerned, because 
there are few things likely to be advertised which will 
materially gratify this desire. However, we all love power, 
and, in a small way, are susceptible to a suggestion of 


PROSPECTIVE _ TENANTS 


Nobody better understands 
than we ourselves the appre- 
hension which prospective ten- 
ants sometimes feel in renting 
space in unfinished buildings. 

We realize fully that non- 
compliance with a promised 
possession date means, that 
prospective tenants may find 
themselvesliterallyin the street. 

It is for this reason that we 
wish to remind prospective 
tenants of buildings now being 
erected by us, that. we have 
never yet failed to deliver a 
building on time, and that we 
are hardly Itkely to begin now. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 
Building Construction 
Fifty-One Wall Street 


























This copy suggests reliability in a concrete 
way and brings out an important element of 
appeal to the prospective tenant. 


that which might bring us more. A well-known clothing 
house now conducting a national advertising campaign 
uses this appeal by showing that a well-dressed man will 
be given more power by his superiors than his less pre 
possessing fellow workers. Educational institutions point 
out the power given by knowledge and training. The 
appeal to the love of power is strong when it can be used, 
and should not be overlooked. 

Group No. 6.—The attachment of relations. As be- 
tween parents and grandparents and children, between 














man and wife, etc. Under this group come the selling of 
life insurance, the education, care and desire for the hap- 
piness of the child. There are so many things that will 
add to the health, comfort and happiness of those who are 
dependent upon us or of those whom we love that the 
appeal here is wide. Moreover, it is a strong appeal, and 
the copy-writer will do well to give it his fullest considera- 
tion. 

Before the actual preparation of the copy is begun the 
copy-writer should outline clearly in his own mind just 
what appeal is to be made. To do this successfully he 
must analyze his article for those elements which, from 
his study of human nature, he judges to be most likely to 
arouse desire. These are called elements of appeal. 

A great deal of thought and care should be put into 
the analysis of the article for its elements of appeal. It is 
like the architect’s plans— responsible for most that is 
good in the finished structure. As an example, we will 
illustrate the steps to be taken in the preparation of an 
advertisement for, say, a steel filing cabinet. 

The first consideration is, Shall we direct our appeal to 

the general business man and point out the desirability of 
a systematic and efficient filing system, or shall we confine 
our appeal to present users of filing devices and point out 
the superiority of steel over wood? Upon thinking the 
matter over, it seems that there are enough present users 
to make the appeal to them profitable; that the use of 
steel devices is new and therefore likely to bring quicker 
returns and credit to the store for keeping up to date; 
that if a present user is convinced his order will probably 
be larger than that of a beginner, and that we may secure 
an advantage over our competitors, or, if they are pushing 
steel devices, prevent them from gaining upon us. So our 
analysis will be confined to the superiority of steel over 
wood. ; 
What gives this superiority? Chiefly, the protection of 
valuable documents and books from the ravages of fire. 
We see at once how we can appeal, under Group No. 4, by 
showing the great loss that would be sustained by the 
destruction of vital records. 

But the idea of steel is new, and we must be prepared 
to meet the objections that always arise when an innova- 
tion is proposed. We find that in the brand of cabinets 
we carry there are no rivets, bolts or nuts exposed; that 
the ends are rounded and pressed together so that it is 
absolutely impossible to pull them apart; that, therefore, 
there are no cracks and rivets to work loose. So much for 
durability. 

For appearance we find that our cabinets are made to 
match oak and mahogany so closely that it is practically 
impossible to tell them from wood; that where steel cabi- 
nets are used throughout, the regular steel finish is more 
attractive than wood; that the finish is so applied that it 
is much less likely of defacement than wood, and retains 
its original color permanently. 

For convenience, we find that nearly all wood devices 
may be duplicated in steel; that they come in units, so 
that you buy only what you require, and add more as 
needed; that the finish of steel is nonabsorbent and much 
easier than wood to keep clean. 

After the analysis has been made in as thorough a 
Manner as possible, the next step is to decide what ele- 
ments of appeal are to be used, and which ones empha- 
sized. Here is where practice will bring perfection. The 
work on copy up to this point has been, to some extent, 
automatic, though important, but now the student. must 
cultivate his advertising sense. In preparing the adver- 
tisements called for in the questions at the end of this 
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lesson, and at the end of the others to follow, it must be 
always borne in mind that copy is salesmanship in print; 
that just those things which the successful salesman in 
the store says to his customer face to face should be put 
on paper. We do not want to make this seem hard, for 
our instructors in criticizing the work on the questions 
will so drill the student that his “ advertising sense” will 
be thoroughly cultivated before the course is finished, but 
we do want to point out that copy-writing is not a matter 


A Library Bureau Steel 
Filing Cabinet is rigid 
because the weight of 


the drawers is carried on a 
strong steel frame, structurally 


independent of the enameled 
steel casing which incloses it. The 
drawers work even more easily when 
loaded than when empty. Full 
information with illustrations by mail ; 
but we like to show.the complete instal- 
lation of steel cabinets at our store. 


Library Bureau 


Business Systems, Office, Bank and Library Furniture 
in Wood and Steel 


316 Broadway Phone 1400 Worth 








This is one of a series, and but one element of appeal is em- 
phasized. In a general advertisement it would be better to 
include other elements. 


of “slinging English” and. “classy” writing. Funda- 
mentally, the man with a purely literary talent is not 
commercially inclined, and will not make a good adver- 
tising man. A man may entertain the public with clever 
stories, he may write so interestingly that every one will 
gladly read and linger over his work, but he may not be 
able to sell a dollar’s worth of goods; he may, and proba- 
bly does, lack the salesman’s instinct. 

Eminent authorities in the advertising world say that 
copy-writers are made, not born. We want our students 
to realize this. Confidence plays an important part in the 
battle of life, and if our students will remember that study 
and work are all that are required to make them proficient 
and successful in their chosen field, we need have no fear 
that they will not prove a credit to the school. Right here 
it may be well to add that we can teach a student, guide 
him, and help him over the hard places; we will spend all 
the time with him that he requires, but we can not make 
him work. That is “up to him.” Fortunately, most men 
who are interested in advertising are keen and progressive, 
the very nature of the work arouses ambition and enthu- 
siasm, and it is a pleasure for us to work in such an 
atmosphere. 

In making the analysis of the article for its elements 
of appeal, general statements should be avoided and specific 
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facts sought after. An examination of the article, a talk 
with the buyer, and study of the manufacturers’ catalogues 
and literature will suggest specific facts. In the case of 
the steel filing device, for example, it means little or noth- 
ing to say “very durable.” But to say that steel devices 
work better the heavier the load; that the hidden parts 
are enameled to prevent rust; that a test was made which 
demonstrated a steel drawer could be operated twenty-five 
thousand times without showing appreciable wear, against 
five thousand times with wood construction; these things 
convince, where general statements fail. Reasons that 
ring true sell goods. 

In connection with the use of specific statements, it 
must be kept in mind that not all articles are subject to 
being sold on points of material, construction, etc. In 
advertising diamonds the perfection and brilliancy of the 
gem should be used to create desire, but to bring the pros- 
pective to a purchasing point, the reliability of the jew- 
eler is just as strong an element of appeal as a specific 
point in connection with the diamond itself —this is an 
appeal to Group No. 4, for the love of property or gain 
naturally includes an aversion to loss. 

In most cases the price of an article is a factor in 
making the sale. Regardless of whether there is any sug- 
gestion of the bargain or not, it is generally best to quote 
prices, because they give a completeness to the appeal 
which tends to make decision easier and therefore more 
frequent. Many people hesitate to ask a price, fearing 
that it would be larger than was expected; but, if: they 
knew, they would accommodate themselves to the pur- 
chase. It is not always possible to quote a definite price, 
and a general listing as “from $1 to $10” is necessary. 
However, care should be taken to avoid giving the impres- 
sion of expensiveness, and even a general listing should be 
For 


kept within the bounds of the usual purchase. 
instance, a store may carry three or four heavily gold 
mounted and engraved fountain pens selling as high as 
$25, but it would be very unwise in a general fountain- 
pen advertisement to list the goods from $2 to $25, when 
their average sale was from $2 to $6. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Why is it necessary to arouse desire to the highest 
pitch? 

2. Select five articles that make their appeal to Group 
No. 1, and give a brief reason for your selection. 

8. Clip four newspaper advertisements that you con- 
sider good, and indicate the group or groups to which they 
make their appeal. 

4. Make a complete analysis for elements of appeal of 
one of the five articles selected in answer to question No. 2. 

5. Write (including heading) and lay out an adver- 
tisement for the article you analyzed in answering ques- 
tion No. 4. 

6. Write and lay out an advertisement for a fountain 
pen. 

7. Why are specific statements preferable to general 
statements? 

8. Can all goods be sold upon points of construction, 
material, etc.? 

9. If you answer question No. 8 in the negative, name 
two articles which can not be so sold, and give reasons for 
your decision. 

10. What do you think about quoting prices in adver- 
tisements? 
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THE GROWTH OF ELECTRICITY. 


The elimination of waste is the problem which every 
modern business man is trying to solve. Man has learned 
how to generate gigantic power by the use of running 
water, steam and gas, but much of it has hitherto gone to 
waste on account of the difficulty of subdividing it, When 
only one or two machines in a factory are in use, it is often 
necessary to expend enough power to drive every machine 
in the shop. Until the development of electric generators 
and motors it was impossible to subdivide power, except by 
the use of separate engines, which made the cost prohib- 
itory. Electricity has proved that it can divide power as 
can nothing else. 

The rapid growth of the use of electricity is evidenced 
by the fact that of the hundreds of thousands of students 
who have taken courses at the International Correspond- 
ence Schools at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 225,070 have taken 
courses in electrical engineering as against 126,788 who 
have taken courses in mechanical engineering and 124,045 
who have taken courses in steam engineering. The Elec- 
trical Engineers’ Handbook, published by that institution, 
points out that the individual-motor drive, under ordinary 
working conditions, is more than three times as efficient 
as the line-shaft-and-belt drive. It says: “The power 
required to drive the line-shafting and belts in a factory 
where the motive power is all in one source is about equal 
to the power required to drive all the machines in the shop 
at their maximum output; that is, if all the tools working 
simultaneously at maximum output require one hundred 
horse-power, the belts and shafting will require about one 
hundred horse-power more, and this power, which is all 
lost in friction, must be supplied all the time, even though 
only a few of the machines are working. On the other 
hand, if, in the same shop, each tool is equipped with a 
motor, only about forty-three horse-power will be lost in 
transmission from the motive power of the dynamo to the 
tools when they are all working at maximum output; that 


‘is, one hundred and forty-three horse-power is consumed, 


and one hundred horse-power, or seventy per cent, of this 
is supplied to the tools, against fifty per cent with belts and 
shafting. But, in machine-shop work, it is found that so 
many machines are always idle or working on light load 
that only about thirty per cent of the total capacity of all 
the machines is in use at the same time; that is, the load 
factor is approximately thirty per cent. With line-shafting 
and belts, the total power supplied to the shop is then one 
hundred and thirty horse-power, of which thirty horse- 
power, or twenty-three per cent, is used by the tools; with 
individual-motor drive, the losses decrease approximately 
as the load. At thirty-per-cent load, the loss would be 
thirty per cent of forty-three horse-power, or thirteen 
horse-power, and the total power is forty-three horse- 
power, of which thirty horse-power, or seventy per cent, 1s 
used. In other words, the individual-motor drive, under 
ordinary working conditions, is more than three times as 
efficient as the line-shaft-and-belt drive. 

“ However, it would not usually be economical to install 
a small motor on each of a number of very small machines; 
better results are often obtained by driving a number of 
small machines in a group from a comparatively short 
line-shaft driven by a larger motor.” 





DEFINED. 


Teacher — “ Johnny, what’s a hypocrite? ” ; 
Johnny — “A boy wot comes to school wid a smile on his 
face.” — Ex. 
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Artitiad Mlumination of Print Shops 
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BY ROSCOE SCOTT. 


PART II. 
NONCOLOR JOBS. 


N the lighting of printing-office composing- 
rooms and pressrooms the tendency has 
been to concentrate the light on certain 
spots, such as type-cases and make-up 
stones — wherever it seemed to be most 
needed — and to leave the rest of the 
establishment in comparative darkness. 

; That this is misjudged economy becomes 
evident when it is realized that the most modern printing 
plants — in which everything is laid out with an eye to the 
saving of labor, time, materials and energy — are finding it 
worth while to provide the whole shop with a fairly uniform 





the whole shop at the working level, the canvas would 
not look like a patchwork of dark and light spots, but 
would be, so to speak, smoothly illuminated. General light- 
ing requires that the lamps be placed high, that they be of 
ample size, and that they be scientifically spaced. By a 
specific system is meant the very antithesis of a general 
system; it employs lamps hung low over each individual 
bench or table, the intervening spaces being left in compara- 
tive darkness. A composite lighting system is merely a 
combination of the general and specific systems, individual 
drop lights being used to supplement the general illumina- 
tion afforded by the units located nearer the ceiling. Of 





Fig. 5.— Composing-room, showing specific lighting before illumination was remodeled. 


illumination, using extension cords or portables only where 
absolutely necessary, as for instance under the feed-boards 
of presses. In other words, the modern tendency is toward 
a general or a composite, rather than a specific illumina- 
Son. This leads us to a definition of the three terms, 
general,” “specific” and “composite,” as applied to indus- 
trial lighting. 
By a general system is meant one in which the lamps are 
80 located that the room is more or less uniformly lighted, 
so that if you were to stretch a plain horizontal canvas over 


these three systems it is needless to say that the general 
system is the most like daylight. The following considera- 
tions also show its practical superiority: 

(1) The “spotted” lighting effect is physiologically 
bad. The eyes of the craftsman, who has to leave his 
strongly illuminated work at intervals, must continually 
be accommodating and reaccommodating themselves to 
changed conditions, and the wonderful ocular mechanism 
becomes strained thereby. By no means is it strange, in 
view of the prevalence of pure specific lighting in the past, 
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that many persons can trace the weakness of their eyesight 
to the time when they set copy or read proof in a print- 
shop. 

(2) Specific — that is, localized — lighting, as distin- 
guished from general lighting, of the shop, is objectionable 
also on account of the gloomy atmosphere with which it 
invests the rooms. Most printers work under high tension 
a great part of the time and are consequently even more 
affected by surrounding conditions than are workmen in 
other trades. 

Both of the above considerations are intimately con- 
nected with that factor so necessary for the successful 
operation of any business — the personal efficiency of the 
men. 

Every man deserving of a place in a printing business 
wishes to work at his best normal efficiency, but the condi- 
tions as to lighting, heating and ventilation must be the 
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item of considerable size in the decreased production dur- 


‘ing after-dark hours — an item that managers are apt to 


attribute to less strict superintendence of the night shift, 

Fig. 6 shows plainly enough how conditions were im- 
proved in the particular shop above referred to. 

The great variety of sizes in which incandescent lamps 
may be obtained, with standard reflectors for each size 
makes them remarkably adapted for the production of uni. 
form illumination in rooms of almost any height or floor 
plan. 

(4) Considered merely as a precaution against acci- 
dents in the pressroom, general lighting will justify itself, 
It is good accident insurance and it is good liability ingur- 
ance. Operators who feed and adjust moving machinery 
are safer if that machinery is located in a uniformly lighted 
room than they are if obliged to go blundering about shaft. 
ends and pinions in a sort of artificial twilight. 


Fic. 6.— The same room shown in Fig. 5, after the installation of a general system of illumination. 


best practicable before he can do so. Pure specific lighting, 
which as a rule is both physiologically and psychologically 
bad, certainly can not be conducive to top-notch efficiency, 
and the workman who realizes the handicap to which 
such lighting subjects him is certainly justified in filing a 
protest. 

(3) Specific lighting is frequently responsible for wasted 
time. The “why and the wherefore” will be evident by 
reference to Fig. 5, which is reproduced from a photograph 
of a composing-room as formerly equipped with low-hung 
carbon lamps in 12-inch porcelain cone reflectors concen- 
trating the light strongly on type-cases and stones. The 
only spots in the room where work can be done with ease 
are the small, brilliantly lighted areas directly underneath 
the lamps. If now it becomes necessary for a compositor 
to operate outside of one of these “ light cases,” he must 
pull the lamp over and tie it in the new position with a 
string. The waste time caused by adjustment of the lamps 
and the poor work done in the dark spaces constitute an 


(5) Localized lighting conduces to the accumulation of 
dirt, dust and litter in the darker parts of the shop. 

Ten or even five years ago, the objection might have 
been urged against general lighting that its cost as com- 
pared with the “ scattered light ” arrangement was excess- 


ive. So it was; for the only electric lamps then available 
consumed so much current, or gave so little light in propor- 
tion to the current they did consume, that the printer who 
sought to illuminate his entire shop-area adequately (which 
in practice means the use of lamps and reflectors placed 
eight or ten feet above the floor, or higher) might truly 
have been accused of extravagance, and might have been 
asked whether he were trying to run a ballroom or a print- 
shop. But to-day, when we have metal filament incan- 
descent lamps, that give nearly three times as much light 
per watt consumed as do the small carbon lamps hitherto 
used for individual lighting, the question no longer is, Can 
the printer afford scientifically designed illumination? but, 
Can he afford, in the face of competition, to do without it? 








A little commercial arithmetic will serve to show what 
a very considerable expenditure on lighting improvements 
will be justified if by this means conditions can be made 
more conducive to efficiency on the part of the workmen. 
Suppose ten compositors, at an average weekly wage of $20, 
are employed in a room where artificial light must be used 
during practically all of the working time. The lighting 
expense for this room, we will assume, amounts to $3 a 
week (if the expense is less, it will but bring out the point 
more forcibly). Now the manager figures that by install- 
ing a scientifically designed system of illumination, the 
working conditions will be so much more favorable that the 
same ten men will be able to do one per cent more work in 
the course of a week, or, to put it differently, will do in one 
minute what formerly consumed 60.6 seconds. This repre- 
sents a money gain of one per cent of $2, or $2 a week to 
the concern, and would just balance an increase of $2 a 
week, or 66% per cent in the weekly operating cost for the 
lights. No such increase in lighting expense would, how- 
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Where lamps are suspended out of ordinary reach by 
flexible cord, as.shown in the illustrations of the Morrill 
press, there is practically no possibility of mechanical 
vibrations or shocks being transmitted to the filaments in 
such a way as to break them. Mazda incandescent lamps 
are now being made with filaments of drawn tungsten metal 
wire, loosely mounted on flexible supports, and this type of 
construction has largely eliminated the fragility that was 
formerly a detriment. 

A word may be said as to the relative merits of the 
“ direct ” and “ indirect ” systems of illumination as applied 
to print-shops. With direct lighting, which is the kind 
ordinarily seen, the light from the lamps falls directly upon 
the work, while with indirect lighting the rays are reflected 
upward to the ceiling, whence they are diffusely reflected 
all over the room, the lamps themselves being invisible on 
account of the reflectors. The indirect system gives a beau- 
tiful, soft, uniform illumination, the annoyance of glare 
being eliminated, and shadows almost entirely dispersed; 





Fie. 7.— A very efficient lighting installation, using steel reflectors with Mazda lamps. 


ever, be necessary to bring the installation thoroughly 
up-to-date in every respect, and to effect, in all probability, 
a much greater increase than one per cent in the personal 
efficiency of the men. 

Where both general lighting and specific lighting are 
used, as, for example, in pressrooms where units placed 
near the ceiling serve to give a general illumination and are 
supplemented by extension cords where a particularly 
strong localized light is needed, the combination is known as 
“composite” lighting. An instance of composite lighting 
may be seen in Fig. 7, which shows a portion of the well- 
illuminated plant of the Morrill Press, Fulton, New York. 
The embossing press at the extreme right in the picture is 
provided with an individual lamp and reflector, to sup- 
plement the general illumination given by the units up 
above. Other night photographs taken in this shop are 
reproduced in Figs. 8,9, and 10. The lighting units shown 
in Fig. 7 consist of 100-watt Mazda lamps with steel 
reflectors having enameled inner-reflecting surfaces. 


this very characteristic, however, makes it utterly unfitted 
for the shop, where type characters must be distinguished 
largely by the shadow effect. For the illumination of the 
executive and business offices of a large printing company, 
however, the indirect system has many points in its favor. 

The necessity for having recourse to the annoying indi- 
vidual drop lamps, in shops where a good general lighting 
system is installed, may be overcome to a considerable 
degree by purely mechanical expedients. For example, the 
capitals and the “ lower-case ” type may be, and in certain 
modern printeries are, kept in a single combination case, 
thus making it unnecessary to provide a local lamp to shine 
in under the upper case. An adjustable make-ready table, 
the top of which may be raised, lowered or tipped as desired 
to enable the printer to sight across the sheet at one of the 
ceiling lights, is another mechanical contrivance, the use of 
which is not only a great convenience in itself, but is also 
better practice than to have a nonadjustable table, and a 
dangling local lamp at which to sight. 
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Where portable hand-lamps that are exposed to rough 
usage have to be employed, as is generally the case under 
the feed-boards of presses, the best results can be attained 
by providing the lamp with a combination guard and steel 
reflector, one type of which is shown in Fig. 11. If the 
proper type of reflector is chosen, it will both increase the 
volume and improve the distribution of the light shed upon 
the cylinder; it will keep the direct glare from the filament 
out of the pressman’s eyes, and will be found to be a better 
protection for the lamp-bulb than is the average flimsy wire 
lamp-guard; in fact, a properly made steel reflector is 
practically indestructible. Guards of the type illustrated 
are so constructed that while they may be snapped on or off 
in an instant, they are nevertheless so firmly held in place 
as to give absolute protection to the lamp under all circum- 
stances. The lamp itself, for this severe portable service, 
may be of the Gem (metallized carbon filament) class; the 
price of a Gem lamp being but a cent or two more than that 
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EFFICIENCY — HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


BY JAMES A. TRENT, 
Secretary, Knoxville Ben Franklin Club. 


4 HE use of a cost system has shown us one 
thing we had not figured on. As one 
watches the slow but steady increase in 
the hour cost month by month, and won- 

<. ders where it will all end, his thoughts 

fei naturally turn to methods of performing 
say’ a given piece of work in less time — cut. 
ting off a few minutes here and there, so 
he can hold his prices in line. 

The hour-costs have steadily risen in our shop from 
$1.35 for composition, $1.20 for platen presses and $1.27 for 
bindery, in January, 1911, to $2.60 for composition, $1.50 
for platens and $1.48 for bindery, in January, 1912. These 


Fig. 8.— The ceiling lights, as shown in this illustration, are controlled by pendant push-switches. 


of an ordinary carbon filament lamp, while its efficiency 
(candle-power per watt) is about nineteen per cent greater. 

Those men in the printing and allied industries who 
realize that modern times demand modern, scientific meth- 
ods in illumination are becoming more and more numerous. 
They see that new conditions have been created by improve- 
ments wrought in artificial lighting media through con- 
tinual invention and discovery; they see that in the 
endeavor to maintain all essential details of plant opera- 
tion at the highest possible efficiency the lighting system 
ought surely to be included, and they are seeking to obtain 
all possible unprejudiced assistance in the solution of their 
own particular problems along this line. 

The present-day disciples of Caxton, who owe their busi- 
ness to that earliest and greatest invention of modern 
times —the press—can nevertheless profit by the most 
recent inventions in artificial lighting; while the illumi- 
nating engineer has no more interesting and promising 
field in which to turn his skill to useful account than is 
afforded by the printing industry to-day. 


hour-costs are above the average, and are caused by three 


things, principally: first, slack business with a fixed 
expense (two-man shop); second, all work done by high- 
priced help (both men receive $25 a week, which has been 
raised for 1912, thanks to the cost system); third, com- 
positor giving part of his time to presswork, which makes 
fewer productive hours for the composing-room. 

You ask how we get away with such heavy hour-costs, 
and we answer: Efficiency—do it in half the time. First, 
we have every labor-saving device we can use to save a 
minute on any operation; in the composing-room there 
are few series of type, but they are weight fonts, mostly; 
a plentiful supply of all needed material, all in its place, 
and arranged for quick action, and everything kept clean. 
In the pressroom such time-savers as register gages, Sepa 
rate rollers and disks for colors (enabling us to change 
colors in three minutes, without washing up), make-ready 
cabinets (in which all make-ready material is kept at 
fingers’ tips), ink and roller cabinets right beside each press, 
fountains and counters, and the biggest labor-saver of 
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all — new type which does not require changing letters and 
patching to make print. Our average time for make-ready 
on 8 by 12 C. & P. Gordon is about fourteen minutes, 12 by 
18, about twenty minutes, which includes everything from 
putting on the form until the run is started. 

The efficiency of the composing-room is the hardest to 
obtain. One may have a full and ample supply of all 
needed material, and an ideal arrangement, but it’s the 
cooperation of the workmen that counts. The biggest 
factor in securing this cooperation is education. Explain 
the cost system to your men, show them how important it 
is that the tickets be accurately kept, how important that 
each job be gotten up in the quickest time possible so as to 
avoid fluctuations in time with each duplication of that 
job. Get the best men to be had to start with, pay them 
the best wages, and explain to them the importance of per- 
forming each operation in the quickest possible time, so 
you can compete with your neighbor who doesn’t pay so 
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sand letter-heads for $5, the stock for which cost $1, the 
compositor a half hour at 50 cents an hour (what he 
gets), and a pressman an hour to run off at, say, 30 cents, 
making a total cost (in the workman’s estimation) of $1.80, 
leaving the boss $3.20 profit. How easy, if the employer 
will take the time and trouble to do it, to explain the unpro- 
ductive time, the depreciation, the overhead expense of 
various kinds that more than double this labor cost; and 
where the workman thinks the employer has made $3.20, he 
has more often made only 80 cents, or less. The average 
workman will understand these things in a moment if you 
will take the trouble to tell him, and instead of a dissatis- 
fied workman who thinks you are getting rich at his ex- 
pense, you will have a loyal man, who will give you better 
and more service, for your trouble. 

Although the question of loyalty to the house is by far 
the biggest factor in the efficiency proposition, the question 
of equipment, which has been written on so much that it 





Fic. 9.— Contrast the illumination here shown with that which would be-afforded by low, hanging drop-lights. 
One can see to set type in any part of the room. 


much. Any proprietor ought to understand that a $25-a- 
week man who sets a job in two hours that takes a $20 
man three hours to set, is the cheaper of the two; yet how 
often do we hear a proprietor say, when deciding between 
two men: “ We had better put on Jones; we can get him 
for $2 less than Smith.” If the proprietor took the proper 
interest in his men, there would be fewer men leaving the 
big shops and embarking in business for themselves, to 
their own financial loss and to the detriment of the busi- 
ness in general. 

Of course, in the larger plants, where perhaps hun- 
dreds of men are employed, it is impossible for the “ boss ” 
to mix with the men individually, but the yearly picnics, 
automobile rides, clambakes, etc., go far toward making up 
for this lack of individual association, and the proprietors 
who enter into these things with the most enthusiasm are 
the men who are getting the most efficiency. 

The average workman who is at all ambitious thinks 
you are making an excessive profit when you Sell a thou- 


ought not to have to be mentioned, is a very important one. 
It completely demoralizes a good workman to go to a case, 
after deciding what series to set a piece of work in, and 
find it bare. Give the men plenty of type and material, 
and see that it is arranged so they can get it without hav- 
ing to walk all over the room, and get in one another’s 
way. Be sure you have a good assortment of brass rules 
suitable for borders. Full pieces mitered at both ends save 
time, as they are handled much quicker, by both compositor 
and pressman, than borders in small sections. See that 
your composing-room is equipped with time-stamps, so the 
man who is trying can get a square deal, and not have to 
submit his ticket in comparison with another filled out by 
an incompetent or dishonest workman, who may have “doc- 
tored ” his ticket. And right here is the biggest cause for 
error in the average cost system: every one from the devil 
to foreman will doctor his time-tickets when a job takes 
ionger than he thinks it ought, and then pad the ticket of 
some little job, making it show enough time to have set up 
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two or three like jobs. Don’t rest till every job shows its 
own exact time — and the only way to do this is to use a 
time-stamp. 

After all is said and done, the question of efficiency, 
after proper attention has been given to facilities and equip- 
ment, is one of cooperation, and to the end of securing this 
needed cooperation every proprietor should himself per- 
sonally, and through instructions given his foreman, make 
every effort to educate the men and make them feel their 
responsibility in the financial welfare of the firm. Be one 
of the men and they will do their best for you; be above 
them and they will “ soldier” — it is human nature and 
fundamental fact. 





matter will be fully corroborated, I remain yours truly 
J. W. Harpwick, Diamond Ice & Coal Company — Charles. 
ton Mail. 
OUTRAGEOUS. 
Many folk, long resident here, are unaware of the 
enormity of the factory industry in Poplar Bluff— Poplar 
Bluff (Mo.) Republican. 


THE MYSTERY, MY DEAR WATSON, IS CHILDISHLY 
SIMPLE. 
Russell Klepser and Miss Lucile Bailey were very fortu- 
nate in escaping serious injuries Tuesday evening of last 
week. They were returning home from a surprise party 





Fic. 10.— Owing to the opacity of the steel reflectors, very little light is wasted on the ceiling.* 


“B. L. T.’? PICKUPS. 


QUELQUE NURSE. 

The fire was caused by the head of a match being 
lighted by the nurse flying into the bedclothes.— Evening 
Wisconsin. 

THE LOW COST OF DYING. 

Five hundred of the 1,200 students and thirty instruct- 
ors died at an average cost of 6 cents each.— Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

WAS SHE GOING OR COMING? 

Mrs. Joe Tankard is laid up with a sprained knee on 

the south side.— Hannibal Journal. 


COULD HE HAVE BEEN HANGED? 
To be sold at Public Auction to settle the estate of 
James B. Smith deceased by order of the District Court of 
Johnson County, Iowa .— Public Notice in Iowa City. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA ARISTOCRACY. 

Referring to the news that came out in your paper on 
the 18th, that “ Jim Hardwick was fined so much for being 
drunk.” I beg to inform you that it was Bub Hardwick. 
I am the only: Jim in the city, and my social standing won’t 
permit the exercising of such indulging. Hoping that this 


given at Miss Hoover’s when in some unaccountable way 
Mr. Klepser dropped his lines and they fell under the 
horse’s hoofs.— Huntington (Ind.) Herald. 


THE WEATHER MAN’S ONLY RIVAL. 
In less than three weeks Groundhog day will be with us, 
and we shall know whether we shall have six weeks more 
winter or six weeks of cold weather.— Paxton Record. 


MRS MIDDLETON, ONE ASSUMES, WILL BE ENTIRELY 
AT HOME. 
Mrs. Harvey Middleton will be uniformally at home 
this afternoon at her residence, 12 Overhill road. Roland 
Park.— Baltimore Sun. 


ETWAS ILLUMINATION. 

Miss Rosa Korn and Mr. Montague Korn announce the 
engagement of their sister, Miss Judith Korn, to Mr. Leslie 
Greenwald. They will be at home artistically and elabo- 
rately decorated this evening at 3929 Perrier street.— 
From a New Orleans Contemp. 

—A Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 


* We are indebted to the Buckeye Electric Company, Cleveland, 
these excellent photographs. The engineers of the Buckeye Company @ 
responsible for this successful installation. 
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Ventilation of Composing Rooms 
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BY L. A. SCHMIDT. 


(Concluded from February issue.) 


VENTILATING system as described in 
the last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and illustrated by Figs. 2, 3 and 4 was 
recently installed in the composing-room 
of the city department of the Western 
Newspaper Union, of Chicago, Illinois. 

The building, standing on a corner, 
has north and west exposures, and as it is 
the tallest building in its locality, the north and west winds 
can blow with unrestricted force against its walls and win- 
dows. This feature, together with the large floor-space of 
11,500 square feet, presented a difficult problem in ventila- 
tion, for when the windows were open the men in the center 
of the room were comfortable, while those near the win- 
dows could not bear the draft, and when the windows were 
closed the men in the center of the room had no air to 
breathe. 

The introduction of fresh air into a room being abso- 
lutely necessary for the operation of any ventilating sys- 
tem, twelve windows were equipped with deflectors, as 
shown by Fig. 3, in the February issue. The windows 
selected were those over steam radiators. 

The ventilating ducts over the twenty linotypes are 
practically of the same design as outlined by Figs. 2 and 4 
in the February issue. In addition to this, three ducts 
were placed in different parts of the room near the ceiling, 
to afford general ventilation. 

Another branch was run into the monotype room, which 
has a floor-space of 10 by 15 feet, and contains two casters. 

The vitiated air is exhausted from the different parts 
of the room as follows: 








Cubic 
Feet. 
Each of the twenty openings over the linotype machines moves 75 
@abiec feet: per MMI Ty 6 aoe 6 Jk sine oC CRa HERES r oem eawhae eames 1,500 
Each of the three openings for general ventilation moves 300 cubic 
eet per WR SE ca, 3: cops Ha clacins Ca udieeedndnecctaseeesoenens 900 
Each of the two openings for monotype machines moves 150 cubic 
eet per’ Witte eee es carts ro ew eee e Seco Sens CURR Pw eure as 300 
i& total of; Sr Mets «<0 cs con cweawdeow denne cereceuekaceewss 2,700 


The fan for moving this air is of the multivan type, 
with a rated speed of 530 revolutions per minute, driven by 
a two-horse-power motor. 

After all slides and dampers had been set so that each 
openins; moved the proper amount of air, a general test 
and an analysis of the air were made, the data and results 
of which are tabulated below: 

Time of test, 2 p.m. 

Direction of wind, northwest. 

Velocity of wind in feet per minute, measured at open windows: North, 
900; west, 600. 

Outside temperature, 23° F. 

Open windows: North exposure, 4 — each raised 5% inch; west exposure, 
1—raised % inch; south exposure, 2—-each raised 15% inches; or a 
total fresh-air inlet of about 3 square feet. 

oo in center of room (warmest place between machines), 
Temperature at breathing point of operator, 78° F. 


Temperature of coldest place in northwest corner, 2 feet from window, 
69° F. 

Condition of air: At breathing line of operator, 5 COz in 10,000 of air; 
9 feet above floor and directly below exhaust opening, 8 CO, in 10,000 of 
air; 1 foot directly above metal-pot, 60 CO2 in 10,000 of air. 


The system when in operation lowered the temperature 
in the center of the room near the linotype machines about 
4° or 5° FE. 

The following deductions can be made from the test: 

(1) The lowering of the temperature in the center of 
the room proves that the hot gases issuing from the melt- 
ing-pot are removed as soon as generated. 

(2) That the air comes in at the breathing line; as the 
amount of COz2 at this line is nearly the same as in pure 
air. 

(3) That the vitiated air is diluted near the point 
where it is taken out to the calculated standard of purity 
of 8 COz in 10,000, which is considered good for breathing, 
in which case the windows may be wide open in summer, 
admitting all the draft bearable, and, though allowing a 
ready diffusion, still maintaining the proper standard of 
purity; and 

(4) That with a high wind-velocity and low outside 
temperature the windows need be opened but very little in 
order to admit the proper amount of fresh air. 

The high temperature at the breathing point of the 
operator is caused by its close proximity to the metal-pot 
and electric light. 


In conclusion, a few words may be said and authorities 
cited on the much-disputed question of lead fumes, so often 
spoken of in cases of lead-poisoning. 

If lead fumes do arise they must be in the nature of 
vapor, which is always recognizable by its white, fluffy and 
woolly like appearance, as can be observed at any time in 
the blown-out porcelain fuse plugs, where the enclosed lead 
wire has been melted by the high heat of an overloaded 
electric wire. The mere melting of lead at ordinary tem- 
peratures will produce no vapors. 

Note what authorities have to say on this subject: 

Professor Kent: “Lead is very volatile when subjected 
to a bright red heat,” ete. 

Professor Bersh: “If air is given free access to molten 
lead it will vaporize at a bright red heat.” 

Prof. W. Dittmar: “ Lead being very appreciably vola- 
tile at a red heat. . . It melts at 633° F.; at a bright 
red heat it emits vapors. . These liquids (molten 
metal) when exposed to higher temperatures, some sooner, 
others later, pass into vapors.” 

C. Richter, in “ Lead and Its Alloys”: “Alloys [of 
lead] with fourteen to twenty-five per cent of antimony 
will not emit vapors until heated to a bright red.” 

The reader may draw his own conclusions as to whether 
fumes or vapors can rise from metal which must of neces- 
sity be kept at the melting temperature of 490° to 500° F., 
while a bright red heat has a temperature of 1,800° F. 
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EVOLVES SUCCESSFUL VENTILATING SYSTEM. 


Louis A. Schmidt, author of the articles on “ Ventila- 
tion of Composing-rooms,” appearing in the February and 
March numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER, has worked out 
and installed in the composing-room of the Western News- 
paper Union, Chicago, what is said to be one of the most 
effective ventilating systems to be found in American 
printing plants. 

Mr. Schmidt is a native of Germany, and, in accord- 
ance with the prevailing customs of that country, at the age 
of fourteen years was apprenticed to learn a trade. Three 
years later he was graduated as a journeyman machin- 


L. A. SCHMIDT, 


Master mechanic of the Western Newspaper Union. 


ist. After pursuing his vocation for a time his ambition 
to secure a broader knowledge of mechanics influenced him 
to return to school — this time, however, to a polytechnic 
institution, from which he graduated as a mechanical and 
electrical engineer. Yielding to a longing to visit other 
lands, he became marine engineer with the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Company. During six years’ service in 
this capacity he visited nearly every country on the globe, 
in the meantime passing all examinations for different 
grades of marine engineer. 

In 1893 Mr. Schmidt came to America, taking a position 
with Ottmar Mergenthaler, and has been identified with 
linotype machines, in some capacity, ever since. In 1895, 
when linotype machines became permanent adjuncts to 
newspaper offices, he took charge of the machine plant of 
the Times-Herald, now the Record-Hecrald, of Chicago. 
Five years later he severed his connection with that news- 
paper, and for a number of years was traveling expert 
mechanic for the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. In 


1902 he joined the Peterson Linotype Company, 
remaining with that concern two years. 

For the past seven years, Mr. Schmidt has been in the 
employ of the Western Newspaper Union, as the company’s 
master mechanic, and is unusually well equipped, both men- 
tally and physically, for solving the many problems which 
are to be met in a printing plant of this magnitude, 


of Chicago, 





WHAT HUSTLING MEANS TO “PRINT.” 


Recently (says an ex-member of the Manchester Branch 
of the T. A., writing from Saskatchewan, Canada) the 
Typographical Circular had a series of letters on the divi- 
sion of words. They seem to have advanced ideas on that 
subject here, and I presume they reckon us Britishers slow 
and far too punctilious in our steady jog-trot to the goal of 
thoroughness and good print. The honor for the subjoined 
sample of Canadian news-print goes to the Saskatchewan 
Standard (Regina), having appeared in its issue for Octo- 
ber 12: 


ROBERT REEDS, Y.M.C.A. cha 
mpion wrestler. He is a medical m 
an, appointed as wrestling instructor 
at Central Y.M.C.A., and will probably 

make a tour of Canadian Y.M.C.A.’s, 
instructing and arranging wrestling 
classes. 


— Typographical Circular. 


The poor machine operator is blamed for many things, 
some of which he undoubtedly is guilty, but why should he 
be required to carry the sins of the make-up man? 





REPRODUCING INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS WITH 
MATRIX PAPER. 

The National Museum has used an ingenious method to 
reproduce, with absolute accuracy, the inscriptions left on 
rocks by the Indians of the Southwest. The inscriptions are 
carved more or less deeply upon the smooth sides of cliffs or 
large boulders, and a matrix-paper, such as is used by print- 
ers in getting impressions from type, was utilized. The 
paper was first thoroughly wetted and then applied to the 
face of the rock over the inscriptions, then carefully beaten 
into place until every cavity in the surface was filled. This 
was allowed to set, then stripped off, leaving a perfect 
reproduction of the inscription and even the texture or 
grain of the rock upon the paper, although every detail was 
reversed. From this matrix, any number of casts can be 
made reproducing the image exactly as it appears in the 
original. These inscriptions are of great value to archeolo- 
gists, and their preservation from the action of the weather 
and from defacement by vandals is to be commended.— 
Scientific American. 





OPERATIVE. 

Dr. Cyrus L. Cutler, the well-known Springfield sur- 
geon, is a member of the Colonial Club, an institution that 
fines its members for talking shop. 

Doctor Cutler, getting out of his motor-car, entered the 
Colonial Club the other day for luncheon, and, advancing 
into the restaurant, said to a lawyer, as he took off his 
goggles: 

“ Well, old man, how are you?” 

The lawyer got Doctor Cutler fined then and there for 
talking shop. : 

The next day, when he arrived at the club again for 
luncheon, the surgeon, angered at what had happened, cut 
the lawyer. The latter then had him fined once more-~ 
New York Tribune. 
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N the following pages 

are found valuable and 
interesting type-designs fur- 
nished by the H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry, American 
Type Founders Company, 
Keystone Type Foundry, 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler, Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company and 
Thompson Type Machine 
Company. These pages will 
furnish many valuable sug- 
gestions to the ambitious 


| typographer, and should be 


carefully studied. 
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CARMON, PERRY, SLOANE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO PARIS 











ELABORATE DISPLAY OF EASTER MILLINERY 


ON THE THIRD FLOOR 
OF THE MAIN BUILDING WE HAVE 
ARRANGED A COMPLETE 
DISPLAY OF 
IMPORTED EASTER CREATIONS 
- DIRECT FROM PARIS 





WE MAKE THIS EARLY ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR THE REASON THAT IT IS 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE, EVEN WITH OUR LARGE 
MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, TO MEET 
THE DEMANDS OF EASTER 


Berkshire Ornament No. 516 and border composed of Lace Ornament No. 8. 


By courtesy of the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry. 
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OUR REGULAR PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE 
THEIR SELECTIONS NOW FOR DELIVERY 
ANY TIME BEFORE EASTER 
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CARMON, PERRY, SEOANE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK» .CHICAGO —_—~PARIS 






































Set in Bodoni Book Type, with Easter Border. 
By courtesy of the American Type Founders Company. 














By courtesy of the Keystone Type Foundry. 
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Set in Caslon Bold Extended, with 6-point Panel Border No. 4 and Cuts Nos. 8270, 3273 and 3275. 
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Automobile Show 


1912—March 5th to 10th—1912 
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We guarantee 


right MELROSE 


¥ 


Boston 


ME ‘ STATEMENT 


mmwn James Melrose & Company 


324 
Makers of Good Clothes 
for Men and Women 
also Children 


Terms Cash 





MELROSE Paton 


¥ 


Carbide Trust Company 


Pay to the order of. 











Maker of Good Clothes for Men, Women and Children 


Set in Authors Roman Wide. ‘ 
By courtesy of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
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SOME HINTS ON BUY- 
ING PRINTED MATTER 


Things not to Expect 
When Price is only 
Consideration 


IN PURCHASING raw material of any kind, where quality and 


quantity are known factors, it is wise to draw up specifica- 


tions, call for bids, and give the order to the lowest bidder 
of reliability and good standing. 


You cannot buy printed matter in this way and get the 
best results. 


This is true, because printing specifications are more or 
less flexible, and can be, in a measure, manipulated by 
the printer who feels that he has taken a job at too low a 
price. t 


A further reason—and a more important reason—is that 
good printing depends upon the care given to the minutiae 
that enter into the work. These require the closest atten- 
tion, the best thought, the critical study, and the most 
conscientious effort on the part of the printer. 


It cannot be expected that a printer will devote his per- 
sonal thought and attention to the work which pays him 
least. 


The best work of any printer is not obtained on the 
competitive basis. It cannot be. The man who asks for 
competition in price, asks for estimates on so much stock, 
composition, and presswork—and nothing more. He 

does not bargain for the skill, originality, time, and 
individuality of the printer—and he does 
not get them. We get what we pay for 
in this world, and nothing else 
that is worth having. 
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Set in Series Nos. 36, 361 and 150a, with 12-point Border No. 165 
By courtesy of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company. 
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Brandfield 
Art Pottery 


A Catalogue for 1912 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and ill 


discussions and examples will be specialized and treated as exhau 
principles—the basis of all art expression. By this method the 
assertion, but on recognized 


David B. Gustafson. 

The subject of this sketch landed in Red Wing, Minne- 
sota, direct from Sweden at a more or less “ tender age,” 
and for some twenty-odd years has “ hung up his hat” in 
what is affectionately known 
as“The Desirable City.” He 
attended the Red Wing pub- 
lic schools for a period of 
years, and it was during one 
summer vacation that he ac- 
cidentally got a tip that one 
of the local printers needed 
“help.” 

Entering the employ of the 
Red Wing Argus, he “started 
at the bottom ” — of the pay- 
roll — at a salary of $0.00 per 
week, with a promise held out 
for a raise after the first 
month. In itself, this wouldn’t 
have been so bad, if only 
during that first month the 
local patriots hadn’t pulled 
off a monster celebration 
with “100 guns at sunrise,” 
and if Ringlings’ Royal Ro- 
man Hippodrome had stayed 
away. To a “kid” without 
money for fireworks and red 
lemonade, celebrations and 
circuses are dull affairs. 

Young Gustafson “ stuck” 
with the Argus two years, 
leaving in the fall of 1895 to 
attend the Red Wing Sem- 
inary. In the summer of 
1896 he accepted a position 
with the Red Wing Journal, 
and in the following year, in 
partnership with C. E. Sykes, 
estab!i:ed a job-printing business under the firm name of 
Comm::cial Printing Company. In the fall of 1897 a con- 
solidaiion was effected whereby the Commercial Printing 
Compzny took over the Red Wing Times, and E. L. Gron- 
dahl, sow of Seattle, Washington, became one of the part- 
hers in the company. Later the Argus was purchased, and 
the Ti:,es discontinued. In the fall of 1899 Mr. Gustafson 
sold his interest and went to Fingal, North Dakota, accept- 
ing a vosition with the Herald of that place. 

In January, 1900, the Red Wing Printing Company 
needed a job-compositor and Mr. Gustafson was offered the 
position and accepted it. He has remained continuously 
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with examples. These 
stively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental 
printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic 
and clearly defined laws. 


ever since—in later years having had charge of the 
mechanical department. During this time he has had the 
pleasure of seeing the Red Wing Printing Company grow 
from a quite ordinary shop to one of the finest smaller-city 
offices in the Northwest, oc- 
cupying three floors of its 
recently constructed concrete 
fireproof building. 

For several years Mr. 
Gustafson has taken an inter- 
est in the Ben Franklin 
movement, and at present is 
secretary of the Minnesota 
State Ben Franklin Club. In 
parenthesis, a bit of history 
might here be inserted, for 
with the Red Wing Repub- 
lican, which the Red Wing 
Printing Company publishes, 
have been associated men of 
nation and state wide promi- 
nence. In its fifty-odd years 
of life it has numbered among 
its editors the late Col. Will- 
iam Colvill, hero of Gettys- 
burg; Gen. L. F. Hubbard, 
ex-Governor of Minnesota, 
and the late Gen. S. P. Jen- 
nison, soldier and_ scholar. 
For many years Hon. B. B. 
Herbert, of the National 
Printer-Journalist of Chicago, 
was the moving spirit in the 
Red Wing Printing Company, 
and in the community as well, 
and in 1884 established the 
Daily Republican, which has 
become in late years, under 
the able management of Hon. 
Jens K. Grondahl, one of the 
best smaller-city dailies in the United States. The Weekly 
Republican was established in 1857. 

Hon. Tams Bixby, proprietor of the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Daily Phenix, formerly private secretary to former Gov- 
ernor (now Senator) Knute Nelson, and to former Gov- 
ernor D. M. Clough, and later chairman of the Dawes 
Indian Commission, is president of the Red Wing Printing 
Company, and Hon. Jens K. Grondahl, ex-representative to 
the Minnesota State Legislature, and one of the best-known 
newspaper men in the State, is secretary and manager. 

The building which the Red Wing Printing Company 
occupies was erected by it for its own business three years 
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ago. It is practically a three-story, concrete, fireproof build- 
ing, 40 by 85 feet. Its location is immediately adjoining 
Red Wing’s “Civic Center,” which comprises the Sheldon 
Memorial Auditorium, Carnegie-Lawther Library, United 
States Postoffice building, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


ciation building, Broadway 
park, etc. 

It is a model office — it is 
kept clean, is sanitary, well 
ventilated, has an abundance 
of light from all sides, and is 
thoroughly equipped for pro- 
ducing printing of the high- 
est quality. 

In the composing-room 
the stands, stones, lead and 
slug racks, rule-cases and 
work-banks are arranged so 
as to avoid as much as pos- 
sible all unnecessary moves. 
In the type equipment are 
such standard faces as 
Scotch-Roman, Caslon, Italic, 
Litho-Roman, Winchell, Cen- 
tury Bold, Cloister, Olympia, 
Copper-plate Roman, etc., and 
in such quantities that hunt- 
ing sorts is a very unusual 
occurrence. There is an 
abundance of furniture, 
leads, slugs, rules, spaces, 
quads, etc., to meet the re- 
quirements of almost any 
emergency. 

The job and news depart- 
ments occupy separate sides 
of the composing-room, and 
the material of one depart- 
ment is only rarely used by 


the other. In the rear of the - 


room are the newspaper- 
make-up stones and the two 
linotypes, one of which is a 
double-deck. In about the 
center of the composing-room 
is the foreman’s desk, from 
which run speaking-tubes 
into the stockroom and bind- 
ery above, and to the press- 
room below, which makes 
instant communication possi- 
ble between departments on 
different floors. 

The pressroom is equipped 
with two large Miehles, one 
Cranston pony and four 
jobbers. 

The whole plant is oper- 
ated under the Denham cost 
system. 

“People may talk about 
‘the good old days,’ but I 


want to say they were mighty scarce in the print-shops 
where I was corralled when the world was young,” says 
Mr. Gustafson, “though I must confess that some of those 
early experiences have given me, in later years, many a 
pleasant moment as I look back on them, in contrast with 
present-day methods of conducting well-organized print- place of business. 
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Rear view of the composing-room. 























shops. From every standpoint great progress has been 
made. When I first began to ‘stick type’ the knocker was 
abroad in the land, and his ‘little hammer’ had a 

job. The printing business came in for such hard raps b 
the workmen with whom I came in contact that I con- 


cluded I had made a sad mis. 
take. The hard times brought 
on an uninterrupted stream 
of ‘tourists,’ most of whom, 
if they ‘caught on) would 
immediately go over to the 
Dutchman’s with a tomato 
can after the boss had forced 
them to accept pay for their 
‘strings.’ And wherever two 
or more ‘ prints’ met together 
they would proceed at once to 
pass judgment on ‘ them type- 
setting machines.’ The ver- 
dict was always the same— 
unanimously against—and 
they would declare with ve- 
hemence: ‘ They can’t never 
set no type with no machine,’ 
How prophetic! When I 
first watched a ‘No. 9’ in 
operation I couldn’t but re 
call in contrast that momen- 
tous morning when the boss 
handed me a stick, rule, and 
admonition to ‘ start with an 
em quad.’ 

“And it isn’t so many ages 
ago, either. 

“ Brought to mind are a 
few experiences, from one 
shop in particular, which, 
when viewed in the light of 
modern cost-finding methods, 
are ludicrous, to say the least. 

“That particular shop 
was composed of a 7 by 11 
job press with a newspaper 
in connection —until one 
afternoon when Doctor Clum, 
the great Australian special- 
ist, by virtue of a chattel 
mortgage, kidnaped the press 
in the proprietor’s absence, 
and stored it in a local imple- 
ment house. Now, it might 
be said in explanation that 
that office had a wealth of 
labor-making material that 
beggared description. Among 
the other junk was an old 
‘plow’ cutter with broken 
cogs, and the knife had teeth. 
It would have been an asset 
if only ‘ deckle edge’ and the 
‘rough effect’ had then been 
the rage. 


“ New proprietors came into possession, and, when they 
discovered the job press was missing, straightway hunted 
up the doctor and made arrangements whereby he permit- 
ted the use of his press provided the printing was done 
under the supervision of the implement dealer and in his 
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“ Suppose, for instance, we had a job of letter-heads to 
print. This is what happened: The job finally set, I’d 
bundle the stock under my arm and trot off to the farther 
end of the business district (something like four blocks or 
more) to the German shop to have the cutting done; then 
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One, of Gustafson’s pleasing title-pages. 


on my way back to the office, about two blocks out of my 
way, I’d leave the stock at the implement house; proceed 
to the office to get the form and take it to the farm-machin- 
ery store; bring the press proof back to the office for 
0. K.; then back to the implement house again for the 
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An elaborate business card. 


form if there were any corrections; then finally back with 
the form again to kick the job off. 

“ By that time it was noon. 

“ But that was before the day of Denham and the ‘ hour 
cost,’ for in those days everything over and above stock 
Seemed to be considered as profit. 
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“ But that isn’t all. It never got warm in the imple- 
ment store on cold days until about 11 o’clock, and by that 
time the country customers would begin to drop in to pay 
on their notes. Immediately they would begin to mill 
around you, ask questions and talk German with the pro- 
prietor. This would continue until late in the afternoon. 
About 4:30 p.m. it got dark, when no man could work — in 
the implement store. 

“The landlord one cold February night broke into the 
pressroom at the office (they had a news press) and carted 
away the stove, because it was his stove and rent was in 
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An unusual treatment. 


arrears. The next morning the proprietor fed press with 
cap, overcoat, overshoes, and (I believe) mittens on, while 
a Rochester lamp underneath the Country Campbell, turned 
high and minus chimney, was smoking like a locomotive. 
Going into the pressroom you could hear the rumble of the 
machine, but attempting to distinguish objects was like 
looking through a glass darkly. Words are not adequate 
to describe either the ‘ scene’ or the job. 

“ There was also some system in conducting the paper. 
We never got through mailing that five-column weekly with 
a Friday date-line until anywhere from 1:30 to 4 and some- 
times:5 A.M. Saturday mornings. 

“Nor were the more or less frequent hold-ups of the 
‘ pay-train’ exactly reassuring. 

“ Under these conditions I began to experience a grow- 
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ing disgust for the business. But that was before I sus- 
pected that it was the art preservative — for printing, as 
I had known it up to that time, did not have even a speak- 
ing acquaintance with art. 

“T felt, though, that I wanted at least one fair chance 
before quitting the business entirely, and so, at the age of 
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Some newspaper headings by Gustafson. 


nineteen, I helped to establish a small. job-office. While 
there was not much in it financially, yet it afforded an 
opportunity to work in my own way. What material we 
had was new, we satisfied our customers, and even our 


largest competitors sat up and took notice; besides, the: 


composing-room, paper-cutter and job press were all under 
the same roof. 

“At this time my interest in the better classes of print- 
ing was awakened by accidentally coming across a copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. I began sending in specimens for 
criticism with a view to improving my work. I also kept 
in close touch with what other typographers were doing, 
which was very helpful, and I treasure the communications 
I have had from a number of the ‘top-notchers.’ I sub- 
scribed to practically all the trade journals, for I felt the 
necessity of their regular visits. 

“My efforts in producing typographical designs have 
been very modest indeed compared with the productions of 
many of my fellow craftsmen, who are real artists, and 
whose work I have studied with a great deal of pleasure 
and profit. 

“ Rather than strive for the strikingly original,*I have 
tried to work along sane lines, endeavoring to produce 
designs that would ‘ wear,’ please customers, and make 
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money for the firm. How I have succeeded is not for me to 
Say. 
“ There are a great many things, to my mind, that haye 
a direct bearing on the quality of the compositor’s work. 
“In the first place, he needs material to work with 
though I do contend that a good workman does not neces. 
sarily need a ‘typefoundry’ at his command to produce 
artistic effects. Given a few series of good type, but 
plenty of it, some brass rule and usable decorative material 
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popconD: 


An attractive motto-card design. 


and the compositor who understands the main essentials 
of correct composition can produce very creditable work. 
However, the composing-room equipment — in the interest 
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Appropriate designs characterize Mr. Gustafson’s work. 


of economy and efficiency — should be sufficient to take care 
of the business without compelling the workmen continu 
ously to hunt sorts. 


“ Ever heard of ‘Appropriateness’? It should be the 
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watchword of every compositor who aims to excel, for with 
it goes careful, painstaking effort. The compositor who, 
before deciding upon his design or selecting the type-face 
border or ornament to be used, asks himself, ‘Is it appro- 
priate for this job?’ chances are, will also be careful about 
balance and proportion, about harmony of type-faces in 
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Pressboard tint-blocks add much to some of 
Mr. Gustafson’s work. 


relation to each other and in relation to decorative mate- 
rial, when such is used, and his trained eye will instantly 
detect faults in that important essential known as ‘ whiting 
out.’ 

“Tt is a pretty safe guess that Mr. Careful Compositor 
will be considerate in the treatment of his material, and 
will see to it that type and rule, especially, are thoroughly 
cleaned before being put back into the cases. 

“And the safest guess of all is that such a man will get 
a considerably fatter pay-envelope than the other fellow, 
whose head is idle while his hands work. 

“And let me say that the appreciative customer is a 
contributing factor to a conscientious compositor’s growth, 
and should be given his due. Words of appreciation and 
encouragement act as powerful stimulants, and when a 
customer reposes sufficient confidence in the printer that 
he turns over his copy with the incidental instruction to 
‘get me out a nice job,’ you just naturally feel that you 
wan’ to do your best for that fellow and you get down and 
‘dig.’ I have in mind a number of such customers, but the 
most striking case was when a very particular job was 
completed the customer mailed a fair-sized personal check 
(in addition to the regular price of the job) as an appre- 
ciation of a good job delivered on time.” 
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CLINTON A. MIDDLETON, VETERAN PRINTER 
AND EDITOR. 

Clinton A. Middleton, of Warrensburg, Missouri, whose 
picture is shown herewith, is said to be the oldest active 
printer of his State. He was born in Boonville, Missouri, 
in 1835, his father, James H. Middleton, being the pub- 
lisher of the Boonville Observer, the town’s first news- 
paper. In 1850 young Middleton began cleaning type and 
running a hand press in the office of the Panama Star- 
Herald. Five years later he settled at Warrensburg, 
taking charge of the Western Missourian. Shortly after 
he became foreman of the Warrensburg Journal, and later 
owner of the plant, which he consolidated with the Demo- 
crat. In 1881 he purchased the Cass County Democrat, 
published at Harrisonville, Missouri. He continued at the 
head of this publication until 1897, when he sold the plant 
and returned to Warrensburg, becoming associated with 
his son in the publication of the Johnson County Star. 
Six years ago Mr. Middleton sold his interest to Wallace 
Crossley, and took a job as compositor on the paper, 
demonstrating since then that he was abundantly able to 
“come back.” While he has lost some of his early-day 
speed at the case, his proofs are “ pick-ups ” for the proof- 
reader, and he takes great pride in his ability to “set 


CLINTON A. MIDDLETON. 


An active printer, seventy-seven years old, with a record of sixty-one 
years at the trade and never missed a day-on account of illness. 


them up” right. In a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER he 
says: “I will be seventy-seven years of age the second day 
of this.coming May, and am in the best of health — strong 
and active. I never lose an hour from work, and can ‘ waft 
the Babbitt metal’ about as lively as many much younger 
than myself.” 

A remarkable record of this old-time printer-editor, 
which probably stands unequaled in America, is that in his 
sixty-one years’ service— from devil to editor-in-chief — 
he has never missed a day on account of illness. 
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NO. XVI.— BY W. E. STEVENS. 
Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate prac- 
tical value. Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by p I letter. Address all communi- 
cations to Apprentice Printers’ Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





TYPE-FACES. rying out of this order was used an alphabet of lower-case 
letters. Prior to this, however, from the fourth century on, 
had been used the uncial and half-uncial letters — letters of 
rounded character such as would be the result of writing 
capitals with a reed, and these forms were made the basis 
of the lower-case. In the fifteenth century the Italians, 
using the lower-case of the eighth century as a model, 
designed the roman lower-case alphabet which we now use.” 


Essential to the proper education of every apprentice is 
a knowledge of type-faces and of the many considerations 
that must enter into the manufacture of:types. Legible, 
graceful, symmetrical and beautiful forms are, to a large 
extent, the result of a correct application of certain princi- 
ples, and it is necessary that the apprentice should know 
these principles in order that he may distinguish the good 
from the bad. Popular usage of certain faces will disclose 
the good, but individual tastes clamor for satisfaction, and, VOVS VE TANOSO 
not knowing the principles embodied in the construction of g 
the good forms, one is liable to select the bad. Especially 
is this true of the majority of apprentices, who consider ABUTERE -CXTALN 
that beauty is dependent upon fancifulness or novelty. 

No one, I am sure, will controvert the statement that 
even in this age of typographical enlightenment there are ABCOEF GbhiL@no 
many type-faces used which will not bear analysis accord- 
ing to the principles heretofore spoken of, and which were 
cast solely for competitive purposes. This is seen in every RSTU ZDIV 
manufacturing industry: to be constantly in the market 
with new wares and be able to dispose of these wares is a 
sign of commercial progression. But I am wandering away 
from the main subject, and apparently offering an excuse 
for the existence of poor type-faces. Some may say that : 
there is no logical excuse —that typefounders could do The characteristics of all roman letters are light and 
equally as much business through selling large fonts of a heavy elements, and serifs. To the casual observer it may 
few good faces; but this is questionable. seem that the distribution of elements is not based on 

systematic rules, but such a conclusion would be wrong. 


Fic. 70.— Showing how letters were formed by the use of reed pens. 
Note the distribution of light and heavy elements. 


* * * 





The type-faces in general use to-day can be divided into 
five classes, known to printers and allied craftsmen as 
roman, italic, script, text and gothic. Italic is basically a 
form of disconnected ‘script, being, it is said, originally 
modeled after the handwriting of Petrarch, an Italian poet o) LD i TALIAN FLCE 
of the fourteenth century; but it now bears no resemblance (a) 
to handwriting, and is really a sloping roman. Therefore 
italic properly constitutes one of the five classes. 


noma. Wholesale China 


All alphabets used by English-speaking and Latin races 
trace their parentage to what is known as the Old Roman 
capital letters — letters which were evolved from the Greek 
and used by the Latin scribes in lettering early manuscripts, 
and by the ancient stonecutters for inscriptions on memo- Fic. 71.— An improper distribution of light and heavy elements 
rial tablets and arches, buildings, pedestals of statues, etc. results in displeasing forms. 

The use of roman lower-case forms was begun in the ‘ : 
eighth century, but these did not attain perfection until Through the use of reed pens, flattened to chisel-like points, 
after the invention of printing from movable types. In his which Latin scribes used in lettering on parchment, 
book entitled “Letters and Letter Construction,” F. J. rules were established. The reed, being held almost directly 
Trezise tells us that “ in 789 Charlemagne ordered the revi- upright and at right angles to the writing surface, pro- 
sion and rewriting of all the Church books, and in the car- duced in each letter an arrangement of light and heavy 


(b) 
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lines which has never been improved in excellence of color 
distribution, legibility or dignity. An illustration of this 
principle is shown in Fig. 70. These pen-drawn letters are 
in imitation of the forms used in a Latin manuscript of the 
seventh century. 

The roman letters in use to-day vary a great deal from 
the uncial characters shown in this illustration, but if the 
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Fic. 72.— Dazzling effect produced by element widths not in propor- 
tion to the width of the letters. 


apprentice will practice the formation of roman letters, 
using a stub pen, he will find that, with a few exceptions 
brought about through a change of letter forms, they are 
all based on the principle of construction heretofore ex- 
plained. Any attempt to deviate from this principle of 
construction results in displeasing forms, as is shown in 
Fig. 71 (a). This letter is known as Italian, cast by the 
old MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan typefoundry. 

In Fig. 71 (b) is shown a type-face actually in use 
to-day. Here also we find an improper distribution of light 
and heavy elements, resulting in crude forms and an uneven 
color. Where extreme oddity and informality are desired, 
these letters might be suitable, but such cases are rare. 

An examination of acceptably good type-faces will show 
that no set rule has been followed in determining the ele- 
ment widths. In designing these letters the artists have 
kept within certain limitations, but it is hard to tell just 
what these limitations are until the boundary line has been 
overstepped and the letters are seen in lines or groups. 
Fig. 72 illustrates this point very well. In this type-face 
the light and heavy elements are of such widths, according 
te the width of the letters, as to produce a dazzling effect — 
making the line rather illegible, though individually the 
letter-forms are not displeasing. That these element widths 
are out of proportion can be proved by uniformly increas- 
ing the width of the light elements. When this is done it 
will be found that the line is more legible, and has lost that 
dazzling effect. 

Now let us take up the most important feature in the 
construction of roman. letters—the serifs. After prac- 
ticing the construction of letters, using a stub pen for 
accenting purposes, the apprentice will find that in order to 
give the letters a finished appearance, the free ends of ele- 
ments must be terminated with serifs. Authorities agree 
that serifs were first introduced by the ancient stonecutters, 
who, finding that they could not draw a V-shaped cut in 
stone to a square end that would define itself by a shadow, 
made chisel cuts at the ends of the elements. The breaking 
away of the stone from the corners formed by an intersec- 
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Fic. 73.— Showing a type-face in which the serifs are not in harmony 
with the element widths. 


tion of chisel cuts, produced a round effect which is seen in 
the serifs of nearly all roman forms. 

_ It may safely be said that the beauty of a roman letter 
is dependent to a great extent upon the construction of its 
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serifs. Letters which in every other way are decidedly 
pleasing can be weakened in design by the introduction of 
displeasing or inharmonious serifs. In Fig. 73 is shown a 
type-face which illustrates a lack of harmony between the 
serifs and the strength and proportion of element widths. 
The serifs are too thin and not bracketed firmly enough to 
give the best results. This point can be made very clear if 
the reader will, with pen or pencil, increase the weight of 
these serifs, or bracket them more firmly. 

A study of the best type-faces will disclose that on let- 
ters containing very thin, light elements, thin serifs are 
used, while on letters in which there is little difference 
between the widths of the elements, heavy or firmly brack- 
eted serifs are used. 

In order to show a variety of serifs, and how the serifs 
must differ in form to suit the weight and formation of ele- 
ments, Fig. 74 has been prepared. The illustration shows 
well-known roman type-faces, of which No. 1 is Caslon Old 
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Fic. 74.— Showing common forms of serifs. 











Style; 2, Blanchard; 3, Cheltenham Old Style; 4, Roy- 
croft; 5, Caslon Bold; 6, MacFarland; 7, Winchell; 8, 
Pabst Old Style; 9, Bookman Old Style; 10, Hearst. These 
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Fig. 75.— Showing uncommon forms of serifs. 











letters show what may be termed the common forms of 
serifs. 

To go further into the study of serifs, Fig. 75 illus- 
trates some uncommon forms. A careful study of these, 
and of the forms shown in Fig. 74, will make clear the 
essential part serifs take in the construction of letters, in 
order that all parts will be consistent and in harmony. 

Of the letters shown in Fig. 75, No. 1 is Grasset; 
2, Stuyvesant; 3, Lining Iroquois; 4, Bewick Roman; 
5, Lining Modern Antique; 6, Plymouth Bold; 7, Caslon 
Old Roman; 8, Lining Emerald; 9, Puritan; 10, Francis. 

Roman is accepted as the simplest, most legible and 
most versatile of all type-faces. It is divided into two 
classes — namely, old style and modern — but for general 
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utility the old style is preferred. There are many varia- 
tions, good and bad, of each style, though fundamentally 
both have certain peculiarities, which are explained below. 

In Fig. 76 is shown types of the two classes of roman. 
At the top is twelve-point Caslon Old Style, cast by the 
American Type Foundry, and at the bottom is twelve-point 





THE TONE OF A PAGE IS 
nearly always at its best when the type 
is set solid and not leaded. Body-type 
is usually designed to present the best 
appearance and color when solid, and in 





WHEN BODY-TYPE IS SET 
solid it presents a rich, even tone that 
is very attractive, but when leaded 
the result is a weak tone composed 
of bands of color formed by the sep- 











Fic. 76.— Showing the difference between modern and old-style letters. 


Modern No. 8, cast from monotype matrices. A reference 
to the illustration will show that the modern letters differ 
from the old style in that they are more symmetrical, regu- 
lar and even, and that their serifs are less angular and more 
firmly bracketed. Old-style letters are those cut in imita- 
tion of types used before the beginning of the last century, 
while modern letters are those cut since the beginning of 
the last century. 

Modern roman is distinctly a body type, and few faces are 
cast larger than eighteen-point. This, perhaps, is because 
of its hair-line elements and thin serifs, which make it less 
desirable, in the larger sizes necessary for job or adver- 
tisement work, than old style, which has proportionately 
heavier light elements and thicker serifs. Furthermore, 
modern-cut letters are the most suitable for coated or cal- 
endered papers. Soft stock does not offer a good printing 
surface for their hair-lines and thin serifs; and on hard, 
rough-surfaced stock they are less liable to stand the wear 
and tear than old-style letters, which were primarily de- 
signed to be used on antique papers. 

When used in connection with figures, the terms old- 
style and modern-cut distinguish their forms, not the weight 
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Fic. 77.— Showing the difference between modern-cut and old-style 
; figures. 


of elements or the serif formation. In old-style figures 
the characters 6 and 8 are ascending, while 3, 4, 5, 7 and 9 
are descending characters. Nowadays modern-cut figures 
are generally preferred, and all fonts cut in imitation of 
the old-style letters usually contain what are known as 
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modern old-style figures — figures which are all ascending 
but which, aside from this, have the characteristics of old 
style. Fig. 77 illustrates the difference between old-s:yle 
and modern old-style figures. 
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A CORRECTION. 


Mr. A. V. Harcourt, Baltimore, Maryland, calls our 
attention to an error in this department of the December 
(1911) INLAND PRINTER. In explaining the symbols of the 
zodiac we commenced with Aries as a January symbol; 
Taurus, February; Gemini, March, etc. Instead of this the 
order should commence with Aries as a March symbol and 
end with Pisces as a February symbol. We regret this 
error, and are glad to make the correction. 


* * * 


The “ Millinery Announcement” ad., reproduced here- 
with, is the best specimen submitted in the second monthly 
contest held for apprentice members of Denver Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 49. This first-prize ad. is the work of 








MILLINERY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 








I wish to announce to 
my friends and patrons that 
I am now ready with my 


FALL and WINTER 
MILLINERY 


at most reasonable prices. I 
make up your own materials 
and last season’s hats into 
stylish millinery. You will 
find my styles and work of 
the best. Feathers cleaned 
and curled. I cordially invite 
you to call and see me. 


Respectfully, 
MRS. J. M. WALTER, 











4700 WEST FORTY-FIRST AVENUE 
Phone Gallup 1779. 


Open evenings until 7:00 0’ Clock. 
Saturday evenings until 9:30. 
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Prize-winning ad. set by Geo. W. Johnson in apprentice 
contest, Denver, Colorado. 





George W. Johnson, with the Williamson-Haffner Company. 
George W. Rice, with the American P. & P. Company, 
received second prize, and Harry Vander Perel, with the 
Post, received third prize. 


* * 


Don’t fail to enter our letter-head contest, which was 
announced in THE INLAND PRINTER for February. Valua- 
ble prizes will be given to the winners, and each contestant 
will receive a complete set of the specimens submitted. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on p 
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unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. Speci- 





containing specimens must not be i 


mens must be mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 


A PROGRAM from Hussey & Gillingham, Adelaide, Australia, is elaborately 
gotten up in colors, with an embossed cover. 

JoHN McCormick, Troy, New York.— The booklet is exceptionally well 
gotten up, and we would congratulate you upon the results attained. 

A MoTTo-cakD from the Lehmann Printing Company, San Francisco, 
California, is attractively printed in black, red and green on brown stock. 








Twelfth Annual Report 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Sedalia Public Library 


Sedalia, Missouri 


? 
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For the Fiscal Year Ending 
April 30, 1907 




















By M. O. Triplett, Morganza, Pennsylvania. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of a title-page for a library report. 
It was set by M. O. Triplett, of Morganza, Pennsylvania, a student of the 
I. T. U. Course, and illustrates the value of a simple typographical design, 
coupled with appropriate decoration. 

CHARLES P. ORTON, Brooklyn, New York.— All of the specimens —envel- 
ope, title-leaf and blotters — are nicely arranged, and show the possibilities 
attendant upon a judicious use of the roman type-faces. We see nothing 
in any of them to which we would take exception. 


“THE Keystone Book oF CasLons” is, as its name implies, an exem- 
plification of the Caslon group of type-faces manufactured by Keystone Type 
Foundry. The presentation of the attractiveness of these type-faces is excel- 
lent, and they are shown to their best advantage in this booklet. Various 
colors and finishes of stock are used, and these, together with the color 
combination, tend to bring out the type-faces to the best advantage. 


SHREWSBURY PRINTING Company, Shrewsbury, Pennsylvania.— While the 
work throughout is very satisfactory, we like best the programs. Both of 
these specimens are excellently gotten up, and we would congratulate you 
upon the neatness and simplicity of the designs. The color combinations on 
the various pieces of work are also satisfactory. 

THE McClure Company, Incorporated, Staunton, Virginia— The program 
is very nicely gotten up, and the treatment of the headings is original. 
We find nothing whatever to criticize in this work, with the possible excep- 
tion of the suggestion that a little more space be placed above the top line 
on the cover-page, as it now crowds the rule rather closely. 

A. MueForp, Inc., catalogue specialist, of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
issued an attractive booklet devoted to wood and photo engraving in relation 
to high-class catalogue-making. The booklet is very informing as well as 
interesting, as it gives numerous examples of various kinds of engravings, 
with suggestions as to their most fitting use. It is very nicely printed. 
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Tasty business cards by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


A Group of business cards from J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Oh‘o, 
shows some very interesting arrangements. We show herewith reproductions 
of two of them. The originals are in black and red. 

LEHRFELD PrintiInG Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Both of the 
specimens are well designed, and we find nothing whatever to criticize in 
either of them. The typographical arrangements are good and the colors 
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are very pleasing, although we note that on the program the gray does not 


print as clearly as it might. 


WE have received from the Union Bank Note Company, of Kansas City, 
The 


a handsome booklet, gotten out for the Emery, Bird, Thayer Company. 


Cover by the Union Bank Note Company, Kansas City. 

work, from the plate-making to the finished product, is excellent. We show 
herewith a reproduction of the cover, the original of which is printed and 
embossed in gold and colors. 


WE show herewith a reproduction of a book-plate, designed and lettered 





Book-plate designed by Paul J. Peters, Chicago. 


by Paul J. Peters, Chicago, an I. T. U. student. The lettering is excellently 
handled and its decorative qualities have been well brought out. 

The Reliance Idea, the house organ of the Reliance Engraving Company, 
of Pittsburgh, is one of the most elaborate house organs that reach this 
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department. Not only does the cover show an excellent example of tree. 
color printing, but the inner pages are also printed in three colors. The 
examples of plate-making are all excellent, and the text is interesting. 

Van METER-WELCH PRINTING Company, New Richmond, Wisconsin.— The 
specimens are all well handled, although we think that on the blotter the 
use of a stronger heading would result in a more satisfactory appeara ce, 
We would also suggest that the blue on these specimens be made a trifle 
weaker, as the dark blue does not contrast sufficiently with the black. 


GRAND RAPIDS MOULDING Co. 
CARVED, EMBOSSED, ROPE AND BEAD 


‘MOULDING 


A. G. VAN ALLSBURG GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


By R. Lyle Griffin, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


R. Lyte Grirrin, Grand Rapids, Michigan.— The business card printed 
in black and gray is very attractively gotten up, and the border which you 
have used is thoroughly suggestive of the subject. We show herewith a 
reproduction of it. 

JosEPH P. Sosczak, Alpena, Michigan.— With the exception of the fact 
that a few of the specimens contain a trifle too much decoration and too 
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By Joseph P. Sobczak, Alpena, Michigan. 


many bright colors, the work is well handled throughout. Of the specimens, 
we like best the program and menu for the Third Annual Banquet of the 
Alpena Chamber of Commerce, a reproduction of the cover of which we 
show herewith. 


From the Herald Press, Montreal, Quebec, we have received a copy of 
an attractive booklet gotten out for the Royal Securities Corporation. The 
cover is heavily embossed in colors, and the inner pages attractively printed 
in black and orange on India tint stock. The design as a whole is very 
striking and the work is well handled throughout. 
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Lron Lester, Kinsley, Kansas.— The specimens afford no opportunity for 
adverse criticism, and we would congratulate you upon the successful man- 
ner in which you have handled the work. 

A BOOKLET, entitled ‘‘ Apples of Gold,” from the Smith-Brooks Printing 


Company, Denver, Colorado, is a striking piece of work. The most notice- | 


able features are the illustrations, nearly all of which are printed in colors. 











oo 
Attractive cover of the new Chandler & Price catalogue. 


We show herewith a reproduction of the cover of the new catalogue 
issued by Chandler & Price. The original is printed on hand-made paper 
in three colors and is exceptionally attractive. 

LaREW PRINTING CompaNy, Knoxville, Tennessee.— The letter-heads are 
all excellent in arrangement and color, and the manner in which they are 
shown is very attractive. The argument accompanying them is a convincing 
one. 

J. F. Houtman, Chicago.— The card is very attractively gotten up, and 
we find nothing whatever to criticize in its arrangement. The placing of 
the half-tones is very satisfactory, and the rule divides the card into pleas- 
ing proportions. 

From Robert »Calvert, Dundee, Scotland, we have received a copy of a 
special program gotten up for the Masonic anniversary of the birthday of 
Robert Burns. The program is pleasingly printed in appropriate colors, the 
cover being embossed. , , 

H. R. Liscuer, Mascoutah, Illinois.— Except for the fact that on one or 
two of the specimens the names are set in rather large sizes of type, the 
work is very satisfactory. The designs are all neat and tasty, and the type- 
faces pleasingly used. 

From the Express Printing Company, Superior, Nebraska, has come a 
package of unusually neat and tasty commercial work. Especially pleasing 
is the manner in which the colorwork has been handled, the combinations 
all being harmonious. The work calls for no criticism. 

From the Altruria Press, Palo Alto, California, we have received a copy 
of “ Prison Verse,” a group of poems by Royall Douglass, ‘‘ No. 19173,” 
San Quentin. The booklet is unusually attractive in its appearance, and the 
manner in which it has been gotten up exhibits excellent taste. 


J. B. Mitier, Bucklin, Kansas.— We would suggest that the rules on 
either side of the line at the top of the statement be placed a little closer 
to the line. We would also suggest that the matter at the bottom be set in 
type at least one size smaller, as it seems rather large. The color combi- 
nation is unusual and pleasing. 

A PACKAGE of specimens from the printing department of the elementary 
school of the University of Chicago contains some highly interesting exam- 
Eles, most of them written and printed by pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades. The work throughout is handled in a pleasing manner, a most 
noticeable feature being the use of subdued colors, both in stocks and inks. 
Miss Katherine M. Stillwell is in charge of the department. 

J. C. Buarrk Company, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania.— The specimens are 
well arranged typographically, but on some of them a change of colors 
would be an improvement. On the motto-card printed on blue stock, the 
use of a light blue or orange-brown in connection with the dark blue would 
be more pleasing than the color now used, and on the small motto-card, 
on white stock, the use of a gray-green, or even black, would be more satis- 
factory than the tint in combination with the red. 

M. B. Drake, Bowen, Illinois.— On some of the specimens, notably the 
specimen for W. J. Carlin and the letter-head for the Bowen Chronicle, 
you have used type which is rather large for work of this character. We 
think if you were to use much smaller sizes the effect would be better. 
We would also call your attention to the fact that in several cases you have 
not spaced the lines in accordance with the shapes of the type. Where the 
condensed letter is used it is better to put less space between words than 
where the extended letter is used. This particularly applies to the W. J. 
Carlin specimen, above referred to. Where text letters are used it is always 
advisable to have but little space between the words, the nature of the letter 
calling for this, as it should be set close together to give the black effect 
characteristic of the text letter at its best. 











Dezizg 1912 


You Wil Never 
be Sorry 


For doing your level best. 
For being kind to the poor. 
For hearing before judging. 
For thinking before speaking. 
For standing by your principles. 
For being courteous to all. 
For stopping your ears to gossip. 
For asking pardon if in error. 
For being honest in business. 
For being generous to enemies. 
For giving unfortunates a lift. 
For keeping promises promptly. 
For putting the best meaning on 
the acts of others. 
For using McMullin & Woellhaf 
Better Printing. 


Let us all resolve to practice 
these admirable maxims during 
SS} the coming year, and thus estab- 
lish more harmenious relations with our 
fellow-men. All in favor of this resolu- 
tion signify same by saying ‘‘I.’’ Carried 
unanimously amidst great applause. 
























































By MecMullin & Weelhaf, Burlington, Iowa. 


Some of the most attractive printing which reaches this department 
comes from McMullin & Woelhaf, Burlington, Iowa. The designs are excel- 
lent, and the manner in which the decorative pages are handled is most 
pleasing. We show herewith reproductions of two of the late specimens from 
this firm. 

C. A. Haxrins, Toledo, Ohio.— Some of the specimens which you have 
sent contain rather too much ornamentation. This especially applies to the 
Christmas greeting. We would also suggest that the use of some color other 
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than the silver bronze on the motto-card would be productive of more pleas- 
ing results. 

A CATALOGUE of Peerless fans, recently issued by The Peerless Electric 
Company, of Warren, Ohio, is handsomely gotten up. The cover is embossed 
in gold and green on brown stock, with the inner pages printed in black and 


brown on white stock. The work throughout is very meritorious. 











MAL eens 


Awareannenncent 
AARAARARAAL, 


ARRAN 


The ([enu 


Grapefruit 


Celery Olives 


Oyster Patties, a la Reine 


Imperial Punch 
Fillet of Beef, Mushroom Sauce 
Parisian Potatoes French Beans 
Waldorf Salad 
Vanilla Ice Cream Assorted Cake 
Swiss Cheese and Crackers 
Coffee 


Apollinaris Water 


Havana Judge and Duke of Maya Cigars 


Donated by Andy Dehner Cigar Co. 














By MeMullin & Woelhaf, Burlington, Iowa. 


E. G. Fox, Springfield, Missouri.— All of the specimens are excellently 
handled, and we find nothing to criticize in any of them. The typography 
is pleasing and the colors are harmonious. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from J. L. Frazier, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, contains a number cf attractive designs. The type arrangements and 
color combinations are excellent, and the work is very pleasing. 

Fountain Force, the house organ of the Acorn Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois, is a most attractive little publication. The text is 
interesting and instructive, and the arrangement and general appearance are 
very pleasing. 

J. Suort, Toronto, Ontario.— The letter-head specimens are neatly 
arranged, and we find nothing in them to criticize. We think, however, 
that the dance program title-page contains too many rules, and would 
suggest that some of them be omitted. The booklet for the British American 
Business College is attractive in its arrangement, the decorative effects being 
excellent. 

G. Harpy ArMstroNG, Baltimore, Maryland.— We would suggest that 
you use a smaller number of type-faces on the blotter. On work of this 
kind, one or two series should be sufficient, and the use of a larger number 
is very likely te produce an inharmonious appearance of the page as a 
whole. We would also suggest that the breaking-up of sentences into 
separate groups by the use of different faces for some of the words destroys, 
to a large extent, the readability so desirable in printing of an advertising 
nature. 

CRAMER PrintTING & PuBLISHING Company, Crafton, Pennsylvania.— The 
specimens are well gotten up, although there is a trifle too much decoration 
on the page referring to ‘‘ Reliance duplex policies.” Where a 
printed in two colers, and especially if one of those colors is a light tint, 
a large amount of decorative material may be used without danger of its 


page is 
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overshadowing the text. When the page is in but one color, however, care 
must be taken that decoration is not used in such quantities that it de: acts 
from the effectiveness of the reading-matter. 

Setu MontGomery, Lipan, Texas.— While the letter-head is unique i: its 
arrangement, still we think that a more simple design, with less ruley «rk, 
would be preferable, especially in view of the fact that the rules do not 
join well. We would also call your attention to the fact that ther is 
rather too much space between words in the main line, and would sux zest 
a little letter-spacing in order to avoid this but still keep the line of the 
same measure. We would also suggest that a blue tint be used in } ‘ace 
of the green in the end panels, and that a little yellow be mixed with the 
red, making it more of an orange, so that it would harmonize more p)cas- 
ingly with the blue. 

Ernest O’BRIEN, Chillagoe, Australia.— Perhaps the most noticeable fea- 
ture in the specimens which you have submitted is a tendency toward the 
use of a too large amount of decorative material. We feel that if you 
would confine your designs to more simple ones, leaving out a large jer- 
centage of the ornaments and rules, the effect would be much more sitis- 
factory. We would also call your attention to the fact that, wherever 
possible, each specimen should be set in one, or at most two, series, in order 
that a harmony of shape between the type-faces may be attained. Where 
we use four or five different type-faces, and especially where some of them 
are condensed and some extended, we do not get the harmony of shapes 
which is necessary to the best typographical arrangements. 
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The Harvard Almanac, designed by students of the class in printing. 


We show herewith a reproduction of an almanac designed by the stu- 
dents of the class in printing at Harvard University, and printed in the 
university printing-office. It is an excellent piece of work. 

Howarp C. Haun, Asheville, North Carolina.— The specimens are well 
handled throughout, and we find little to criticize in any of them. We 
would, however, suggest a little more care in the use of type-faces which 
do not harmonize with each other, and would especially call your attention 
to the use of lining gothic and the text letters, especially when the lining 
gothics are used in very large sizes. The dissimilarity in their shapes is 
more apparent where the large sizes are used, and for this reason we think 
that when these type-faces are combined the lining gothic should be con- 
fined to the smaller sizes. The directory is nicely gotten up and the adver- 
tisements are well handled. 
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From Henry J. Douma, instructor in the printing department of the 
Hackley Manual Training School, Muskegon, Michigan, we have received a 
package of unusually original and clever specimens. They are the work 
of the students in the printing department, and consist of copies of the 
school paper, together with posters, tickets, programs and such printing as 
comes into school use. Much of the work is in colors, the key-plates being 


Cover by students of the Hackley Manual Training School, Muskegon, 
Michigan. Original in colors. 


zine etchings, with the color plates cut from wood by the students. We 
show herewith a reproduction of one of the cover-pages, the original of 
which is printed in five colors on brown stock. 

Tue Queen City Printing Ink Company is issuing an attractive series of 
blotters, original in design and attractively printed in various colors. They 
are excellent advertising and should be productive of good results. 

A PorTFOLIO of advertising designs arranged by John H. Hodgson for the 


’ special-service department of the David Williams Company, of New York, 


shows some most interesting arrangements. Simplicity of design, together 
with a pleasing harmony of type, characterizes the work. 

BauMGARDT PUBLISHING CompPANy, Los Angeles, California.— The inner 
pages of the Franklin menu are very pleasingly gotten up. We would sug- 
gest that on the cover-page the placing of the matter, or at least the illus- 
tration, nearer the top of the page, rather than in the center, would be more 
satisfactory. Where the reading-matter on a page is all placed near the 
bottom the effect is that of a design being built up from the bottom, and 
we think that a design which has the effect of hanging pendant from the 
top of the page, rather than being built up from the bottom, is much more 
satisfactory. 

Brown Printing Company, Camden, Arkansas.— The letter-head is 
unusual in its treatment and very pleasing, although we would suggest that 
you place considerably less space between the words in the main line. Where 
text or gothic letter is used, care should be taken that but little space is 
placed between the words, as the wide spacing is not in harmony with the 
general shape of the letter, nor with the purpose for which it was orig- 
inally designed — that of saving space. Of the different combinations of 
color, we like best the one on white stock, although the blue is also very 
pleasing. The green is hardly as satisfactory, due to the fact that green 
and blue rarely combine with good results. 

THE Canova Herald, Canova, South Dakota.— We would suggest that if, 
on the New Year greeting, the heading were made a trifle larger, in order 
that it may stand out more prominently than the text-matter, the page 
would be more pleasing in appearance. We would also suggest that the 
lining up of the first line of the text with the top of the initial letter 


would be more satisfactory, as it would not only be an improvement at 
the top of the letter, but would more nearly equalize the spacing at the 
side and bottom. Where ruled borders are not in the best of shape, it is 
desirable that something else be used, as the poor joints detract greatly 
from the appearance of the finished work. 


R. M. Riesy Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri.— The specimens 
are quite nicely arranged, although we would call your attention to one or 
two points regarding them. On the cover for the catalogue of the Garden 
City Buggy Company we would suggest that the panel containing the 
words “ Buggy Catalogue ” be raised a trifle on the page, as the placing of 
this panel directly in the center of the page divides it into equal parts 
and the feeling of proportion is lost. We think that the division of this 
page into unequal parts, with the placing of the panel toward the top of the 
page, would be much more satisfactory. We would also suggest that on 
the title-page of this catalogue, as well as on one or two of the other 
specimens, the use of the hair-line rules with the heavy type-faces does not 
make for a harmony of tone, and that slightly heavier rules more in keep- 
ing with the color of the type would be preferable. The letter-head for 
the Kansas City Typographical Union is a very pleasing piece of work, both 
in design and color. On the page for the R. M. Rigby Printing Company 
we would suggest that the second group of type be placed with the first one, 
making one large group at the top, and that the words “ Blank books 
and loose-leaf systems ’”’ be placed in the space now occupied by the second 
group. This would reduce the number of groups on the page to three 
instead of four, and obviate equal spacing between the groups. 
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Calendar of National Steel & Copper Plate Company. 


We have received calendars from the National Colortype Company, Port- 
land, Oregon; Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; the Kings- 
bury Printing Company, Twin Falls, Idaho; James Broadley, Ocring- 
ton, England; Watzelhan & Speyer, New York city; Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd., London, England; Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, 
New York; Blakely Printing Company, Chicago; Stone Printing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Roanoke, Virginia; Oscar F. Jackson, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Rotary Lithographing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; The 
Barber Printery, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; the A. B. Doerty Printery, 
Findlay, Ohio; Crane & Co., Dalfon, Massachusetts; Regan Printing House, 
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Chicago; White & Wyckoff Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts; National Printing & Publishing Company, Chicago, and National 
Steel & Copper Plate Company. We show a reproduction of the latter. 
From Edward H. Lisk, Troy, New York, we received a package ot 
unusually attractive specimens. Perhaps the most interesting, from the 
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From Edward H. Lisk, Troy, New York. Original in colors. 


standpoint of originality and design, is the advertising card, a reproduction 
of which we show herewith. The original is printed in green, black and 
orange on white stock. 


Nore.— Owing to the fact that the originals of the specimens reviewed 
in this department furnish excellent material for those in search of a variety 
of ideas, we have made arrangements to furnish them to our readers at a 
nominal price. These specimens of printing may be had in varying quanti- 
ties and in packages consisting of miscellaneous assortments or one specified 
line of work, as desired. 





TO REMOVE IRON-RUST FROM FABRICS. 


Rice as a remover of iron-rust from fabrics is not to be 
excelled. Not only does it bleach the recent stain, but even 
that of long standing. 

Boil a cupful of rice in two quarts of water for thirty 
minutes. Let it stand over night and strain through a 
cheesecloth. Soak the iron-rust spots in the rice-water for 
four or five hours, and then rinse in clear water. This will 
effectually remove rust stains, no matter how old.— Ex. 





FOREARMED. 


Terence appeared at the club the other day with a 
radiant, contented smile. 

“ What’s the joke? ” asked a friend. 

“Well, yez see,” explained Terry, “O’Brien is always 
slappin’ me on the chist and breakin’ me cigars. But Oi’ll 
be even with him this mornin’.” 

“ How? ” asked the friend. 

“QOi’ve a stick of dynamite in me cigar pocket,” said 
Terry; “ Oi’ll fool him this toime.” — Ex. 
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SLUG 6 VS. THE BOSS. 


BY IVAN. 


N a large shop the Boss very seldom bothers 

4 with anything but the profits, and the fore- 

man is supposed to know how a job should 

appear after it is finished and not to inter- 

fere with the intermediate processes in 

Zi. bringing the job to that point; there 

Ses being others to look after this part. Now, 

in a small shop, the foreman has to know 

a little about all the different branches, as he may have to 

lend a hand at most anything. Of course he doesn’t have to 

be a first-class feeder, but he may be able to manage a 

couple of hundred an hour and in a pinch he would get 
through the job if he stuck to it long enough. 

Well, the last place I was in was one of the queerest of 
the queer. Everything was rush, and this was how it hap- 
pened: 

The Boss was a scientist and always had his mind on 
anything that was scientific. If it was in the printing line, 
all right; if it was not, all right just the same; and he 
would become so deeply engrossed that he would forget all 
about the orders that came in and would not recall them 
again until he was asked by his customer over the ’phone 
how soon the job would be ready. Then he would give an 
answer and rush madly into the shop with the copy flying 
in one hand and scratching his head frantically with the 
other. This is the way we received most all our copy. 

But New Year’s was the limit. I had my press washed 
and everything in order when I left. Jack had spent a good 
two hours on a particular make-ready and was glad it was 
done and ready to run off on Tuesday. 

Tuesday morning when I went to look at my press I 
found it had a bum wash-up and the rollers were resting on 
the plate and were good and flat on one side. Gee! I was 
sore, and I was wondering if the elves, that helped the 
cobbler make shoes in the book that I used to read about 
when I was a kid, had run out of cards and were running 
off a few during our absence. Pretty soon I heard a lot of 
cussing from Jack’s direction and figured that he must have 
had a surprise, too. 

Sure — there was no mistake. His two hours’ make- 
ready was dragged off his press and scattered to the four 
winds and the grippers showed signs of having been changed 
about a dozen times until the right position was finally 
reached. 

Say, Jack was furious, and the Boss hearing the uproar 
came to see what was the matter. 

“ Matter!” said Jack. ‘“ Who has been meddling here, 
anyway?” 

“Well, Jack,” said the Boss, “it was this way. When 
I shoved my hand into my pocket Sunday in church to feed 
the contribution box, I felt some paper. I pulled it out to 
take a look at it and found it was an O. K. on a job that 
had to be delivered before Tuesday morning, so I ran right 
out of the church and called up the foreman. I made him 
come down and together we managed to get the thing off 
and save ourselves the chance of losing a good customer.” 

“ That is the limit,” I said, and Jack and I went out for 
a drink and forgot to go back to that crazy joint. 





THE printer-failure finds a hundred reasons for his con- 
dition; there is but one real reason and this can only be 
found under the printer-failure’s own hat.— Ben Franklin 
Monthly. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 


NUREMBERG, according to its new city directory, has 
80 printing-offices, 39 lithographic establishments, 6 tin- 
printeries, 14 dailies and 84 other periodicals. 

THE Vogtlandische Maschinen-Fabrik of Plauen, which 
also builds printing machinery, distributed 100,000 marks 
($23,800) among its employees as a Christmas gift. 


THE local society of master printers of Bremen an- 
nounced, through an advertisement in the papers, an 
increase in the price of printing, beginning with January 
1, 1912. 

THE German Association of Rubber Stamp Manufac- 
turers has resolved to increase the price of its products 
ten per cent, the reason being increased cost of labor and 
material. 


THE central continuation school of Chemnitz is about 
to add a course in printing, and will install a cylinder and 
a job press, together with the necessary supply of type, in 
a new addition to its building. 


AN ex-libris society has been organized at Leipsic, to 
foster the book-mark interests, by having exhibitions and 
lectures at frequent intervals. The society meets on the 
second Wednesday of each month. 


THE master printers of Berlin, after giving due notice 
to their clientéle, raised their prices ten per cent on Janu- 
ary 1, because of the increases in the journeymen’s wage- 
scale, which took effect on that day. 


FrAU KNorR, widow of the lately deceased publisher of 
the Neueste Nachrichten, Munich’s old and popular daily, 
in addition to numerous donations to members of the jour- 
nalistic profession, has given 10,000 marks ($2,380) each 
to the pension society of the Nachrichten’s force and the 
sick benefit treasury of the firm of Knorr & Hirth. 


AT a meeting of advertisers, held recently in Leipsic, it 
was decided to put upon the “ index ” those journals which 
have raised their advertising rates (because of the higher 
wage-scale). These advertisers demand that the publish- 
ers should raise their subscription rates and not always 
make advertisers sustain increased operating expenses. 


THE most highly valued book is not the Gutenberg 
Bible recently sold in New York city for $50,000, but a 
missal of the. diocese of Constance, now in possession of 
Herr L. Rosenthal, at Munich. This is a unique copy, and 
is printed in black and red on vellum, supposedly by Fust 
& Schoeffer, at Mayence. It originally contained 102 pages, 
but fourteen of these are now missing; yet this does not 
restrain Herr Rosenthal from placing a price of $75,000 
upon the book. 


THE inkmaking house of Fischer, Naumann & Co., at 
Ilmenau, Saxony, one of the oldest at this business in Ger- 
many, on January 1, last, attained its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. On this occasion the head of the house, Hermann 
Naumann, gave 20,000 marks ($4,760) in bonds bearing 
four per cent interest to an endowment fund to assist old 
and invalided workmen or their families, while two other 
members of the concern — Hermann Naumann, Jr., and 
Konrad Naumann — gave 10,000 marks in cash, to be dis- 
tributed among their employees, proportionate to length of 
service. Hermann Naumann, Jr., also gave 10,000 marks 
to a new hospital about to be built in Ilmenau, in recogni- 
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tion of high civic honors bestowed upon him because of the 
house’s successful career. 

PROOFREADERS will be interested in an old list of marks 
just resurrected and reproduced in Die graphische Welt, 
from which we copy them. They are taken from an 
instruction book for apprentices, “ Der in der Buchdruck- 
erei wohl unterrichtete Lehrjunge,” published by Christian 
Friedrich Gessner, at Leipsic, in 1743. It will be noted 


Die Sit en Wort, oder eine Zeile, Ecumm, So 
Correctur, muB e6 alfo gejercdnet a ms 
Over Was frumm ift, made gerade. 
Kharacteres und Zerchen, Benn cin aller Buditade, de 


Wenn cin falider Budfare, Der nidt in die 
Dever man fic) in Corrigiren bedienct, Sehrift gedoret, emgemifeht rorden ; So 
find foigende: 


wird et teagelteichen 
Lege alles al feinem redyten Ort. 
Stehet ein Buchilade verfeber , So wird er 
Durdftrichen, und am Rande angejergt 
Umgefehrt fo aaprd en Saoub xc. 
Stehen die Splden ju weit von cinander, So 
wird e6 alfo bemerdt 


Zufammen fii |gen macht Vergn. 
Ve 


Sind gange Werter verfenet, So tied ihnen 
¢ Durd Jablen der cechte Ort angermiefen 


2a «64 3 4 
[4s Man es mus tie nehmen eg ommt. 


QbGet fic en Spatinm fener, roril es ju hod 
fedet , So musi es engemerct: werden 

Was will du hier J heraus mit dir, 

Steber ein Wort falfd vor eur anderes 0a; 
So fireicht man dag faliche weg, uno feet 

; das rechte Daver auf Den Rand 

beccin Sreund tie biff Du djapreqn formmen, 

Wenn Fein Abfag feon foll, und Docheiner gee 
fcgt da ftehet . So mug man eg alfo dndern 


— Yuf halben Wege ift gutumfebren) 
tenn manirret. 


EARLY GERMAN PROOFREADERS’ MARKS. 


Soferne ein aankes Wort auffenaclaffen wore 
Den; So wird es mit einem Zeichen auf dem 
Rande angemerctt und doju geidrieden- 

Man mugs F auffen laffen. 

Wenn ader nur cin eingiger Budhflabe feblet 5 

So gtebt man es alfo ju verftchen : 
Kein lenfd ift ohne Febler. 

ZA cin Budhfave, oder ganges Wort dderfilfs 
fig gefegt ; Go ftreids man foldes folgens 
det Gejtalt weg: ? 

| S| iat gutvenignidht nlikblt su viel x. 

Soll eine Zeile ndber gegen Der Rande ju gerii- 
det werden , So muf man es alfo beyeidhnen: 
| ] |] Ym Anfang ift nod Rath. 
tras fttichen worden, Das ee 
Men bleiben fo + So fet man Pancigen 2 


Frict 
[an 








Darunter , und eben Dergleidyen am Ranve: 

wee Derbeffere tvas du Haft gemadt. 

Sind yroen Wortee yu nabe aneinander cefebt 

‘So mus man diefes mit einem Feidhen an 

lf Dem Orr, wo e6 ndrhig, bemerden, und ju 
i) 


gleid) auf Dem Ranvde angeden d 
Das gegentoartige nimmiin adyt. 
Soll eine eile eras merter pom Rand eMgesor 
\f gen arden , So mugs manes alfo beserchnen : 


[ Und twas gufiinfug toh! betradyt 





that most of the marks are identical with those used to-day 
for the same purpose. Those who can read German will 
be struck with the very apt use made of maxims and say- 
ings current in this language. 


FRANCE. 


THE city of Paris has acquired two newly invented 
machines with which to place stamps on posters, as required 
by the law taxing such printed matter. These machines 
are said to have a capacity of one hundred thousand per 
hour. 

ON December 16 last M. Voirin and his wife gave a 
grand soirée in the salons of the Washington Palace, hav- 
ing as their guests a gathering of representatives of the 
printing industries, among which M. Voirin, who is a 
machinery-builder, has a host of friends. Mlle. Heilbron- 
ner, of the Opéra-Comique, and other stage artists enter- 
tained the guests. 

Two OFFICIALS of the French Typographical Union — 
Messrs. Keufer and Hamelin — were asked by the govern- 
ment to be members of a commission to discuss conditions in 
the national printing-offices, but refused to serve, because 
they did not wish to sit in consultation with certain other 
members who, as master printers, do not employ union 
printers and refuse to pay the adopted wage scale. 

THE paper industry of France lost a prominent mem- 
ber by the death of M. Jean-Pierre-Casimir Benier, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Grenoble and an 
officer in the Legion of Honor, who passed away recently, at 
Grenoble, in his eightieth year. Some years ago, when the 
French school of paper industries was started at Grenoble, 
M. Benier presented it with seven thousand square meters 
of land, valued at $120,000. By his will the deceased, who 
was of very humble origin, gave $12,000 to the Grenoble 
Chamber of Commerce, $16,000 to the hospitals, $2,000 to 
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a benevolent society, $2,000 to an association of old stu- 
dents of the Vaucanson school, $400 to help old people, $400 
to assist apprentices, $2,500 to the mutual benefit society 
of Saint-Egréve, $30,000 to be distributed among one hun- 
dred young women from twenty to twenty-two years of 
age, $30,000 to be distributed among one hundred young 
men from twenty-three to twenty-six years of age, $2,000 
to be divided between the oldest workmen in his factory, 
besides numerous other smaller bequests. 


THE union of master lithographers of Paris, in a recent 
meeting, decided that an increase in the price of litho- 
graphic work be made, basing the action upon the follow- 
ing increases in the cost of labor and material: Sketching, 
composition, engraving, alcohol, gums, glues, gelatin, 
bronzes, gold-leaf, ten per cent; silks, eyelets, ten to twenty 
per cent; paper and cardboard, seven to twelve per cent; 
zine and aluminum, twenty to twenty-five per cent; litho- 
graphic stones and printing type, fifteen per cent; machin- 
ery of all kinds and coal, twenty per cent; essences and 
linseed oil, thirty to forty per cent; general expenses, fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is reported that the London Evening News has been 
purchased by the American publisher, W. R. Hearst. 


THE Anglo-Russian Gazette, Limited, is a new corpora- 
tion, which will issue a journal in London in the Russian 
language, the first of the kind to appear in England. 


DuRING this winter no less than forty technical schools 
in the British isles provided classes in typography. A 
number of them also have classes in lithography and 
bookbinding. 


DURING 1911 a total of 10,914 different books was pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom, an increase over 1910 of 
110. This is the largest number ever recorded for a year’s 
output in the kingdom. 


A CONVALESCENTS’ home for sick printers will be estab- 
lished at St. Margaret’s Bay, to be named “ Caxton’s 
Seaside Home.” Arrangements have been made for sixty- 
one gratuitous beds for invalids. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, the noted journalist and 
founder of Truth, died, January 15, at his residence in 
Florence, Italy. He first came under public notice with his 
letters to the London Daily News from Paris during the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1870. Afterward, in company 
with Edmund Yates, he started a paper called the World. 
He severed his connection with this in 1887, when he estab- 
lished Truth. 


A LARGE poster-printing house in London recently made 
an interesting experiment, which was undertaken to learn 
what colors were the most readable. The same form was 
printed in gold on black, blue on white, etc. The testers 
started at a certain distance from the posters (properly 
hung) and in walking slowly toward them noted what color 
combinations were easiest read and at what greatest dis- 
tances. The poster which could be read farthest off was 
found to be printed in black on a yellow ground. Then 
followed in order of legibility and distance the following: 
blue on white, green on white, red on white, white on blue, 
black on white, yellow on black, white on black and white 
on green. 


A LIVELY agitation is under way among publishers 
against the high rate of postage on periodicals. As an 
example of the present excessive rate it may be cited that 
the postage on a copy of our worthy contemporary, the 
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British Printer, is 4 pence (8 cents) for inland transn:is. 
sion and 6% pence (13 cents) for the colonies. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THAT typesetting machinery has at last attained a high 
position in the world is attested by the fact that a machine 
— what make is not stated — has now reached an altitude 
of 6,100 feet, being lately installed at Arosa, a health resort 
in the Swiss mountains. , 

SWITZERLAND has the anomaly of a union of nonunion 
printers. Just how strong it is does not appear, but it has 
been asked to join the master printers’ association and the 
typographical union in an endeavor to form a society hay- 
ing for its object the elevation of the trade to a more profit- 
able plane, the observance of wage-scale regulations, the 
defining of the rights and duties of employers and employ- 
ees, the fighting of reckless competition, etc. 


ITALY. 


ONE of our noted contemporaries — Signor Salvadore 
Landi, editor and publisher of L’Arte della Stampa, estab- 
lished by him in 1870 — died last November, at Florence, 
aged eighty years. Deceased was esteemed as a leading 
printer in Italy, and some years ago was awarded official 
distinction as a Chevalier of Industry. The excellently 
gotten up pages of L’Arte della Stampa testify to his good 
taste and careful work both editorially and printorially. 
It is to be recorded with regret that he suffered much ill 
health during his last years, and had become totally blind. 
According to a circular just received, a company has suc- 
ceeded him, to continue the publication of his magazine, 
which appears monthly. 


HUNGARY. 


ON January 30 a copyright treaty between Hungary and 
the United States was signed at Budapest, Mr. Richard C. 
Kerens, the American ambassador, signing for the latter 
country. This is the first direct treaty between the two 
countries, and it is expected that it will remove the long- 
standing grievance of Hungarian authors and composers, 
who have heretofore been unprotected in the United States. 


RUSSIA. 


BECAUSE of the approaching three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the reign of the Romanov house over Russia, the 
Postoffice Department will issue a new series of stamps. 
These will differ from former issues in that, instead of the 
usual Russian eagle, they will bear pictures of the differ- 
ent Russian emperors, beginning with the lowest denomina- 
tion, which will have the portrait of Peter the Great. 


BRAZIL. 


THE Brazilian Senate has passed a bill giving copy- 
right to foreign authors, so that these will enjoy the same 
privileges and advantages as are enjoyed by native authors. 





BACKBONE OF PRINTERDOM DEVELOPING. 


The suit of the Herald Printing Company vs. Keplinger 
& Co. was called for trial. The plaintiff printed fifty 
thousand circulars for the defendants. The contract price 
was $480 and under the terms of the contract the amount 
was to be paid within thirty days of the delivery of the 
circulars. Plaintiff claims that the bill was not paid for 
six months, and his suit is for $10.02 interest.— Lancaster 
(Pa.) Intelligencer. 
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BY R. T. PORTE. 


It Seems Unbelievable. 

A few days after penning the item “ The Spirit of Get- 
together,” published in January, a newspaper clipping was 
received from a friend in Michigan, which forcibly brought 
again the idea that printers are still hermits. As the article 
was boldly printed in the paper, there can be no fault found 
with reproducing it here: 


The Sun received notice Monday from the 
MeMillan Printing Company that Monroe printers 
had arranged a scale of prices for job printing, 
with an implied request that we join in with 
them. They name two items as examples of 
charges that should be made, tax receipts and 
sale bills being selected for the basis of prices. 
The Sun is not ‘very forcibly impressed with the 
proposed scale, neither has it always found Mon- 
roe printers sticking closely to an adopted price, 
so will quietly watch developments for a while. 
Again, the Sun has been on the newspaper map 
long enough to have become egotistical so far as 
thinking it has mastered the business sufficiently 
to be able to fix prices that will be fair to both 
it and its patrons; so far both have been treated 
fairly and we have heard no complaint. Then, 
while the Sun’ has not been as insistent in harp- 
ing against the formation of trusts and combines, 
or the forming of combinations for raising prices 
as have the Monroe papers, we certainly do not 
favor it. The Sun will continue to do work on 
the live and let live basis, doing. no cutting of 
prices, and if the Monroe printers, remembering 
they are not the whole cheese, will do the same, 
all will be well.— Petersburg (Mich.) Sun, No- 
vember 17, 1911. 


This short article is worthy of a whole page of comment, 
and every sentence has a sermon, but just the opposite of 
what was intended. It is a question if this printer really 
knows what his work costs, because if he does, and the prices 
sent out by the Monroe printers were not correct, he would 
have figures to back it, but instead, deals in those gen- 
eralities that mean nothing and prove nothing. 

The idea of trusts and combines is preposterous. No 
one is trying to form a printers’ combine — but they are 
honestly trying to find out what work costs to produce, and 
such a price-list as sent out by the Monroe printers is 
merely a basis for selling price, as found through a cost 
system. 

It would well pay the proprietor of the Sun to visit the 
Monroe printers and be “ shown ” that the prices are right, 
and then install a cost system and prove they are right. 

No doubt he has been on the newspaper map a long time, 
and so have others who have found, after fifty or sixty 
years, that they knew next to nothing about their business. 
A printer in Minnesota stated at a public meeting that after 
twenty-nine years and seven months publishing a daily and 
weekly paper and running a job plant, in the last five 
months, after installing a cost system, he had learned more 
about printing as a “business” than in all the previous 
years. And he is a successful man — one of the very few. 
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A word to the Sun man, and others who think exactly 
as he does: 

“Don’t be a hermit, don’t sit back and watch; go and 
talk and investigate, and put in a cost system. That will 
prove things to you, and you will feel different and be a 
different man than you are at present.” 


The Cost System’s Defect. 


There is one great flaw in the cost system. Perhaps you 
think that remark is peculiar, coming from one who advo- 
cates a cost system so strongly, but it has been his opinion 
from the time the matter was first called to the attention 
of other printers. 

No other invention in the printing business has put so 
much real money into the pockets of its owners as a well- 
run cost system, and every user has become a booster, and 
you would naturally think every other printer would like to 
get in on this good thing. When a new face of type is 
brought out and a few magazines and a few leading print- 
ers begin to use it, every printer gets a pencil and figures 
how much of the new face he can purchase. When a new 
labor-saving process or machine is brought out, every office 
that can afford to get it, at once listens to the manufacturer 
and buys — sometimes because of a real need, and again 
because of some fancy to the machine. Whether there will 
be a profitable return for the investment is not always 
considered. 

There has been no rapid scramble to put in cost systems 
although every printer’s trade-paper has boosted them, con- 
ventions held all over the country, and man after man tell- 
ing what a great thing it is; and yet printer after printer 
sits dumb and says not a word nor seems to care. Does 
that not show that there is something wrong with the cost 
system? 

What is it? 

It lacks wheels, lacks bright shining machinery, lacks 
the thump and noise of industry, lacks something you can 
point to with pride. There is no picture of it that you can 
frame in your mind’s eye, no noise that it can make, no 
click, click, or jingle of matrices. There is not a thing that 
appeals to the eye, and it seems all so mysterious and awe- 
some to the printer. He seems to see some gigantic mon- 
ster with flaming eyes, and it scares him; or when talking 
to a cost-system printer he sees the gleam in his eye, and 
wonders if it is intoxicating, and on looking around to see 
this wonderful thing, and beholding but a lot of printed 
sheets, he can’t grasp it. 

If the cost system were a neat piece of machinery with a 
fly-wheel outside, and a grunt inside, and a trim bindery 
girl feeding a job-ticket or follower in at one end and com- 
ing out the other end with the cost of the job on, factories 
could not be erected fast enough to supply the demand. 

That is the trouble with the cost system, that is why so 
many, many printers hesitate to take some one’s word for 
the wonderful things it does, and they want to be shown. 
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What they really want for their money is a few fly-wheels 
and a grunt. 

But the cost system properly applied makes the proprie- 
tor do the grunting, and makes him want to know if the 
fly-wheels are aiding him to make money, or only going 
around for the fun of the thing. 

Please, oh please, some one invent a cost-system machine, 
so that the printers will “ bite.” 


What the Printer Sells. 

The printer does not sell mere labor plus paper. In the 
past this idea has been the cause of many bankrupt con- 
cerns, as they figured a labor cost, added paper (and perhaps 
ink) and then profit, and thought that they were making 
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press. Then the paper so printed is laid out to dry, anc all 
this time the machinery occupies space, the rooms are wel] 
lighted and heated, and all costing money. Finally, the 
paper is gathered up and delivered. 

Has all this work been labor alone? 
is it? 

It is time — time of the workman, time of the types and 
machinery, time of the occupancy of the room, time of the 
motors, the light and all the other elements in the shop, 
and, finally, time of wrapping and delivery, time for the 
selling, time for the accounting, time for the collection of 
the account. : 

From the minute the customer approaches a printer in 
regard to a job of printing, the cost of the printing has 


No! What tien 





WHERE THE DEVIL DOES THIS PIECE Gu ? 
THERE DOES NOT SEEM TO BE A 
HOLE FOR tT TO FIT IN. 

Me eee 


‘Caan 


NOTHING DOIHG HERE 
WOT EVEN ROQUOH Ow 
RATS TO Bay 


EVEN THE PLUMBER HAS HIS TROUBLES — WHY SHOULD THE PRINTER BE DISCOURAGED? 


From a plumbers’ convertion cartoon. 


money. And the cheaper they could hire labor, the more 
money they thought they were making. 

Never was there a greater fallacy. The printer does 
not, in the least, sell only labor. His product does not 
depend upon labor alone. It is but one element in the pro- 
duction. He must have certain types; they must be 
assorted and divided into cases held in stands or racks, and 
occupy their space. The types are assembled in a stick, 
and leads and slugs and rules and various other things are 
used to assemble them into form. Then the types are locked 
in square iron frames or chases, placed in the press, and 
carefully fixed, so as to print nicely, and then printed on the 
press with rollers and ink and paper, a motor to run the 


Publisher unknown. 


started, and then the time of everything in getting that job 
finished is used, and for this time (not labor alone) the 
printer must receive a sufficient return on his money 
invested, and a suitable salary for himself, and for all 
money expended. 

The printer sells time, plus whatever paper is used in a 
job, and the cost of the workman is but one element in the 
price of the time, and usually only one-third. One-third is 
the cost of the time of the machinery, rent, depreciation, 
interest and other expenses, and one-third the cost of sell- 
ing, accounting and collecting for the time. Over all this 
must be the profit. 

When all these elements are assembled, and you have the 
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time used in producing the work of your office, you are able 
to find cost, and then only. 

What too many printers thiNz is cost is only labor. To 
see how far wrong this is, it is omiy necessary to look at the 
wreckage strewn along the byway of Printerdom. 


Cutting ‘‘The’’ Price. 


So much is heard about cutting “the” price, that some 
one ought to tell us about “the” price. What is “the” 
price? What is meant by cutting “ the” price? 

The term is most commonly used by printers without a 
cost system, and refers to other printers who are always 
cutting “the” price. It makes me rise to inquire who 
established and where did “ the ” price ever originate? 

For a long time I have been searching everywhere for 
“the” price, and my search has led me into many places, 
and the result is bewildering. I took for an example one 
thousand letter-heads, and the cost of the stock, say $1. 
The result of the investigation was somewhat embarrassing, 
as I supposed that here was a commodity that surely all 
would agree upon as to “the” price. Much to my surprise, 
there was no “ the” price at all. Up in North Dakota some 
asked $4.50 for one thousand such letter-heads. In Minne- 

-apolis the price-list says $4.95, and some of the printers 
there get as much as $3 for them, while a town eighty or 
ninety miles south gets $3.50 for them, but the stock costs 
50 cents more. Then up a ways north, $4 is supposed to 
be right, and in Spokane $5 is none too much. Down in 
Kansas a firm advertises by mail for $2.75 — and colored 
_ink — while a Chicago printer said $3.75 looked good to 
him. New York, alas, was down to $2.75, while Philadel- 
phia wanted $3.25, and one printer in Cincinnati said $2.50 
and another there wanted $4.25 — but he was high priced 
and, of course, had a cost system. Texas wanted $4.75, 
while out in Portland, Oregon, I found my old price of 
$4.50. 

Now, when talking about “the” price, and about cut- 
ting “ the” price, will some one, pray, lend light and tell us 
what “ the” price is? 

When you think of it, isn’t all this talk of cutting “ the” 
price the most utter foolishness? “The” price of any job 
of printing is the one shown by a properly kept cost system, 
plus a profit that is reasonable and just, and no one has the 
right to say a word about cutting “the” price on any job 
before it is done, as there is no such thing as “ the” price 
on any work before it is completed. 

You do not find many users of cost systems saying much 
about cutting “the” price, as they well know such a thing 
is impossible to ascertain in advance of even the smallest 
job of printing. 


Modern Advertising for Printers. 


While, elsewhere, advertising the product of the printer 
is treated in an elaborate manner, yet it is almost impos- 
sible not to say something about this in our business depart- 
ment. There was recently put out by a small printing con- 
even an argument that appealed as a first-class piece of 
business. Among other things, this printer said to his 
customers: 


Not many men essay to criticize the handiwork of tailors, shoe cobblers, 
blacksmiths and the like, but most mortal men accredit to themselves the 
ability of connoisseurs in the matter of printing and the ideas of men 
are about as diversified as the census enumeration — one idea to each man 
per job of printing. 

Printing is always bought “sight unseen,” and in many cases — per- 
haps most cases— from the lowest bidder. It is not strange that prices 
made beforehand vary. Price quotations may vary honestly, and when they 
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do vary thus they simply represent the different attitudes of different 
printers toward an unfinished job — the mental vision of a future product 
is different, that is all. I may think you desire a better job than Jones 
thinks you want. A man comes into my office for a price on a thousand 
statements — I quote, say, $3. In his heart he calls me a robber, because 
he has had an estimate of $2.25. He never saw my $3 statements, and I 
can not prove in advance that I am going to give him $3 worth of goods. 
The price is too often the sole consideration in the purchase of printing, 
yet those who buy thus would readily realize the absurdity of purchasing 
a hat in like manner. Suppose you asked for bids from Strauss, Schloss 
Bros. & Fischel, on a black stiff hat, size, 6%, “‘ vintage” of 1911. 
Would you buy the cheapest one, without seeing it? Hardly, I fancy; yet 
these houses are reputable, and, no doubt, you would get your money’s 
worth. 

The reason it is printed here is because the argument is 
based on good, sound business principles, and if more adver- 
tising of this nature were done, it would set aright many 
false ideas of the printing business. 

The man who uses the arguments set forth is bound to 
be a successful business man; and he is doing a real help 
to better conditions, and get away from price as the sole 
consideration. 

We almost forgot — but perhaps it is needless —to say 
that this man has a cost system. 


Plain Business Courtesy. 


Of all the faults that the average printer has, the worst 
is his lack of courtesy in answering letters. Every supply 
house doing business with printers will almost weep when 
they talk of the letters that are never answered. Most of 
these letters, it is true, are what are sometimes called 
“ dunners,” and there is a natural dread of answering such 
letters when the cash is not forthcoming. Perhaps the 
printer should not be too severely criticized in this regard, 
but if he would put the shoe on the other foot for a while, 
it would not be quite so pleasant. 

Suppose the printer ordered two reams of a certain 
paper from a warehouse man, and then waited and waited 
and kept on waiting for the paper. After patience is gone, 
he grabs a pen and indites a screaming epistle, wanting 
to know why. But still no response. Then he goes to the 
bank and has the bank draw on the dealer for the paper, 
and after a while back comes the draft with these words 
written on the face: 

“Party pays no attention. 
Can you imagine what that printer would say? 
trots over to his lawyers: 

“TI want you to sue West & Co.,” he tells the lawyer. 
“T’ve written them, drawn on them, and no answer. Now 
go for them, and get those reams.” 

The lawyer writes, but no answer, and then files a sum- 
mons, and finally, on the very last day and last minute, the 
warehouse man’s wagon backs up to the door, unloads the 
paper and is away. Not a word of explanation. 

Then the lawyer sends and gets one-half of the paper for 
his dues, and a fourth also for costs, and the printer gets 
the rest. 

That is exactly the other side of the story, and many of 
the dealers will say it is only too true. 

If the printer will take but a minute or two of time and 
write an explanation of the delay, and in a businesslike 
way handle the matter, he will save himself trouble, and 
the dealer gray hair. 

All the letters are not in answer to “ duns,” but many 
times other letters are neglected and left unanswered, caus- 
ing misunderstanding all around. 

The one great foundation of business success is the 
prompt answering of letters, if only as a courtesy. 


Please remit 15 cents for, 


etc 
He 
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STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING PRICES. ILLUMINATING MONOGRAM DIES: 
v ae ry 
Minimum retail selling prices recommended by the 1 letter and bronze, Bp URRAER oo sosave exe iw'01 6 col oiablere te e7e vintele gee 77 
National Association of Steel and Copper Plate Engravers; 2 letters and bronze, 2 quires........00.eeeceeceeeccuceees 1.51 
also recommended by the National Association of Stationers 3 letters and bronze, 2 quires.......-++.sseeeeeeeeeee eee es 1.8 
and Manufacturers: A TEGEER se Sa ARC vss 6h. io. a5 sta lohavaie 6 ecsisvere wierereacesewie 2.7% 
SD AOELERS ANA DPONRl; DO GIMNON 56.5 5.660) 6-0.8-0. 01 eso seis ee niece b950.008 3.51 
ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 2 letters: and bronze; 5 Quires.... 66a ko se esses neces sesece 4.25 
ENGRAVING PLATE (NAME ONLY), INCLUDING STOCK AND PRINTING 100 CARDS: 
Recommended Price. PRINTING OF DIES AND PLATES. 
BRIE cos sccuicon aes iota coe eo nes $1.50 (POWER PRESS.) 
DEK is Scisgmisnaeaseneaw.on wan wea see alasiels resellers sien. 2.25 —————— Recommended Price. ————_—_ — 
USTTTE TEBE oo, | 7 Sh ea ee OR a ea a RG rece rea rie 2.50 Length of die not to exceed: 
Ro MEea MRA Bosses sects k gins aig ts Elec Mies v elesee rare late sities wicselsiomie's 2.50 From From Fror 
RANA RONEN ea os Sine cis cece eat eeeemeedeme nae esas s 2.75 3% in., 3% toi 5% to7 7 to 81% 
Bune MON OMNNALAN:. 3.0.01 ote oesbishien see seen sonemenisis 3.50 per M in., per M. _in., per M. in., per M. 
RARE AE esos c0'vh isis pects Mata ae a isys oie mom forte Sore 3.50 1,000 .eceeeeeeecee $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $5.50 
PRSUNT ROMA? 6665 tits saws eeauuanmen ie eeaeaewaennan ieee 8.75 3,000 .eesereeeeeee 3.60 4.00 4.50 5.01 
DEOND hy ocacerscosrwravetsiocs 3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 
EXTRA PER LINE FOR ADDRESS OR RECEPTION DAYS: 10,000 or over....... 3.00 3.25 3.75 4.25 
Recommended Price. Intermediate quantities at next higher prices. 
le Se cer eer ee sis. fear yee pe es rey ey ° $0.40 
LS a ee Te ee ere Ti a err ee ee ie 75 
ere errr ere rere eT Tr TTT rrr Tr 1.25 
ee ee re ee rr eee er re rT rer rrr a 1.25 
ee eer ere ee ere ere Te re 1.25 
eee ee eer ree 1.75 
NE SNE 05K 0 k:b OS er eHENSSEASWKS HES NSE SEDER TEEN ES 1.75 
WRN MOND cus co asscia cans Sheek ahah Abe Ne ines ea 2.00 
PRINTING CARDS FROM PLATE, INCLUDING STOCK: 
5B Cards from: plates « .s:0:0 0:06 6:50 s'0.00100'eo:0 5 sien 0s 5 vices oes $0.75 
100 carta from plate, 0.00. ccc ceceicccvscseseseuveoveens 1.00 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS AND ENCLOSURE FORMS. 


ENGRAVING PER LINE: . 
7 Recommended Price. 





RADE co aS:cicp aoweseun sauce cmibennu sins Shes eae ean $0.75 
SOK. -oornb Sais bis ce RAG iw HG eee oe isis sees nee 1.50 
PUES AORN RINISEREIIR 2.5: a\.p.lc a1 oro retain Sb 's SAtbie mia olare ind ore Sreiale Ooi 1.75 
ONE ons son anaeh ose wie h saps RICO cae Ree 1.75 
PE ok weir keen cdc emar ed eens es eee eeeawnene 2.00 
ESRANA DAI SNLABID  foe,isi op. 4 oi0iocdsn oop se bin dio pee ea Lote ace lere 3.00 
SETI ha vi cdd ened ewhadeneaeen eee ab ia ee haere 3.00 
PE SE  Necdeeescdesccs cenawd Nie asso acini aya re ee 3.00 


STOCK AND PRINTING: 


Invitations and announcements, per 100...........0eeeeeeee $4.00 
ne OT TCT eee 1.50 


BUSINESS CARDS. 
Centered lines, and those in any corner, are all to be considered as sep- 
arate lines, and as an example of this the Commission submits the following 
copy of a five-line plate: 


Arthur B. Jones, 
Boston, Mass. 
Representing 
The United Trust Company, 
171 Chambers Street. 


~ Yewpive Dao 
PRINE AG INK 


oe 


ENGRAVING PER LINE, ALL LINES: 











BADE. Sci kewish oeisieaasGusiemsau aninate sie eaten aeiiees $0.75 
BNE ooo sss ince sen bape eaue cues coe eer bneetioaae seen 1.25 
DR Siecseake denne Ree eee e ke be Ne Guess ska eruee 2.00 
Solid O IMO 3525's b ecancre to ratsteteialers cote ave aisle eh ait ORO EE 75 
olid Old English 1.75 GOOD DISTRIBUTION. 
STOCK AND PRINTING: Card issued by H. L. Schlegel, southern traveling salesman, Sinclair & 
Pe OI osc WCE Ee ka a tae eek $1.00 Valentine Company. Mr. Schlegel has impressed his one-year-old son, Waide, 
Bet PDD a nrccchiss meee aie e ena Sawie ee earnte oe eee 4.75 into the ink business. 
PE BOO ook c Sead raw sh eves Charade skbRedeb on eee ke tak 9.00 
EMBOSSING OF SOCIAL DIES. IN MEMORIAM. 
The price for two quires to apply in full on any lesser quantity. Willie — “All the stores closed on the day my uncle 
Recommended Price. died.” 
BOONE NOR jon. Siein saa 4 ehsele wis EN Oe aes Ge AIS $0.45 i été > . 
DR cic insvineinienve erie 60 Tommy — “ That’s nothing. The bank closed for good 
AemBlOn; tO MIMICS... 0.1% ose ete aes au eam eines Simin -90 the day after my pa went away.” — Ea. 
RIES Ss corns Sos ecko Swiss Ble PIAA Rae Oe ee ERE 1.15 
ILLUMINATING SHIELD DIES: “HE sells at less than cost, but that’s his business,” 
recommended Price. said a buyer. The trouble is too many printers are in this 
icolor’ “and Prone, 2) Miles: oie 5 55s os Giscsecieseseecawe $1.05 business not of inti but of li duct at less 
2 Colors and: Dronee, 2 A. sc sieves: aw os see ews acca 1.40 ‘ - ~— oe hs — = wi * ani 
EGOlOP Mia MBE, DAAIRTONs 5 5.0500 oe wis sincere aloes baie aly ose 2.25 than cost. Printing isa good business, but selling printing 
2 colors and bronze, 5 quires.........s.scececccsccecccecs 3.00 at a loss is a poor business to be in.— British Printer. 
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BY O. F, BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring critici or ti of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 
O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 





Ad.-setting Contest No. 33. January 13, 1912. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 


When the copy for this department of THE INLAND Deak Mr. ByxsEe,— Yours of recent date duly received, and am sorry 
PRINTER was being prepared, Ad.-setting Contest No. 33 that you did not get the other photograph, but am sending you three more 
was just closing with what promises to be the largest num- by this mail. Two of these are not very good and you will have to take 

‘ your choice of them, as you know what you can use to the best advantage. 
ber of ads. ever entered. There undoubtedly will be more 
than two hundred ads., but probably not more than two 
hundred contestants. As there are two hundred slips of 
each ad., each contestant will receive a complete set of all 
the specimens submitted, unless it should be found that 
the number of contestants exceeds that number, when late 
comers will be disappointed. As soon as the contest closed, 
the work of compiling the sets was commenced and rushed 
as rapidly as possible, so that every compositor should 
receive his set before this copy of THE INLAND PRINTER 
reaches him. If it has not been received, notify the editor 
of this department at once. 








Don’t try to keep this Cabinet too clean; the Boss 


A Publisher with the Right Idea. is liable to increase your salary. 
Among the attractive Christmas issues mentioned last Always handie the tubes when your hands are 
month was that of the Richwood (Ohio) Gazette, sent by well smeared; it is very essential that the 
Otto T. Boggs, foreman of the Worden Publishing Company, label be covered with grease and ink; some- 


body might want to know the real color. 


Never put the top back on the tube; a little venti- 
lation will spoil what you haven’t wasted. 


Keep the tubes scattered all over the press-room ; 
they’re much easier to find when you want 
them. 


Don’t forget to squeeze H =- - L out of the tube; 
the ink should run from the bottom as well 
as from the top. 


Always dig down in the center of a can; someone 
may.think you’re a printer if you don’t. 
Never put the inks away of your own accord; let 


the Boss and Foreman look after such things; 
they don’t have much to do, anyway. 


The Boss would much rather buy more ink than 
be embarrassed by people telling him he has a 
clean shop. 


Cleanliriess, you know, is next to Godliness; but 
some people think a print shop is next door to 














' Purgatory. 
. wm 4 
epee Oa eee Ironical shop rules of the Worden Publishing Company, Richwood, Ohio. 
Gazette office, Worden Publishing Company, Richwood, Ohio. We are, indeed, very glad that you are going to give us a little notice 


in the February issue, and can not express the appreciation we really feel. 


which publishes this r. I ing hi r Mr.B Ss Something like that always makes the boys feel as though they were doing 
P Pape n sendi bebe M 088 things worth while, and since you reproduced one of our ads. last Christmas, 


2180 sent a photograph of his office, which failed to reach we always point to that issue with pride when any one tries to “ hang it on 
me — this explains the letter which follows: the Gazette.” , 
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As a Christmas present this year, Mr. Worden made each of us a gift 
of a subscription to THE INuanD PRINTER through the local news agency, 
knowing how interested we all are in the journal. 

Thanking you for your kindness in the past, and trusting that I may 
often have the opportunity of saying a good word for your publication, I 


Orto T. BoGés, 
Foreman, Worden Publishing Company. 


beg to remain, Very respectfully yours, 


Mr. Worden’s plan of presenting each of his employees 
with a year’s subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER is an 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Advertising Rate-card. 
There were several requests for rate-cards last month, 
and a few of them will undoubtedly be of general interest, 
The first of these is for an eight-column weekly with 


circulation of 1,670: 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA, January 29, 1912, 

Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 
Dear Sir,—I was interested in your rate-card for a small weekly 
as published on page 581 of the January INLAND PRINTER. 


paper, 
Will you kindly 








Composing-room, Worden Publishing Company, Richwood, Ohio. 


excellent one, and one which many publishers are follow- 
ing. Such a gift is greatly appreciated by the recipients, 
and not only creates a kindly feeling between employer and 
employee, but adds to the efficiency of the latter. The pho- 





furnish me with an advertising rate-card fer an eight-column folio, with a 
circulation of 1,670 (actual count). I should like to see this in the columns 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. Very respectfully, PauL SCARBOROUGH. 


Quite a number of rate-cards have been published from 











Residence of Otto T. Boggs, foreman, Warden Publishing Company, Richwood, Ohio. 


tographs show the exterior and interior of the Gazette 
office, and the home of Mr. Boggs. In the letter was also 
enclosed the shop rules which are reproduced. 


time to time for six and seven column papers, but it is 
seldom that a request comes for an eight-column paper. 
The tendency is to reduce the size of the page, and most 
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papers as successful as the Tidewater News, of which 
Mr. Scarborough is editor and manager, have made the 
reduction. However, there may be others who are publish- 
ing eight-column papers, but whether there are or not I am 
very glad to give Mr. Scarborough a carefully graded card, 
suitable for a paper with a circulation of from 1,600 to 


























2 wks. | 3 wks. | 1 mo 3 mos 6 mos. | 1 year. 
$0.80 | $1.15 | $ 1.55 | $ 4.05 | $ 6.95 |$ 11.50 
1.55 2.20 2.75 6.95 | 11.50] 19.25 
2.20 3.05 3.80 9.30 15.50 26.00 
2.75 3.80 4.70} 11.50} 19.25] 32.00 
3.35 4.50 5.65 | 13.50 | 22.50] 38.00 
3.80 5.20 6.55 | 15.50] 26.00] 43.00 
4.70 6.55 8.05 | 19.25 | 32.00] 53.00 
5.65 7.70 9.50 | 22.50] 38.00] 62.00 
6.55 8.75 | 11.00} 26.00 | 43.00] 70.00 
11.00 14.50 18.25 43.00 70.00 | 115.00 

















The next request is contained in an interesting letter 
from Frank E. Philpott, who is soon to start a six-column 
weekly paper: 

CLENDENIN, WEST VIRGINIA, January 31, 1912. 
Mr. 0. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois: 

Dear Sir,—I should like to know if you can furnish me with a rate- 
card for a weekly paper which is to be started some time in February or 
early in March. At the start the circulation will be between 300 and 500, 
and it is my intention to get into the “ thousand” class. The population 
of Clendenin is about one thousand. 

Also please furnish prices for open-space contracts and rates for one- 
quarter, one-half and one page, each of these spaces for one, two, three and 
four insertions. 

My new paper will be a four-page sheet, six columns to the page. And, 
by the way, the equipment will be incomplete without THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and I have instructed a friend in Chicago to have my name entered on its 
subscription list, the subscription to commence February, 1912. 

Your interest and attention to the above-mentioned matter will be 
greatly appreciated by Yours sincerely, Frank E. PHILpPorTtT. 


In starting a new paper it is well to start right and 
charge a rate for advertising which will pay expenses, pro- 
viding a reasonable amount is secured. I am giving Mr. 
Philpott a rate suitable for a paper of 1,000 circulation, 
which is a trifle higher than is usually charged for a circu- 
lation of less than 1,000: 























lwk. | 2wks. | 3wks. | 1mo. | 3 mos. | 6 mos lyr 
$0.30 | $0.55 | $0.80 | $1.00 | $ 2.65 $ 4.60 | $ 7.65 

‘55 | 1.00 | 1.45 1.85 | 4.60! 7.65| 12.75 

‘30 | 1.45 | 2.00 2:50 | 6.15 10.25] 17.00 
1.00 | 1.85 | 2.50 Si) 7 12.75 | 21.00 
1.25} 2.20 | 2.95 | 3.70] 8.95! 14.75 | 25.00 
1.45 | 2.50 | 3.40 4.30 | 10.25 | 17.00] 28.00 
1.85 | 3.10 | 4.30 5.30 | 12.75} 21.00] 35.00 
2:20 | 3.70 | 5.05 6.25 | 14.75 | 25.00] 41.00 
3.70 6.25 | 8.45 10.50 | 25.00 | 41.00] 67.00 








It will be noticed that Mr. Philpott also asks for rates - 


for open-space contracts and on quarter, half and full 
pages from one insertion to one month. For open-space 
contracts the charges should be as follows: 


GO Scie et Des Ge Miia cs cco civ vccwasivasecsns $0.15 
100 inches-and lege than. 250 IChes. . 6 oc cecccsiccssescccecsce 12% 
250 inches amd less tham 500 IMGs, ... 6. cccccccccccccvececces 10 
500: inches and leew tham 1,000 Inchew sc. 66. cc cds cccccccceneceee .08 

TOG iirc Otte VON aie eros Are: tte ore ore bore aw oe bare Hava coke tune acu 06% 


Figured on the basis of the number of inches in each 
contract the rates for quarter, half and full pages should 
be as follows: 














| 1 wk. 2 wks. 3 wks. 1 mo. 
One-quarter page............. $5.00 $ 8.50 $11.50 $14.00 
One-half page....... oe 8.50 14.00 19.00 24.00 
a : 14.00 24.00 31.00 39.00 





William W. Preston, foreman of the Lynch (Neb.) 
Journal, also asks for a card suitable for a weekly paper 
of 1,000 circulation, six columns to the page. The card 
shown above should be suitable for him also. One more 


request is for a card for a five-column weekly of 2,000 
circulation: 




















| | 

| lwk | 2 wks. | 3 wks | 1mo. | 3mos. | 6 mos. | 1yr 
1 ineh $0.60 | $1.10 | $1.55 | $ 2.05 | $ 5.35 | $ 9.30 |s 15.75 
2 inches | 1.10 2.05 2.90 3.65 9.30 15.75 | 26.00 
= * } 1.55 2.90 4.05 5.05 | 12.50 21.00 | 34.00 
q S | 2.05 3.65 5.05 | 6.30} 15.75 26.00 | 43.00 
. = | 2.50 | 4.40 5.95 7.50 | 18.25 30.00 | 51.00 
& ¢ 2.90 | 5.05 6.90 8.75 | 21.00 | 34.00 | 57.00 
\ a | 4.05 | 6.90 9.55 | 11.75 | 28.00 | 47.00 | 77.00 
= ¢ |} 6.90 | 11.75} 16.00} 19.75 | 47.00 77.00 | 125.00 











Good Ad. Display. 

Among the regular contributors to this department 
Alfred Steinman, of the Modesto (Cal.) Herald, is one of 
the most regular. One of the ads. he sent this month 
(No. 1) shows the advantage of panels surrounded by rules 


Sy MoDre TO MOMNING HEMALD. SATUMDAY. DECEMBER 9 1917 


Bedding, Draperies, 5 Visit our 
Lace Curtains, ete., can Immense 
be found nor inne — SSS" Bargain 
se Bargain Basement. Basement 


Friday and Saturday Specials Combined With Our 
After Christmas Clearing Sale 


—Making this a most wonderful opportunity to secure right new merchandise at tremendous reductions. Our great 
Bargain Basement will be the place to find mastly all these great offerings. Extra salesladies to serve you. 
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READ EACH ITEM CAREFULLY 
“ =< _ 






‘Wool Dresses for Girls 
























Sale Tonight From 7 o'clock 
Until Closing Time 
For more than eighteen months the women of this city have responded. by be 


hundreds to our popular After Supper Sales. . We extend our sincere 
tion to you and to close the year, we will offer for a couple of hours = 
. . 


10 Extraordinary Specials 


* Come to this great After-Supper Sale, whether you buy or not.The more the 
SSS —e_—E—L—>>>__L_L|==||=S== 







































No. 1.— By Alfred Steinman, of the Modesto (Cal.) Herald. 


of varying thickness, the heavier rules being used on por- 
tions which it is desired to bring out most prominently. 
This ad. deserves careful study. It shows excellent con- 
trast, the panels are attractive and symmetrical, and the 
correct balance of both panels and display will be readily 
noticed. No. 2 was set by Ray Thomson, foreman of the 
St. Clair (Mich.) Republican. It shows how the insertion 
of a couple of small panels saved the appearance of an ad. 
which otherwise would have been monotonous. This is a 
feature of Mr. Thomson’s work —he has the faculty of 
adding a touch to his ads. that serves to make them attract- 
ive without consuming much time in composition. There 
were a large number of other ads. submitted and brief 
comments on them follow: 

William W. Preston, Lynch (Neb.) Journal.— Your ads. are set in good 
taste, but I would get away from the idea that you must put an ornament 
on either side of a short display line or a “catch” line. In the ad. of 
Binkerd’s Grocery Store, the ornaments at the bottom, and also at either 
side of the body-matter, should have been omitted. 


N. Dickson, Uvalde (Tex.) Leader-News.—In the ad. of the F. A. 
Piper Company it would have been better if the cross rules had been of 
lighter face. You may not have had the privilege of arranging this ad., 
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but the two sentences giving the date of the sale should unquestionably 
have been at the tops of the columns. 

H. A. Fleming, Fremont County Herald, Sidney, Iowa.— The ad. of the 
Stephens Clothing Company is excellent. Perhaps a panel or two could 
have been used to advantage, and a larger line for the principal display 
would have relieved a slight tendency toward sameness at the top. 


mieten 


JOACHIM @ GRACE 


“QUALITY GROCERS” 


Christmas Day, the greatest of all holidays, you will want your Christmas dinner the greatest of 
all dinners, you can make it so by putting into it groceries of quality such as can be 
store, we will better than ever prepar take care of your wants be it in Fi 
Candies, Nuts and Fancy Groceries. Our stock is most complete for the greatest of all holidays. 








Special for this Week Only: | Special in Our Candy Department 


| 10 Ib. PailKaroSyrup sris.5h"™ 35¢ | | 50c pkg Schrafft's Chocolates for 39c | 





FRESH FRUITS 
Navel Oranges, the doz .. 


CANDIED FRUITS FANCY 
Candied Cherries, the Ib.... Pimento Cheese, the ae . 
McLaren's Cheese, the jar 15- 25e 
Roquefort Cheese, Tb We 
NUT MEATS 
Walnut Meats, new, the Ib. .60c 
Almond Meets, new, the 1b. in 
Pacan Meats, new, the Ib 
NEW NUTS 
Walunts, fancy St. Bernards,_ : 


'Y POTTED CH ae 


ss eee: extra ae 
Pirie “Grape +e 
oreeing “Aspe. 

Bas Apples, fancy, the 


La 
* Sweet Apples, fancy, the pk.25¢ 
ee Grapes, extra fancy, . 


Ib. 
asl VEGETABLES 
Lettuce, hot house, the “Ib. .20¢ 
Be 
5e 


Mandalay ‘Sauce, the bate. = 
ider Catsup, the bottle. ..25¢ 


Ib. . 
Pilberts fancy, the ib 
Balder Chili Sauce, the bottle J 

l5e 


Hickory Nuts, t 
Mix Nuts ,vew, 





Chocolate Chips, the 1b. 

Nut Butter Puffs, the Ib.. 

Star Chocolate Drops, the ib 20¢ - 

Ed Top Chocolate Drops, oe tie 
be 


NEW RAISINS, ES AN es eaee es 
BeOS TES AND. snider Catsap, the bottle. 
Fancy Seeded Raisins, "the Ib. | -Parker House Catsup, the tit 
© ©. & B. Pickles, mix, plain é 
chow chow, the bottle, .25-40c Mack Mix, the Ib .< 
Euchered Pickles, bottle ~...35¢ — ge ~~ ee ss 
lasses Kisses, ie 
Boiled Ciaer, 35¢ Peanut Krisp, the Ib. . 
a grey td = Bours Monarch Mix, the Ib.. 
Ungers 
Rat oes after the 


por 
California Figs, the pkg.. “ine cup is empty, the Ib. 


A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year to °” 
Our Many Friends and Patrons 


Dill — Pog dozen, 10c. Santa Aegr~ Rated Pop rd ted aS Welch's Grape Juice, 25c. Cigars, all 
sizes, 25c, 50c, $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 Box. ‘ 

Look to us for “your Holly, Holly Wreaths, ritionee, [imqueila Wreaths, Needle Pine, Emmortelles. . 
Christmas Trees, all sii 





This Store is yours for Quality Grocers and good service-. 


fifty-two weeks in the year 








No. 2.— By Ray Thomson, foreman, St. Clair (Mich.) Republican. 

W. S. Croker, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer.— You had a difficult task in 
the double-page ad., but you handled it nicely. There is nothing about 
either of the ads. you sent that requires criticism. 

Fordyce (Ark.) Advocate.— Your double-page ad. was nicely arranged 
and shows much thought. The underscoring of the lines clear across the 
two pages was a lot of work, and really added nothing to the value of 
the ad. 

Newspaper Criticisms. 

The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 

Mancelona (Mich.) News and Fife Lake (Mich.) Booster.— Your first- 
page columns should be all indented the same at the top, whether it is a 
display head, box head, or illustration. If you could arrange to fill this 
page with news each week, it would be better to run the illustrated poem 
inside. The long column-rules on the fourth page of the News are bad, and 
if the ad. of F. W. Clugg is a permanent feature and can not be shortened 
a quarter of an inch, you should cut off the rules. Your ads. show good 
judgment. 

Keweenaw Miner, Mohawk, Michigan.— Your paper shows exceptional 
care in make-up, particularly in the handling of plate matter. It is sel- 
dom, where so many short items are used, that columns are even at top 
and bottom and articles evenly spaced and correctly graded. The ad. dis- 
play also shows good judgment. In the presswork there is room for improve- 
ment in the quantity and distribution of ink —the light pages and light 
streaks should be overeome. 

Carthage (S. D.) News.—I have only one criticism to offer on your 
excellent paper. In your issue of December 8 you have a double-column 
head in the center of your first page, ‘‘ Additional Local.” It is not neces- 
sary to use such a line at all, and particularly not on the first page. All 
mechanical features — ads., make-up and presswork — deserve commendation. 

St. Clair (Mich.) Republican.— There is a big improvement in the minor 
details of make-up since the Republican was last criticized, and it is now a 


papers — the Star. 
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very creditable paper. The ad. of the Diamond Crystal Salt Company. upon 
which you particularly request an opinion, could hardly have been im;.oved 
upon. Possibly the placing of the head-line in a panel would have s::iareq 
up the ad. a little better, but the layout is excellent. 


Sent His Photograph to Prospective Subscriber:. 

A. H. Munsell, publisher of the Sand Mountain Re-ord, 
Boaz, Alabama, sent a private mailing-card to a list of 
prospective subscribers, containing on the reverse side an 
excellent half-tone of himself and this inscription: “ Good 
morning; have you read the Sand Mountain Record? J am 
the man who prints the best paper in the best town on Sand 
Mountain.” Mr. Munsell states that it was a good adver- 
tising “ stunt.” 


One-story Newspaper Office. 

Former United States Senator James Smith, Jr., of 
Newark, New Jersey, is going to erect a one-story brick 
building in which to house his morning and evening news- 
The building will have a cellar, and is 
expected to cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. 


Publishing the News of the County. 

Some publishers may question whether it pays to devote 
the space to the little personal items from every township 
in a county — whether it pays to devote the time and energy 
necessary to keep up an interested corps of correspondents, 
The circulation statement of the Frederick (Okla.) Leader 
indicates that it does, as it is now printing and circulating 











The news of the county.— Frederick (Okla.) Leader. 


2,600 copies every week, maintaining and gradually increas- 
ing its circulation all through the year. The Leader has 
over a hundred correspondents, nearly every one inside the 
home county, and sometimes publishes as high as seventy 
letters in a single issue. Reproduced herewith is just one 
page of these letters (only twenty-seven) from a recent 
issue. 
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BY R. T. PORTE. 


4) HE problem of efficiency is one of the most 
interesting as well as complex studies of 
to-day. In no walk of life can we dis- 
count or eliminate its idea. It covers 
the range of thought and plans from the 
home, through the factory and business 
life, to the civil government itself. Every 
movement we make, every step we take, 

even the air we breathe and the method of doing it, is a 
subject for the application of efficiency. 

To such a great extent is this idea and phase of modern 
methods being brought forward that THE INLAND PRINTER 
has seen the necessity of adding to its departments this one 
of “efficiency.” It is not a department of mere “ scientific 
management ”; it is real efficiency in every phase that can 
be applied and used in the printing world. As modern ideas 
are all along business lines — the making of a better profit, 
the earning of a higher wage, to be enabled to have spare 
moments for pleasure, a home of comfort, and nourishing 
food, and to bring up our children to become proficient 
and able to make a correct start in life — this department 
will aim to talk only of the efficiency that produces that 
which provides more for the producer, whether employer or 
employee. 

The very first point that must be aimed at, if efficiency 
is to be of benefit, is to know the cost. This is the real 
basis of the entire problem, and only along the lines of first 
knowing the cost, and then by application of efficiency to 
the making of the product, can and will right results be 
obtained. If the cost of applying an efficiency problem be 
more than the benefit derived, however pretty it all may be, 
it is not the efficiency the world will recognize. It may be 
art or beauty, but not the result wanted. 

Along these lines, this department is intended to be run 
month by month, broadening and developing and growing 
as time goes on. To the student of efficiency: we want your 
help and comments; from no one source can be gathered 
the information we will need, and you can do your share 
by suggestions or questions from time to time. They are 
wanted, and every point will be covered as carefully as can 
be done in the space at our disposal. 


The Wrong View of the Matter. 


It is to be sincerely regretted that many connected with 
labor unions are taking the very wrong idea and attitude 
on “ efficiency.” Labor has nothing to fear from its steady 
or general introduction. It should receive the idea with 
open arms, as no one will be able to get more tangible 
returns and be helped more than the operative by the 
applying of the right efficiency to every producing problem. 

The forward step of progress can not be stopped by any 
man or organization of men. The hand of time will not 
turn back, but go on — and progress will keep pace with it. 

Instead of trying to delay or retard the introduction of 
ficiency, or laugh at its theories, or tremble because of 


fear of a lost job, the employees should see that efficiency is 
the greatest help and benefactor of labor that has ever been 
evolved. 

In the first place, it turns drones into producers. It 
takes men who are fitted for something else out of the rut, 
and places them where they become a help instead of a 
drawback. It takes boys from wrong positions and puts 
men in their place, but in turn it teaches that boys must 
receive a training. Thus the man receives a wage that 
enables him to secure a training for his son, so that he does 
not step out into the business world without the education, 
either academic or manual, that will fit him to step in line 
at once, without the long, dreary drag toward achievement. 

When the employer wakes up to the fact that cheap 
labor does not mean a low cost, many of our “ labor prob- 
lems ” will be solved without so much legislation, and it will 
be solved to stay for all time. You can not legislate a man 
into this, but you can educate him by costs and efficiency. 
It may be rather slow work, at least it seems that way to 
many, and perhaps a much too quiet method, not to give the 
chance to point out a great victory in a short hour; but it 
will surely come, and is steadily coming every minute. 

It will well pay the employee to study his own case, to 
see if he is in the right place to work, or if he can produce 
more in an easy and natural way; not with the entire 
thought of money, but with less nerve strain and uneasi- 
ness. 

It is a well-known fact that doing a thing the wrong 
way is always harder, more tiresome and wasteful of nerve 
force than doing the task the right way. Your-capital is 
your health and strength. If you draw on these more than 
is necessary to do a given piece of work in a given time, you 
are selling below cost. If you do the work in the correct 
way, easily and without utter exhaustion, you are selling at 
a profit. The one who employs you in either case makes his 
profit, but it is you who are the loser. 

This is the idea of efficiency. But by no means all. It is 
many times possible to produce much more work with less 
effort by doing it correctly, and by this means earn more. 

This is not a full discussion of the problem by any 
means, but at this time I want the men who work to under- 
stand the position of this department, to feel that they 
should have an interest—a real, tangible, live interest —in 
everything to be printed here, and that it means a brighter 
future for them, with work sold at a profit. 


The Coming Change. 

The whole printing world is in a stage of evolution. 
The old-fashioned ideas of past years are rapidly going, 
and in their places new ideas are being brought forward. 
Just what turn this is all going to take, just where it will 
all end, can not be seen now, but the printer who does not 
wake up to the new, who persists in all the old ideas, is 
going to lose his grip. 

No business can stand still. Yet for a period of a great 
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many years the printing business has practically stood 
still. It is a hard thing to say, and many there are who 
would deny it — yet it is a fact. 

This does not mean that there have not been many 
improvements in machinery, and advancement in the art of 
printing. That is quite another point. What is meant is 
the business of printing. That business means two things, 
each working in harmony — efficiency and costs. 

Before the present agitation, speed and better work 
were the great key-notes. Every advertisement, every 
article and every speech had something to say on these 
two. Presently there was a cry of “Cost — what does it 
cost?’ and then next came the cry, “ We must have effi- 
ciency.” 

First, mind you, is cost, and then efficiency. And many 
the tales these two told; many the disagreeable things 
brought to light, and they had to be accepted, as they were 
shown and proven day after day, in plant after plant. 

There has come a readjustment through these costs, a 
study of correct efficiency — not mere speed — and there is 
hope for the printing industry, and it is stepping out of 
its darkness and will advance; but it has only started — it 
is only just a ripple to what it will be a few years from 
now. 

The machinery-maker, the supply man, or the printer 
that does not step into the change taking place and become 
alive to the new movement, while successful for the time 
being, will surely find himself in the discard. 


In One End and Out the Other. 


A recent speaker in an efficiency address spoke of a 
plant where the order started at one end of the plant and 
followed one operation to the other, right through the 


plant, until the finished product came to the shipping- 


room. Nowhere was there double-tracking —the work 
moved in but one direction, and that was toward comple- 
tion. 

Any arrangement of workroom that necessitates the 
carrying of the incompleted job back and forth contributes 
to lost motion and a waste of time. Under modern condi- 
tions time costs money, and the plant labors under decided 
disadvantages that has not the proper arrangement for 
finishing the work in not only the quickest time, but with 
the least motion and energy. 

To plan your plant with the composing-room in the 
middle of the room, with pressroom on one end and bindery 
on the other, means a double handling of stock, and work 
can not be done as promptly and satisfactorily as if 
changed so that the job of work goes from one department 
to the other without double-tracking. 


Direct Dealing. 


The cause of “ the high cost of living ” has pretty gen- 
erally been accepted to be the cost of retailing. From 
twenty-five to forty per cent of the cost of the average 
necessity of life is taken by the retailer, and from ten to 
twenty-five per cent by the jobber, and the consumer pays 
from two to three times the cost or value of the article. 
The principal reason for this is the demand for “ service.” 
The housekeeper steps to the telephone, places her order 
with the clerk, who has to record it, and then the order is 
prepared, well wrapped for handling, delivered by team 
and wagon (or auto delivery) and “ charged,” and finally 
collected for. This is service, and costs money from the 
minute the telephone is used until the bill is paid. The 
article purchased is almost a small element in the total 
cost. In the “good old days” the housewife bought her 
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goods direct, paid the cash for them, and carried them 
home. The cost was cut down. 

What has this all to do with efficiency, you may ask? 
It is a problem of efficiency, and is applicable to printing, 
as will be seen. 

Other manufacturers of products use service to sell their 
goods, adding to the price. (The retailer does the “service,” 
and is but the agent of the manufacturer, and his profit 
covers the “service” of the manufacturer to consumer.) 
The ultimate price of the article pays the manufacturer 
and the other handlers of the product a profit and the price 
sold at retail finally becomes the value-price. It is not the 
right price, but the selling or value price. 

The manufacturer of printing handles his product 
always direct to the consumer. At times he has to deal 
through a broker, but never through a retailer. Printing, 
therefore, bears but one profit—the manufacturer’s, 
Hardly any other line is marketed almost exclusively in 
this way. 

The efficiency of such a method may be easily seen, as 
the manufacturer has a direct and at-hand knowledge of 
the consumer’s wishes and likes and dislikes, and can pro- 
duce for his customers, through the efficient manner of direct 
dealing, a superior and satisfactory article. 

There are some few lines of manufacture where this 
principle applies, but not to such a great extent as it does 
to printing. 

The building trades and allied industries can not be 
classed as manufacturers — of which class printing ranks 
sixth in the United States. 

Taking for granted that the cheapest and most ideal as 
well as efficient method of selling a product is direct from 
the manufacturer to the consumer, then the printing indus- 
try ranks first as the cheapest product and with the most 
efficiency in its selling methods. Some may question this 
and point to steel — but it must be remembered that but a 
small portion of steel comes from the steel trust direct to 
the consumer, but to other manufacturers who use it to 
make machines and then from the retailer to the consumer. 

So nearly universal is printing sold direct to the con- 
sumer, that the small amount not sold that way is a mere 
drop in the immense quantity produced. 

The manufacture of printing is a direct-dealing proposi- 
tion to the consumer, and as such has a market price, as 
compared to other products, from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent lower than any other. Commercial printing is the 
greatest bargain in existence, and efficiency makes it such. 


**Rush.”’ 


The one job in a printing-office that causes most trou- 
ble, that disrupts every well-laid plan, that tears to small 
pieces every item of efficiency, that gets on the nerves of 
every'one in the whole shop, is the one marked “ rush.” If 
any ill-luck is to befall a job; if the instructions are not 
plain; if a wrong method is taken to do the rush; if the 
stone-man locks up the form wrong; if there is a delay in 
getting the paper; if the pressman backs up the form the 
wrong way, or uses the wrong ink; if the folder bucks; if 
the delivery boy stops to play marbles; if the packages 
are poorly wrapped and the job is damaged in the delivery; 
and finally if one imperfect copy is in the several thousand 
finished, which is sure to be picked up the first thing by 
the customer, who hurries to the ’phone and gives a calling 
down to the printer, it is the “rush” job. It seems as 
though everything that could happen does happen to the 
“rush ” job. 

But the worst thing of all is when the front office makes 
the mistake of sending through too many “ rush ” jobs. 
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The nature of the printing business is such that there 
must at times be “ rush ” jobs, when the customer needs the 
work at a certain appointed time, and is willing to pay for 
the extra effort in getting the work when he needs it. This 
has always been a feature of the business, and every print- 
ing-shop should have flexible rules and conditions and expect 
to be able to take care of work of this character at almost 
any minute. No shop has real efficiency or can hold its 
trade unless it does this class of work when necessary. 

The front office— salesman, proprietor, and all who 
have the “ promising ” cf work — should see to it that too 
many of these jobs are not put through. The ridiculous 
part of some plants is marking every other job “rush.” 
There is absolutely no sense in doing it — the work will not 
be done any faster, and no job will become a real “ rush ” 
one. Each will have to take its turn, whatever happens, 
and no theory or plan can make a change. The old story 
of the sheep-herder crying “ Wolf, wolf, wolf! ” when there 
was no danger, and then when the wolves did come nobody 
paid any attention to the cry, should be borne in mind by 
every salesman. Don’t cry “ wolf” until there are wolves, 
and don’t say “rush” unless there is a positive reason 
for it. 

If work habitually comes through slow, a different 
planning must be made for the rushing; but it takes time 
to set type, time to print; ink can not dry in a moment, 
and these conditions must all be met. 

To rush every job into the plant, and keep asking for 
a job every moment, so disturbs any plans that can be used 
to do the work in an orderly and well-arranged manner 
that you can plan “ efficiency ” and talk “efficiency ” till 
doomsday, and never get anywhere. A well-ordered plant, 
smoothly working, with some one at its head who plans the 
day’s work, and is not interfered with by some irresponsible 
solicitor who thinks the little job he has just secured is the 
only one in the plant, needs the “ rush ” ticket very little — 
every job is finished in the shortest time possible, and does 
honor and credit to the shop. 

Forget the “rush” ticket, and you’ll have more real 
“rush ” work done. 


Fire Prevention Increases Efficiency. 


A well-ordered and arranged plant, with free passages 
from point to point, all material kept in orderly arrange- 
ment, machinery clean and ready to run, tends not only to 
efficiency in producing work, but is a great preventive of 
fire and decreases insurance rates. 

The Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, has just printed a “ Manual of Fire Preven- 
tion and Fire Protection,” compiled by Alfred J. Ferris, 
the secretary of the company. The man who is studying 
efficiency can get many valuable pointers from this man- 
ual that will repay many times the trouble of sending for 
it. On page 24 of the manual are printed seven para- 
graphs that should be printed on large cards and hung in 
every office, or committed to memory and constantly applied 
in every office. They are as follows: 

Keep the cellar clean and orderly. A fireman entering your basement 
should find clear, straight aisles from front to back of building. 

Sweep the floor during the last hour of the day; a dirty floor in an 
unoceupied place is good spreading ground for fire. 

Corners and dark, out-of-the-way places should be kept as clean as the 
floors. It is the dirty corners, closets and junk piles that raise your rate. 

Sweeping should be carefully examined for stray oily rags before being 
baled or bagged. 

Clean rags should preferably be kept in bags near a window, where they 
cin be quickly thrown out in case of fire. 

Oily-waste cans should be of metal, lock-jointed and riveted, not soldered, 
should be self-closing and stand on legs at least 3 inches from floor. Should 
be provided in sufficient quantity, and never allowed to get so full that the 


lid will close tight. They should be emptied gvery day before shutting 
down. 

Keep ink cans in use covered, and, so far as possible, in their storage 
closet. Dispose of empty cans at once. 









The writer of these possibly did not have in mind the 
great help toward efficiency that all these would tend, but 
no seven general rules in a printing office could more aptly 
apply or assist in greater efficiency. These are by no 
means the only valuable suggestions that the manual con- 
tains, and every printer should address A. J. Ferris, 29 
South Seventh street, Philadelphia, for a copy of the man- 
ual, as I know he will be glad to send one upon request to 
any person interested. 

This manual is also a lesson upon efficiency of coopera- 
tion of the printers’ organizations. The insurance com- 
pany is able through its profits to carry on a campaign of 
education in insurance methods that is badly needed, and 
the value of which is far beyond the few dollars used in 
the work, and every move toward fire protection and pre- 
vention just that much more assists in creating a greater 
degree of efficiency in every plant. 


Too Much Oil. 


A well-oiled machine is one that is frequently oiled. 
A large quantity of oil spilled into the oil-holes or cups and 
then promptly forgotten for a time floods the bearings and 
works out, dripping and leaking away. A small or cor- 
rect quantity applied at stated intervals, just enough to 
keep a certain degree of lubrication, makes a steady-run- 
ning and smooth-working machine. Temperance in using 
the oil can produce efficiency. 
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of pr is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
Processes to an exact science. 





To Prevent Waste of Gold Bronze. 

(1127) J. Frank Johnson, of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
maker of the Johnson automatic roller rack, offers the 
following as a solution of the trouble experienced by the 
correspondent who made inquiry in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for February, question No. 1063: ‘“ To prevent bronze 
floating around the room it may be mixed with turpentine, 
one tablespoonful to a pound of bronze. Place the bronze 
in a closed vessel large enough to permit it to be well 
shaken. Use it by withdrawing a small quantity at a time. 
We use it right along this way and are pleased with the 
results.” 


Three-color Design from a Single Plate. 

(1129) Submits a four-page leaflet printed on dull 
or mottle-finished coated book-paper. A circular half-tone 
engraving 2% inches in diameter is printed in three colors 
from one plate. This is done by the use of friskets. The 
presswork is good both on the type-pages and on the color- 
plate. A lighter blue ink with the tone of red used would 
have given a better combination. The blue has the appear- 
ance of a blue-black, which modifies the red to its detri- 
ment. The green is too dark, owing to the same cause. 
The same design produced- by the regular three-color proc- 
ess would have been much superior in appearance, and time 
would have been saved in that way. 


Economical Use of News-ink. 

(1136) “In a daily run of, say, six hundred impres- 
sions, would you consume less ink by keeping the ink foun- 
tain well filled or by adding ink every two or three days 
and not having more than is absolutely necessary to make 
the paper print fairly well? Which is the more econom- 
ical? ” 

Answer.— Fill the fountain and provide a cover to keep 
out dust. Wash up the press every few days at least. If 
the ink dries on the rollers over night, then wash them 
every day; also the fountain and feed-rollers. When the 
ink in the fountain is nearly used, you should scrape out 
and throw away the small amount remaining, which usually 
contains lint and paper dust. Then wash out the fountain 
clean and put in a fresh supply. 


Tissue Wrappers on Automatic Press. 

(1128) A number of small tissue wrappers for candy 
and a silk ribbon are submitted by Henry Drouet, of the New 
Era Press, as samples of every-day work by this machine. 
The wrappers are about 2% by 6 inches, and are of a thin 
grade of manila — thickness .0015 inch. The printing is 
from a half-tone plate, which looks well, considering the 
quality of the paper. A fringe one-half inch long is cut on 
each end of the wrappers by the sharp face of two-point 
brass rule. The silk ribbon has a well-printed portrait 
from a half-tone of fine screen. Considering the develop- 


ment of automatic presses in recent years, we are no longer 
surprised at the variety and excellence of the work they 
produce. On the contrary we look for a still wider range of 
adaptability in such machines. 


Tapes Soiling the Sheets. 


(1125) “I have charge of a rotary form-page press 
for the printing of country ready-prints. It delivers four 
papers at a time, flat. I have considerable trouble with the 








A PRESSMAN’S HOME. 


Residence of John W. Maloney, foreman-pressman, 35 Edmond street, 
Rochester, New York. 


tapes soiling the sheets, and no matter how light I run the 
ink, the sheets are smeared. Is there any fluid that I can 
put on these tapes to prevent the soiling of the sheets? 
I have tried oiling them and rubbing flour on them, but 
without any relief. I will be grateful for any suggestions 
toward correcting the trouble.” 

Answer.— We believe that magnesia or chalk applied to 
the tapes will help you. Our preference is for magnesia, as 
it is very light, and in addition is an absorbent. Corn- 
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starch will help also, but it is difficult to apply without 
great waste. Put on new tapes and from the beginning 
apply the magnesia, which may be purchased in a drug 
store in cubes. The old tapes may be soaked for a time in 
turpentine and finally in benzin, to dissolve the ink. These 
may be used in emergency. 


Gloss Varnish Causing Stock to Adhere to Slip- 

sheets. 

(1134) A pressman writes: “I have used a heavy 
gloss varnish as an over-print on a half-tone printed on 
Cameo stock in sepia ink. I used bond paper as slip-sheets 
and put fifteen in a pile, laying them in racks. The first 
color was fully dry; had run it with a dull-finish varnish. 
What should I do?” 

Answer.—As no specimen accompanied the letter, we 
can not judge how solid an engraving was used, but offer 


around or above 80°. If the ink is stiff, warming the plate 
by a gas burner, or a small spirit lamp placed in a con- 
venient place, will cause it to work freely. A kerosene lamp 
placed beneath the press where the rising heat will play 
over the form and rollers will give sufficient heat. Of course, 
judgment must be displayed in the application of the heat, 
otherwise the rollers will be spoiled. If a reducer is 
required, a small amount of amyl acetate mixed with the 
ink will do no harm and will materially soften the ink 
without impairing its luster. 


Cuts Built Too High. 

(1126) Submits an advertisement page of a technical 
magazine. Has difficulty with two circular half-tone por- 
traits, the high lights of which always filled up. On the 
same page are larger half-tones that worked perfectly. 
The pressman’s letter gives a clue to the cause of the trou- 
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Residence of Albert E. Hofmeister, pressman, 26 Fair place, Rochester, New York. 


the following general suggestions: With the first form, 
use a japan drier and be certain the ink is dry throughout; 
a mere surface drying will not do, as the second print will 
amalgamate with the thin film and the whole body of ink 
will have to go through the drying process, which will take 
doubly long. If the engraving is over-printed with a solid 
plate, lay the sheets out singly. Do not slip-sheet, as a 
mere contact with the weight of a sheet may mar the var- 
nished surface, even if it does not stick the two together. 


Gold Ink Drying and Accumulating on Plates. 

(1135) “In running a gold-ink job from a half-used 
can of gold ink I had considerable trouble. The ink would 
not distribute properly and would dry nearly as fast as I 
put it on the plate. What should I do?” 

Answer.— Perhaps we are not in touch with all of the 
details, but from the information at hand suggest as fol- 
lows: Have the plate and rollers clean, wash up twice if 
necessary, so that no oil is present. If the plate feels cold 
to the back of hand or arm, it is too cold to attempt using 
for gold ink. Hard rollers should be used, and as much 
heat as the rollers will stand. To do acceptable work with 
ordinary gold ink the temperature of the room must be 


ble, and reads as follows: “I have considerable trouble 
printing a form of which I send you a section herewith. 
The two small cuts filled up continually and I could not 
overcome it. These cuts did not rock. All the cuts were of 
uniform height as nearly as possible. By that I mean that 
they were about one 60-pound sheet above type height. 
The press is comparatively new, with rollers in good condi- 
tion. The aforesaid cuts caused me a lot of ane and I 
would like your opinion of the cause.’ 

Answer.— The cause of the engravings filling up is 
quite plain. They were above type height instead of being 
normal height or a trifle under it. A solid plate, if above 
the type height, will give no evidence except that the edges 
punch the stock and probably slur if close to the open mar- 
gins. In a half-tone the effect is usually seen in the high 
lights by the slurring or filling in. In the middle tones the 
ink is squashed out and fills the fine white dots, causing a 
deepening of the tones and changing them practically to 
solids. Our advice is to have the small engravings, espe- 
cially those with vignette edges, from two to five thou- 
sandths of an inch less than type-high. The make-ready 
in the tympan will readily. compensate for the difference, 
and no disadvantage will be noted in the inking. 
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An Overlay from Resinous Powder. 


(1132) Submits a mechanical overlay made on manila 
paper. This overlay appears to be made by dusting a fine 
powder of resin or baryta on a freshly printed surface, and 
afterward the powder is fixed by fusing or by spraying 
with an air-brush; at least its appearance indicates that a 
fixative was used. The overlay gives these values of relief: 
thickness of support, .008 inch; thickness in high-light 
part, .009 inch. In the solids it is .012 inch thick. The 
powder is used on both sides as if applied to an impression 
having a strong offset on the back. The following inquiry 
accompanies the overlay: “ (1) What are the materials 
used in the overlay and how is it made? I have applied 
these overlays, but did not make them myself, although I 
would like to know how. (2) Would like to know how 
playing-cards are cut.” 

Answer.—(1) The overlay consists of a support, which 
is nothing more than a piece of draw-sheet manila. The 
impression of the plate was pulled on this manila, which 
has a strong offset. The fresh ink was immediately dusted 
with a powder, the nature of which we can only conjec- 
ture — probably a chalk, or baryta. This powder adhered 
in proportion to the density of the print, for the relief is 
greater in the solids than in the high lights. To prevent 
the powder detaching from the support it was sprayed with 
a fixative—a simple operation. When dry it is ready to 
apply. Any of the following powders may be applied, as 
they have a density of body and adhering qualities: Lith- 
arge, white lead, baryta, dragon’s-blood, asphaltum, resin, 
and many others. (2) Playing-cards, after being printed, 
are put through a slitter and cut into strips of six or more. 
After this operation they are put into a bliss or holder, and 
are punched, pressed and die-cut one at a time, male and 
female dies being used. 


Printing on Bond Paper. 


(1130) A South Dakota publisher voices the complaint 
of many small printers who are unacquainted with some of 
the finer details of presswork on platen machines. He 
writes: ‘“ We are having some difficulty in making a clear 
impression on bond paper. We can not get it all black, like 
some printing done in large shops. Can you help us out of 
this difficulty by giving us some suggestions? ” 

Answer.— The principal points to be observed in print- 
ing on bond paper are as follows: (1) A suitable type- 
form, or design which must not be in half-tone. (2) A good 
stiff ink. Ifa black, it must be run without modification by 
reducers made of vaselin or varnish. A little turpentine 
mixed with a small quantity of the ink will help its work- 
ing qualities. A few drops of oil of bergamot will also 
assist in breaking the tackiness of the ink. (38) Rollers 
should be smooth of surface and fairly hard. Use as many 
as the press will carry, so as to obtain the maximum dis- 
tribution. (4) As bond paper has a comparatively rough 
surface, owing to its finish and lack of filler, the ink must 
be pressed into the fibers; hence the need of a stiff ink 
having a maximum of pigment. The impression must be 
strong to accomplish this end. To get a strong impression 
without producing a matrix effect in the tympan, a hard 
tympan should be used. At least the part just beneath the 
printed sheet should possess firmness, such as is given by a 
strong, smooth piece of medium manila. This should be 
backed up with a thin metal sheet, a pressboard or a piece 
of celluloid board about as thick as four-ply cardboard. 
The make-ready is placed beneath this sheet, and may con- 
sist of tissue patches principally. If the foregoing plan is 
carried out, the printer will have more satisfaction out of 


his commercial printing. The principal factor in the fore- 
going plan is good ink. This may be had of any ink-dealer, 


Relief Printing Patents. 


(1131) “Can you tell me what ‘embossotype’ js? 
I have read an article somewhere on the subject, and I 
understand it is a certain embossing process. Can I secure 
the formula from you, or from some other source? ” 

Answer.— The “ embossotype” process is a method of 
producing printed matter by giving a relief somewhat like 
ordinary steel-die embossing. No dies are used, and the 
relief effect is given after the printing is finished. The 
relief is in effect a powder added to the freshly printed sur- 
face, adhering only to the printed parts of the sheet. The 
powder is subjected to heat, either by applying with an 
apparatus automatically or by holding over a source of heat 
by hand. There are several companies operating this proc- 
ess, as follows: Gloss-Emboss Printing Process, Chicago; 
Embossing Process Company, Chicago; Embossotype Proc- 
ess Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; Crump Process Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. This latter company is oper- 
ating under letters patent Nos. 644,281 and 644,282, dated 
February 27, 1900, and issued to Samuel Crump, of New 
York. “This invention relates to improvements in prints, 
lithographs, and other ink or color impressions produced by 
letter-press, lithographic, transfer and similar methods, 
including typographical and ornamental matter such as 
may be employed for labels, show-cards, posters, wall-paper 
and similar productions, the object of the invention being a 
production in which the imprinted design is overlaid by a 
surface coating or veneer of varnish applied locally upon 
the design only and in perfect register therewith, serving to 
impart a luster to the print, to dry the print quickly, and 
to heighten and intensify the color and other effects.” 
Application for patent was also made in Great Britain. 


Rollers Bearing Too Heavy on Forms. 


(1183) Submits an impression of a half-tone plate, 
5 by 8 inches. This engraving is one that should be easy to 
print with the minimum of make-ready, as the contrasting 
tones are not sharply drawn. However, it does not print 
well, as the following letter states: “In printing an eight- 
page form we had trouble in getting the ink to distribute. 
You will notice in the upper right-hand corner that it is 
deposited in chunks. We used a good grade of half-tone 
ink in which was mixed a proportionate amount of drier. 
On pulling a proof the result was as mentioned. A thor- 
ough wash-up was then resorted to, and another proof 
taken, but the result was the same. The rollers are new 
and were reset for the job. I would thank you for informa- 
tion that would help us to remedy the fault. Work was 
done on a pony press.” 

Answer.— From the appearance of the plate we would 
ascribe the trouble to one or both of the following causes: 
The rollers were set too strong on the plates, or they were 
used before properly seasoned. This is our conjecture, and 
we are unable to suggest anything further than that you 
reset the rollers so that they just barely have a contact with 
the form. They may, however, have a more firm contact 
with the vibrators. The rollers should not exhibit any 
stickiness, due to moisture, for this condition will prevent 
proper distribution of the ink. Unless the ink requires a 
drier, do not use one, for it will tend to react on the new 
rollers and pull bits of composition from their surfaces, 
causing the filling up of the plates. 

(Following our instructions, the correspondent has since 
written stating that no further trouble was experienced.) 
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The experiences of 


Linotype Metal. 


Another booklet of value to linotype users has been 
issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, on the sub- 
ject of “ Linotype Metal.” It deals exclusively with means 
and methods for producing good slugs and suggests the 
best apparatus for handling the metal. As much depends 
on a thorough understanding of this subject, the booklet 
will receive a hearty welcome. It is for free distribution. 


Matrices Become Foul. 


An operator in a Northern city writes: ‘“ Our machine 
isa Model No. 2. The main trouble is with the matrices not 
responding. When it is working right it has a light touch, 
but when the least dirt collects in the magazine, then the 
matrices fail to respond. This seems to affect almost any 
of the channels. Of course, the matrices most used are the 
ones affected first, and it is almost a necessity thoroughly to 
clean the magazine every day and polish it with graphite. 
After this is done it works good for eight or ten hours. 
The pica magazine also acts the same way. The machine 
has been this way for some time, but of late it seems to be 
getting worse. Could you give me any light on the subject? 
We also have a Model No. 3 here which gives no trouble.” 

Answer.— It may be that oil gets on the ears from the 
distributor screws, or from the face of the mold. We sug- 
gest that you clean the magazine and matrices again, and 
when you polish the ears and the magazine with the graph- 
ite brush use a very small amount. Then clean the distribu- 
tor screws with gasoline and polish them with the graphite 
brush while they are running. Examine the ejector-blade, 
and if it is oily, clean it with gasoline. The face of the 
mold also should be cleaned if any sign of oil is noticeable. 
Use dry graphite only. The foregoing treatment should 
remove all chance of the ears becoming fouled unless the 
matrices are handled with oily fingers. 


Slugs Do Not Show a Good Face. 


A Kansas operator writes: “I am sending you under 
separate cover some slugs which will show you my trouble. 
I can not get a good face on a long-measure slug. The face 
looks as if it were cold, and it is rather broken. The press- 
man can not make it show up. The mouthpiece I have 
cleaned thoroughly and vent-holes are open. We have a 
new mold, but it does not seem to remedy the trouble. If I 
run the metal so hot that the slug is hollow, it doesn’t make 
any difference. I have tested the lock-up and it is good, and 
I also took out the mouthpiece and cleaned the throat as 
well as I could. During the winter there is no gas, and we 
are using gasoline burners and the metal without being 
cleaned. Do you suppose this has anything to do with it? 
Can get a good slug on thirteen-em stuff. I have been par- 
ticular with the adjustments on the lock-up and can not 
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find anything to help it. It rather looks as if there is not 
a perfect flow of metal.” 

Answer.— The slugs look as though there is not a good 
flow of metal, as you state in your letter. This may be due 
to several causes, and we suggest the following treatment: 
(1) Procure a new plunger (F-879) and increase the stress 
of the pump-spring. (2) Clean out the hole on side of the 
well. This hole must be kept open. (3) Place a lump of 
tallow in the well, together with a small amount of graph- 
ite, and put in the plunger. Press the plunger slowly to the 
bottom of the well and allow it to remain in this position for 
ten minutes. (4) Clean out the cross-vents in the mouth- 
piece with the point of a knife-blade. These vents must be 
cleaned daily and kept open. If the sprue is too short, 
deepen the vents by cutting with a knife-blade, driving it 
with a light hammer. This is done while mouthpiece is in 
the pot. 

When Is a Line Too Tight ? 


M. F. F., Philadelphia, asks the following questions: 
“(1) When can you tell, and how, when a tight line is sent 
in? (2) Is there any difference when you send a line in 
with two bands or ten or twelve? When I get a line with 
two spacebands I sometimes send it in when the star-wheel 
don’t go around; but when I get a line with five or ten 
spacebands I thin-space so it barely touches the star-wheel. 
You can tell about how my guide is set, as when I send a 
line in with one spaceband it will not cast unless it is sent 
in when the star-wheel will not move. I have seen operators 
send in lines with four bands in when the star-wheel did not 
go around. (3) Is it safe for me to send in lines with six, 
seven or ten bands when the star-wheel barely moves 
around? ” 

Answer.—(1) If the assembler finger is set to corre- 
spond to the space between the vise-jaws and you assemble 
sufficient matrices and bands to cause the star-wheels to 
stop, you will know by the stopping of the star-wheel that 
the assembled line is greater in length than the space 
between the vise-jaws; hence it should not be sent in. 
(2) A line with two spacebands of medium thickness should 
be spaced so that it is full—not to stop the star-wheel, 
however. When a line has ten spacebands it can be sent 
away shorter, for the reason that the expansion of the ten 
bands will compensate for the shortness of the line. For 
example: If you set a line having two spacebands and the 
line lacks six points of being full, the spacebands, when 
driven to full height, will expand sufficient to give a tightly 
justified line. As a proof of this, measure the normal thick- 
ness of a spaceband, which in this instance is .041 inch, or 
about three points. The maximum thickness is .102 inch, 
or a trifle over seven points. The amount the line is short 
is .084 inch (six points), so that two spacebands when 
driven up tight will expand and take up this space and yet 
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not be driven to full height. One spaceband, however, when 
driven to full height would not be sufficient to do this, but 
by adding one thin space (two points) the spaceband will 
expand to make up the difference in altered space. (3) Set 
your assembler finger about one thin space less than the 
vise-jaw measure, and do not send away lines that stop the 
star-wheel, no matter how many spacebands are in the line. 


To Replace a Broken Partition in Magazine Entrance. 

A Minnesota operator writes: “The partition to the 
left of the em quad in the magazine entrance is broken. 
I thought that I could get it out by pushing the small rod 
out that seems to hold them by passing through a hole in 
each partition and resting on a curved brass plate. Now 
that rod will not push out nor drive out. Please tell me 
how to change that cracked partition.” 

Answer.— To fix a broken guide in the magazine en- 
trance, proceed as follows: (1) Remove the entrance from 
the magazine. (2) Mark the front lower edge of the brass 
plate and bracket with a file so as to be able to return it to 
the same place after you have taken out the guide and 
replaced the new one. (3) Remove the screws in the plate 
and those holding the stopping-bar brackets. (4) Fasten 
the bracket in a vise and withdraw the rod in the curved 
plate. Drive the rod if it will not move freely. (5) Drive 
the brass plate toward the “e” end, so the broken guide 
just clears the edge of the brackets, remove the broken 
guide and insert new guide. Now reverse operation and 
bring plate back to place so that marks coincide. Replaée 
all parts, and the job is completed. In ordering a guide 
get No. I-263. 


Repairing a Square-base-model Linotype. 

A Colorado operator-machinist writes: “I have the 
pleasure of having become one of the operator-machinists 
on “ Maud” No. 263, square base, at this place. I found 
the usual number of things on the B. O. list, also the fol- 
lowing: Justification block gone; spring on distributor 
box gone (G-243); right-hand vise-locking screw did not 
hold (E-137); both upper and lower parts of mold warped, 
showing a fin three-eighths of an inch long on end of slug; 
a clearance of about half an inch between bottom of 
matrices and distributor partitions; two partitions gone; 
distributor-clutch-flange collar (G-30) rounded off so that 
screw would throw it over against frame and wedge it; 
two springs on about half of the keyrods, and on back cams 
found a number of matrices and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of small things (there being no covers over cams) ; 
it was impossible to disengage assembler clutch; oil over 
all parts of assembling mechanism; matrices so dirty that 
they were gummy; magazine, especially around lower end, 
was caked with oil, dirt and graphite (strike key three 
times to get letters); the lower end of magazine was 
adjusted about one-eighth of an inch high on one side and 
low on other side; about ten verge springs gone; spacebands 
did not transfer; gasoline burner always gave yellow flame, 
and the pipe going to one burner under mouthpiece was 
burned through about half-way up — this was on one next 
to keyboard side; also necessary to repack the pot; squirted 
every day; and some other things that I have forgotten. 
I have got all of these O. K. They formerly employed a 
boy to drive out slugs, fix the distributor, put metal in pot, 
and look wise. They had a six-point ejector-blade for ten- 
point slug, and the end of blade worn to about four points 
thick. Here is something that troubles me: (1) The 
right-hand mold-liner has the lug battered by something, 
evidently by ejector-blade. Can it be that the mold-slide is 
set too low? Bushings on disk show considerable wear. 
This is worrying me, so any help you can give me will be 
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greatly appreciated. (2) On leaving the distributor ay 
the matrices make a slight clicking noise and seem to ¢ op 
slightly. Is this caused by distributor bar being too hi-h? 
The matrices do not bind on inclined rails — that is, 
between them.” 

Answer.— The fact that you put the machine in any- 
thing like good order shows a skill and perseverance tha’ is 
commendable. (1) In regard to the broken heel of ‘he 
right-hand liner, this probably was broken off by some one 
driving out a slug, using a hammer and a driver of some 
sort. If the mold-slide be too low it will not alter the rela- 
tion of the liner and ejector-blade. Remove the ejector-slide 
and see if the blade is loose on the pins. As to the position 
of the mold-slide: this can be ascertained with exactness 
by removing the disk, then connect the slide and raise it at 
front end; observe how much play there is in the gib above 
the slide; if more than one point (.007 inch), adjust by the 
screws below the gib. When this is done there will be ample 
play for the slide to move freely. After the disk has been 
put in place, back the machine and put disk on studs, then 
set the supporting screw beneath the disk guide so there is 
about .007 inch play. If the studs and bushings show 
much wear, replace the entire set — four bushings and two 
studs. (2) This trouble is caused by the front rail being 
deflected toward the back rail through removing the box 
when the box bolt was insufficiently loosened. The remedy 
lies in removing the box by turning the bolt full distance 
and springing the front rail so that the body of a matrix 
has a bare contact with each rail. 


One Cause of ‘‘Hair-lines.”’ 

A Pennsylvania linotype operator writes: “I am 
writing you about hair-lines. Now I think the spacebands 
are all right; no metal adheres to them, and it seems that 
the hair-lines begin to show on the a, i, 1, r and s the most, . 
and as soon as I find one of them I throw it out. I do not 
wash the matrices and try to take as good care of machine 
as possible.” 

Answer.— Send in a normal line and stop the machine 
immediately after first justification. Draw up the wedge 
of the first spaceband in the line and observe how nearly 
tight the line is justified. This spaceband should not be 
readily drawn upward, for this will indicate that first 
justification is weak. To overcome this difficulty, increase 
the tension of the first-justification spring one hole, if it is 
the old style; if the new style, turn down on the nut above 
the spring. This operation should cause lines to justify 
tighter and eliminate the hair-lines to some extent. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 


Typecasting Machine—E. B. Barber, New York city, assignor to 
Ontario Type Machine Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can. Filed February 13, 
1911. Issued December 12, 1911. No. 1,011,558. 

Keyboard Attachment for Monotypes.— G. F. Coates, Rutherford, N. J. 
Filed January 14, 1911. Issued January 14, 1912. No. 1,011,581. : 

Type-metal Pot.— E. B. Barber, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Ontario 
Type Machine Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can. Filed May 31, 1910. Issued 
December 12, 1911. No. 1,011,718. 

Printing Bar.— G. R. Cornwall, Rye, 
Planograph Company of West Virginia. 
January 2, 1912. No. 1,013,477. 

Composing Machine.— James Steel, Little Falls, N. J. 
1908. Issued January 2, 1912. No. 1,013,624. 

Type Mold.— J. E. Hanrahan, Baltimore, Md., assignor to Chesapeake 
Addressing Company, of Maryland. Filed July 23, 1909. Issued January 
16, 1912. No. 1,015,020. 

Assembling Device.— J. R. Rogers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, New York city. Filed February 4, 1909. 
Issued January 16, 1912. No. 1,014,725. 

Typograph.— Julius Dorneth, Berlin, Germany, assignor to Typograph 
G. M. B. H., Berlin, Germany. Filed October 3, 1910. Issued January 
23, 1912. No. 1,015,479. 

Matrix Holder.— P. G. Nuernberger and George Rettig, Jr., Chicago, 
Ill., assignors to Universal Type Making Machine Company of Chicago, 
Ill. Filed September 13, 1909. Issued February 6, 1912. No. 1,016,435. 

Line-transfer Mechanism.— H. Degener, Berlin, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
Issued February 13, 1912. No. 1,017,387. 

Line-transfer Mechanism.— C. Muehleisen and C. A. Albrecht, Berlin, 
Germany, assignors to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
Filed April 5, 1910. Issued February 13, 1912. No. 1,017,444. 


N. Y., assignor to American 
Filed March 6, 1906. Issued 


Filed May 2, 


Germany, assignor to 
Filed October 6, 1909. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Proofreader’s Responsibility. 


J. W. B., Montreal, Canada, sets us a doubtful task as 
follows: “I request your opinion on what constitutes a 
proofreader’s responsibility in a job-printing house. I am 
proofreading for a paper-making firm which does a large 
printing business. For some time I have been in the habit 
of attending to such matters (besides the actual proofread- 
ing) as position, color of the ink, and quality and size of 
stock. In this way I have often prevented a mistake being 
made in the pressroom; and now, when any mistake is 
made in any one of these particulars, my foreman’s attitude 
toward me is the same as if I had been the cause of it. As 
a proofreader (and as such I was engaged here), does my 
responsibility end when I have corrected the typographical 
and other errors in the proofs on my desk, or is it ‘ up to’ 
me when a job is printed on different stock than that 
ordered, or when the wrong ink has been used? ” 

Answcr.—As a proofreader, one’s responsibility ends 
with the correcting of errors in the type-work. That is 
absolutely all that is included naturally in proofreading. 
Another aspect is given to the question under some circum- 
stances similar to those indicated in this case. Naturally 
the foreman is responsible for final results of all kinds, and 
it is his province to exercise direct supervision of details or 
to relegate this to others, the choice usually depending on 
the amount of work handled. Individual responsibility 
must always be determined by individual understanding, 
tacit or express. There is so much difference between job- 
offices, principally arising from the variation in the amount 
of work done, that one may find in this the cause of doubt 
in answering the question. Our correspondent seems to 
indicate that he was engaged simply as a proofreader, and 
that he afterward undertook the other duties without any 
distinct understanding, but that his employers became so 
accustomed to having him attend to them that they were 
expected of him. Does not such circumstance create respon- 
sibility? These duties, or any other duties, would never be 
entrusted to any one not supposed to be competent. Now 
we do not wish to foster a feeling of reluctance to do any- 
thing more than one is paid for. The man who is never 
willing to do more than he positively must do to meet the 
terms of his engagement is sure to do less and poorer work 
than what is necessary for success. He is the man who will 
nearly always be out of employment. But a man who is 
willing to be helpful in other ways, while not neglecting his 
specified duties, can hardly fail to be rewarded better than 
he expects. If our correspondent engaged merely to do 
proofreading, and did not wish to have any other responsi- 
bility, he should have had a distinct understanding to that 
effect. He should not have done any of the other work if 
not willing to be held accountable for it. 
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A Word-Division. 


J. W. B., Montreal, Canada, writes: “ For the benefit 
of one of our compositors who took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of dividing prod-ucts instead of pro-ducts, as I sug- 
gested, will you enlighten him as to the correct division? ” 

Answer.— It is not the compositor, but his critic, who 
needs enlightenment. The first syllable of the word is prod, 
not pro, and the compositor divided correctly. Correct 
division in all such cases gives such part of the word on the 
first line as to leave no doubt in the reader’s mind as to the 
part that follows. 


Punctuation on Envelope. 

J. W. B., Montreal, Canada, sends this: “ Miss A. M. 
Smith’s ‘ Proofreading and Punctuation ’ says that no punc- 
tuation should be used at the ends of lines on envelopes. 
I submit that 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE Co., 
WINNIPEG, 
MANITOBA 


will always look better than 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE Co. -no comma 
WINNIPEG 


MANITOBA 


—nho comma 





Will you favor me with your greater experience on this 
subject? ” 

Answer.— Miss Smith simply adopts as proper what 
many people are now doing. Whether most people do it or 
not is doubtful, but it is very common to omit the commas. 
My own personal taste agrees with that of the correspond- 
ent. I prefer the use of the commas, except as a conces- 
sion to probably prevalent usage. In printing envelopes for 
other persons I should make it a point to ascertain custom- 
er’s preferences, especially if they wrote the copy with 
commas. Otherwise copy should be followed. 


Signs and Symbols Used in Printing. 

A correspondent asking for a leaflet or pamphlet giving 
the different signs and their meanings, and saying that 
he had no books that seemed to give these, was referred 
to Webster’s Dictionary, page 2549. That is a big number 
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for a page in a leaflet or pamphlet, so we may infer that 
the dictionary is neither leaflet nor pamphlet. I notice this 
because it seems equally fair to tell of another dictionary 
that gives the desired information. A list in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, published by the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York, is on page 2315 (in the first printing), 
and is entitled “Arbitrary Signs and Symbols Used in the 
Sciences, in Commerce, and in Typography.” Many thou- 
sands of people use the Standard Dictionary, but there are 
many more thousands who might well do so, and it is espe- 
cially good for proofreaders. Much valuable matter has 
been added to it since its first printing, so that it is prac- 
tically up to date in all essential respects. All the names 
and meanings of the various signs and symbols are given in 
both of these dictionaries, but the explanation of signs 
peculiarly typographical in the Standard is more satisfac- 
tory to me than that in the other. Under the word proof in 
the Standard is an excellent illustration of proofreaders’ 
marks on a corrected proof-sheet, with explanations. The 
points and reference-marks are included in the list named, 
and are also noted under their own names and under the 
word punctuation in the vocabulary. It seems remarkable 
that no one has published such a full list in any special 
work. But the typographical signs of the kind mentioned 
are included in treatises on punctuation, especially in Teall’s 
“ Punctuation,” published by D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. 





Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 


GRAMMAR AND PROOFREADING. 


NO. IX.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


may be subject to much discussion, and 
that people may think differently about 


their various uses, we may easily find the 

proof in Goold Brown’s “Grammar of 

English Grammars.” That book is re- 

ferred to because its author did some- 

thing that no other author has done. He 
devoted many years to criticism of other grammarians, 
mostly by way of showing their defects, in order to empha- 
size his own correctness. This involved the making of 
a very large book, wherein is much good and accurate 
instruction in grammar, easily separable from the mere 
criticism. The work is not so highly esteemed as it for- 
merly was, but it is and always will be a unique treasury 
of information (and some misinformation). We shall cite 
it often in this writing. 

If in search of the other extreme, paucity of treatment, 
we might select Sherwin Cody’s little book on grammar, 
where may be found a few meager paragraphs on pro- 
nouns, which of course contain little detailed information. 
For our special purpose, in connection with proofreading, 
we must have the details at command. 

Goold Brown tells us there are fifty-six English pro- 
nouns, and that they are divided into the three classes 
personal, relative, and interrogative. Some of these words 
are not always recognized instantly as pronouns except by 
persons who have thoroughly learned to distinguish the 
parts of speech —and the writer has known men (inclu- 
ding himself) who would sometimes find difficulty in the 
distinction. An excellent use of the dictionary may here 
be suggested. We do not think any proofreader would 
ever regret the time used in selecting from its pages every 
word there classed as a pronoun and writing a full list of 
them. Let him then see whether his list equals Brown’s 
count. If not, throw away the list and make a new one. 
It may be that he will find a few words not separately 
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entered as pronouns, but each so classed simply as a use 
of a word mainly used as another part of speech. Such 
research may reveal some peculiarities not always suffi. 
ciently kept in mind. One such is the fact that possessive 
pronouns often, if not always, are used in a way that leads 
some people to call them adjectives. Thus one large dic. 
tionary calls mine a pronoun, but thine an adjective. 

Every word that stands for a name (so that some name 
is understood as fitting in its place) is a pronoun. The 
name for which it is used is its antecedent. One way 
in which a proofreader may sometimes be helpful is in 
making sure that pronouns are not used confusingly. Here 
is an example from Lane’s “Arabian Nights,” quoted by 
Cody: “Aladdin was so frightened at what he saw that 
he would have run away; but, as he was to be serviceable 
to the magician, he caught hold of him, scolded him, and 
gave him such a box on the ear that he knocked him down, 
and had like to have beat his teeth down his throat.” No 
thoughtful proofreader could fail to perceive that it is 
sometimes not clear which person is referred to in this 
sentence as it is, and in this or any similar case almost 
any author would be thankful for a good suggestion. 
Sometimes a hint may be written in the form “Antecedent 
not clear,” or a question, “ What is the antecedent of this 
pronoun? ” 

Personal pronouns present little difficulty in proofread- 
ing, other than through such confusion as that noted 
above, and an occasional misuse of the nominative where 
the objective form should be used, or vice versa. (It must 
be remembered that these papers are not written as a 
treatise on grammar, but to inquire into the occasion for 
proofreaders to correct or challenge faults in grammar.) 
A story is told of Dr. McCosh as president of the College 
of New Jersey, now Princeton University, that, on perceiv- 
ing light in a student’s room after hours one night (this 
was when the college was much smaller and more closely 
governed), he knocked on the door. On being asked who 
was there, he answered, “It’s me, Dr. McCosh.” The stu- 
dent is said to have replied, “ You lie; Prexy would say, 
‘It is I.” Such substitution is very common colloquially, 
and in some expressions seems to be becoming even more 
so; but of course it can not be tolerated in print, except 
in reporting bad speech. 

There is a considerable tendency among proofreaders 
to object to whose as a possessive in any but a personal 
application. It is an objection with a specious reason, 
somewhat similar in value to that urged against using a 
plural verb with the word none; but, also like the other, 
it is a notion that proofreaders may well abandon. We may 
get examples from Goold Brown on this point: -“ Whose, 
the possessive case of who, is sometimes used to supply the 
place of the possessive case, otherwise wanting, to the rela- 
tive which. ‘ The mutes are those consonants whose sounds 
can not be protracted.’ ‘After a sentence whose sense is 
complete in itself a period is used.’ Grammarians would 
perhaps differ less if they would read more.” That last 
sentence follows a quoted assertion that such use of whose 
is wrong, and Brown then quotes various grammarians in 
support of the use, one of whom said, “ Whose is well 
authorized by good usage as the possessive of which,” an 
assertion that was true when it was made and is true now. 
It is an unobjectionable use. Some grammarians say that 
whose is the possessive of what instead of which. It seems 
to be correctly usable for either. 

One of the most debatable questions in the use of 
pronouns is whether a positive rule should be adopted for 
distinction between that and which as relatives. In the 
present status of this question the best practice for proof- 
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readers is, generally, to follow copy. Some writers use 
which too freely, and others use that almost to the verge 
of absurdity. Occasionally a proofreader may improve 
what he is reading by alteration, but he should be very 
sure that he will be allowed to do so, or his safety will 
demand compliance with the writer’s wish as expressed in 
the writing. 

The history of these relatives is peculiar. Our etymolo- 
gists tell us that there have been distinct periods when one 
of them has been used almost to the exclusion of the other, 
followed by other periods of nearly absolute reversal, and 
again by times showing almost no choice. Thus Goold 
Brown notes certain criticism of Addison in Blair’s Rhet- 
oric: “ The style of Addison is more than once censured 
by Dr. Blair for the frequency with which the relative that 
occurs in it, where the learned lecturer would have used 
which. The reasons assigned by the critic are these: 
‘Which is a much more definitive word than that, being 
never employed in any other way than as a relative; 
whereas that is a word of many senses, sometimes a demon- 
strative pronoun, often a conjunction. In some cases we 
are indeed obliged to use that for a relative, in order to 
avoid the ungraceful repetition of which in the same sen- 
tence.” Brown follows this with five facts in positive 
contradiction, two of which are “that that is the more 
definitive or restrictive word of the two,” and “that the 
word which has as many different senses and uses as the 
word that.” 

Alfred Ayres, in “ The Verbalist,” adopts the ruling 
made by Alexander Bain, as follows: “ That is properly 
the restrictive relative pronoun, and which and who are 
properly the coordinating relative pronouns. That, when 
properly used, introduces something without which the 
antecedent is not fully defined, whereas which and who, 
when properly used, introduce a new fact concerning the 
antecedent.” In his attempt to make this rule apply closely, 
he quotes a number of sentences with what he calls correc- 
tion, of which we may repeat two. “ The rich despise those 
who flatter too much, and hate those who do not flatter at 
all.” “ The people will not consent, under a government 
which depends upon their will, to adopt the Sabbatarian 
notions which the old Puritans held.” He would have that 
instead of each who and which in these, and prescribes 
similar substitution in a great many other places where 
most people would think it unadvisable, if not erroneous. 


A GOSLING GUARDIAN. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity 
in touch with opportunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. 
It is entirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this 
department are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, 
giving such references as they may consider convenient. Their 
applications will be reduced to a formal anonymous statement of 
their desires and their experience, a reference number attached 
and published in **‘The Inland Printer.’’ Their names will be 
furnished to inquirers. Similarly those who command opportu- 
nities which they are seeking men to fill will be accorded the same 
privilege under the same terms. The ‘“‘ get-together’” movement 
has many phases. This is one which ** The Inland Printer’’ has 
originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 


I. T. U. Student — All-around Printer. 

(1216) All-around printer, rapid, accurate, indus- 
trious, desires a position with some one who appreciates a 
good and willing worker and not afraid to pay for services. 
Student in I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, 
with good standing. Familiar with newspaper make-up. 
Twenty-five years of age, married, temperate, union. Pre- 
fers Western States. Coast States most desirable. 


Job Printer Wants Control or Lease of Job-office. 

(1217) Young man, twenty-six years of age, tem- 
perate, with good knowledge of the finer parts of printing, 
especially concerning commercial work, would like to take 
charge of a small job shop equipped with strictly up-to-date 
material, or lease some job shop that is now running in 
connection with a paper. Would take good care of mate- 
rial. Experienced in platen-press work; fair knowledge of 
the harmony and mixing of inks. 


First-class, Experienced Printer Would Consider 
Good Offer. 

(1218) All-around printer of over twenty years’ expe- 
rience in the printing business, embracing all lines from 
learning the case to manager, capable of taking entire 
charge of a plant where the finest grades of commercial 
printing, die-stamping, lithographing, loose-leaf forms and 
bank equipments are produced, desires a position in some 
printing establishment where such knowledge would be 
appreciated and compensated. Experienced in costs, as 
well as in the selling end. At present employed with large 
paper and envelope supply house, gaining experience so 
valuable to the average printing plant. 


Job-printing Office for Sale. 

(1219) Job-printing plant, located in a town of 3,500, 
on Western coast, can be bought at a reasonable price. Only 
exclusively job plant in the town. Present owner states the 
work runs to $175 a month and up, without any soliciting 
being done. Present owner to retire to ranch. Fine propo- 
sition to party seeking such a location. 


Experienced Compositor. 

(1220) Compositor with fourteen years’ experience in 
some of the finest shops in the East as foreman and general 
supervisor in different departments seeks a position either 
as compositor on the very best grades of work or man- 
ager of a medium-sized office doing good work and where 
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there is a chance for betterment. For six years a proprie- 
tor, therefore knows the business from the standpoint of 
employer and employee. 

House Machinist. 

(1221) House machinist, twenty-seven years of age, 
would like position in a lithographic or printing house. 
Possesses a good practical knowledge of printing and litho- 
graphing. Wide experience in the latest designs of litho- 
rotary presses and offset presses, both from a practical and 
experimental standpoint. Prefers location near New York 
or South. 

Foremanship or Superintendency. 

(1222) Pressman with seventeen years’ experience in 
the printing business, with some of the finest concerns in 
the country, would consider a change as foreman or super- 
intendent of the mechanical end of a high-grade plant. Or 
would like an assisting superintendency where the assistant 
is required to have a thorough knowledge of presswork and 
all its branches. References can be given to any of the 
firms with which he has been or is now connected as press- 
man and later as foreman of different departments. Mar- 
ried. Temperate. Nonunion. 


Newspaper Man Wants Lease of Paper. 

(1223) Experienced, energetic newspaper man, thirty 
years old, married, desires to lease or manage weekly or 
daily in growing town, with ultimate object of purchase. 
Mild climate preferred. 

Monotype Machinist. 

(1224) Monotype machinist, eight years’ experience, 
at present employed, desires change. Experienced press- 
man, having had charge of press and monotype rooms. 


Ad.-man and Jobber. 

(1225) Job compositor wants position where there are 
more opportunities for advancement than his present posi- 
tion affords. Considerable experience as newspaper ad. 
compositor, and fully competent to run “ advertisers’ serv- 
ice department ” for newspaper or magazine. Union; mar- 
ried; temperate. Prefers South, but would go anywhere, 
provided the salary is right. 


I. T. U. Student — All-around Compositor, 

(1226) All-around compositor, eight years’ experience, 
would like position as layout man or “ comp ” where artistic 
typographical skill is one of the chief requirements. I. T. U. 
student. Successful contestant in typographical contests 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER and other leading 
trade-papers. 

Seeks Position in West. 

(1227) Union job and ad. man is desirous of locating 
either in Washington or Oregon, but would accept position 
in Montana or Idaho. Thoroughly familiar with rule and 
figure work, as well as ordinary stonework. Would like 
foremanship in small or medium-sized job shop, or at the 
case. Forty-five years of age; single. Prompt, energetic 
and systematic. Temperate. A1 references. 


Office Manager or Buyer. 

(1228) <A man of thirty-two, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the printing business, desires a position as office 
manager for a large concern doing a general line of print- 
ing. For past eight years has handled all the printing for 
a national advertiser, writing the specifications, making 
the layouts and ordering the engravings. 

Lease of Country Weekly. 

(1229) Young married man, twenty-seven years of age, 

with a thorough knowledge of all matters connected with a 
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country-newspaper office, seeks the lease of a country 
weekly, with the view of purchasing later. Would prefer 
a shop in Missouri town of five hundred to one thousand 
inhabitants. At present foreman of one of the best country 
newspapers in America. 

Machinist-operator. 

(1230) Machinist-operator, thirty-four years of age, 
with a thorough knowledge of linotype and all branches of 
hand composition, including job, advertising and magazine, 
as well as newspaper make-up, would like position in New 
York State or any eastern city. Good references. Married; 
nonunion. 

All-around Printer. 

(1231) All-around country printer, with fifteen years’ 
experience in different positions in the mechanical depart- 
ments of a printing-office, would like position as superin- 
tendent of mechanical department or business manager on 
small city daily — about twenty-five thousand population— 
in Indiana or adjoining States. Familiar with newspaper 
business in all branches; good job man, fair pressman, 
expert linotype man. At present machinist in United States 
Government employ. Thirty years of age; married. 

Linotype Machinist-operator. 
Linotype machinist-operator seeks change to 
smaller city than his present home. Practical knowledge 
in care of machinery, and a competent operator. Fifteen 
years at the trade, eight on machine. Good general knowl- 
edge of all work handled on machine. Would like position 
with newspapers, preferably in northern Illinois or Wiscon- 
sin. Thirty-two years of age; married; temperate; union. 


(1232) 


I. T. U. Course Graduate Wants Opportunity. 

(1233) Young man wants a position in an up-to-date 
printing-office, where there is a chance for advancement. 
Practical printer; good, steady, reliable. Graduate of the 
I. T. U. Course with high average. At present employed in 
city of fifteen thousand. Best of recommendations. Desires 
location in larger city. 

Interest in Plant for Sale. 

(1234) Thirty-one shares in first-class incorporated 
printing and binding plant at $50 a share, with complete 
charge of composing-room, also position as one of the five 
directors. Located in a town of over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Purchaser fully protected by iron-clad agree- 
ment. Business thoroughly established and equipment in 
Al condition. Close investigation invited. 


Capable Foreman Wanted. 

(1235) Large firm in Middle West, doing a lot of half- 
tone, color, catalogue and other commercial work, is looking 
for a thoroughly competent compositor who also under- 
stands stonework, stock-cutting and possesses first-class 
executive ability. A good opportunity to work into some- 
thing a great deal better. $22.50 a week to start. 


Pressman Seeks Foremanship. 

(1211) First-class cylinder and rotary pressman and 
practical mechanic of seventeen years’ experience seeks 
position as foreman of pressroom, or in some other capac- 
ity of like- nature, with a reliable growing concern in 
a town of not over fifty thousand inhabitants, east of 
Chicago. Thoroughly competent to execute high-grade 
vignetted half-tone and three and four color printing; 
understands all details of supervising a large pressroom, 
and has been in charge of some modern plants executing 
high-grade printing of all descriptions. Forty years of 
age; married. 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address 
The Inland Printer Company. 


Artificial Daylight for Processworkers. 


Photoengravers, and chiefly those making plates for 
reproduction of color, have been looking for an artificial 
light that would serve the place of daylight. Many inquir- 
ies have reached this department on this subject, and a few 
artificial lights have been recommended by their promoters 
as filling that demand. Investigation has proved that none 
of these illuminants has been deserving of endorsement in 
this department. All the lights that have thus far been 
termed “ just like sunlight” have failed under the scru- 
tinizing eye of the lens and the recording retina of the 
sensitive plate. Several discoveries seem to give hope that 
we are now near an artificial daylight. The latest and 
most complete information on this most important subject 
to the photoengraver is found in the article on “Artificial 
Illumination of the Print-shop,” by Roscoe Scott, which 
began in THE INLAND PRINTER for February of this year, 
page 696. This should be read by every processworker. 
It is shown how the Mazda lamp is already in use to fur- 
nish a window or small room with artificial daylight, where 
color, copy and proofs may be examined as successfully as 
in actual daylight. If we could but have only a table 
lighted with artificial daylight so that proofs and copy 
could be inspected, it would be a great service to the photo- 
engravers. It will then be only a development of the idea 
when we can have artificial daylight to illumine the copy, 
and one of the chief obstacles to practical color reproduc- 
tion will be overcome. 


An Inkmaker Hits Back at Three-color Workers. 

We three-color platemakers have all these years been 
blaming the color-printing inks for all our failures. John 
Kidd & Co., of London, inkmakers, in a booklet on “ Inks 
for Three-color Printing,” holds a mirror up to us in this 
manner: 

“Tf we consider the practical side of three-color-print 
production, we shall see that there are reasons why it is 
unreasonable to tell the inkmaker, who puts three ideal inks 
on the market, that he does not know his business. In the 
first place those responsible for making the color records 
are not always agreed as to what are the correct regions 
of the spectrum to constitute the respective records, and, 
though agreement is approaching, even when it is settled, 
the photoengraver’s materials do not always allow ‘him to 
record exactly what he knows should be recorded, to say 
nothing of the defects which are bound to arise out of the 
hurried production insisted upon to-day. Those who have 
noticed how far an ordinary black-and-white half-tone can 
Sometimes stray away from a facsimile reproduction will 
not expect things to be always perfect when the opportuni- 
ties for error are multiplied by three; the wonder is that 
the engraver’s results are as good as they are. 


“After the negatives are made they must be printed on 
metal and etched, and then the plate is proved. If the 
result is now incorrect it ought to be returned to the etcher 
for improvement, but if it can be put right by a small 
alteration of the ink it is a temptation difficult to resist, 
and one that hitherto has not always been resisted, though 
we believe that most photoengravers see that manipulation 
of the inks is a mistake. But, even supposing that one 
standard is always adhered to, every engraver has not the 
same standard, and every inkmaker must therefore supply 
inks of various shades. Or, the printer himself may decide 
that the shades of ink suggested by the photoengraver’s 
proofs are not suitable, and as we are in business to satisfy 
our customers, we cheerfully supply what is asked for.” 


Europeans Have Troubles Like Our Own. 


William Gamble, the best-posted man on process con- 
ditions in Europe, has this to say in Penrose’s Annual 
on business methods over there. One would think he was 
describing the situation in the United States. He writes: 

“ To the outside public it might be thought that a busi- 
ness (photoengraving) whose products are in such wide- 
spread demand must necessarily be a prosperous and a 
profitable one, but as those who are behind the scenes know 
very well, it is far from being so. The fact is that there 
have grown up with the business some very pernicious 
trade customs, which prevent the processman from getting 
a very fair reward for his industry. Among these evils 
may be mentioned the system of charging by the square 
inch, of charging a minimum rate for small blocks, and of 
allowing various privileges and rebates to customers, all 
tending to lower the price of the block. It is probably the 
only business under the sun where the manufacturer has to 
sell perhaps sixty per cent of his product under cost price 
in order that the customer may have the advantage ofa 
uniform rate of charging. It is not supposed that on the 
remaining forty per cent the trade is able to make a suffi- 
cient profit to cover the loss on the other part; far from it, 
it has to make ends meet by extra work and side lines, such 
as art work, printing, selling electros, etc. 

“A strong movement is now on foot to better this state 
of things, but it can not be done all at once by any heroic 
remedy. Trade customs in the matter of charging can not 
be swept away immediately, but much may be done to edu- 
cate the trade to a knowledge of its position and to the 
causes which have led to the present deplorable state of 
things. It is felt that this can best be done by getting 
every house to establish a cost system by which it will be 
possible to see whether each job has proved profitable. In 
this way it is believed that the cutting photoengraver will 
soon be brought to see the futility of giving away a con- 
siderable part of his work.” 
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Printing from Negatives without a Printing-frame. 

J. Caruthers, Buffalo, writes: ‘“ Won’t you kindly let 
me know what number of THE INLAND PRINTER told about 
printing on stone without a printing-frame. I mean by 
squeegeeing the stripped negative right on the sensitized 
stone. I hunted through our file of your publication for a 
couple of years back, though I know I had seen it there. 
I remember you used molasses in the solution to make the 
negative stick.” 

Answer.—If there were molasses mentioned in the solu- 
tion used to hold the negative to the stone while the light 
acted, then you did not see it in this department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Molasses would injure the albumen 
or glue sensitive coating on the stone. In this department 
for August, 1909, page 727, you will find a paragraph 
about “Printing on Stone.” There castor-oil is recom- 
mended, though you can use kerosene or any other thin 
clear oil. 





formed by the evaporation of petroleum, and is the only 
article the photoengraver should use. It makes a good var. 
nish dissolved in turpentine, though a better varnish js 
made by the addition to it of linseed oil and rubber in solu- 
tion. 


Chromic Acid in Enamel. 


J. B. S., St. Louis, writes: “I learned my trade in 
London. I bought as a secret Mr. Ives’ formula for enamel, 
for which I paid a pound note. Since I came to this coun- 
try I can not find any one who ever heard of this formula, 
so I send it to you and wish you would let me know if I 
have been ‘stung,’ as you say over here. Here is the 
formula: 


eT OTT OE OR Scere Cr: 12. ounces. 
eS Prete reer eee 88 grains. 
ee NG ie Onc: scares c oy. eras olap acre rere Sime cehanvecmnie E ounces. 
Chromic acid grains 
Aqua ammonia, U. S. 1% drams. 











DETECTED! 
From a drawing by O. Murray Dixon. 
From a half-tone reproduction in Swain’s Quarterly, by permission of The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Asphalt Varnish for Etching-tubs. 


J. W. Crocker, New York, says he has trouble with the 
- asphalt used for repairing leaky etching-tubs. He has used 
it dissolved in turpentine. Has also melted it and poured it 
in hot to the tubs, but the asphalt soon cracks off. He wants 
to know what is the matter. 

Answer.—All processworkers should know that there 
are two very distinct substances sold under the name of 
asphalt. The substance commonly sold for asphalt is noth- 
ing but the refuse tar from gas houses. Of itself, this 
would make a good acid resist, but to harden this gas tar 
it is mixed with much slaked lime, which injures it as an 
acid resist and renders it brittle. At about 30 cents a 
pound one should buy the genuine Syrian asphalt, known 
in the trade as Egyptian asphalt. This is supposed to be 


Answer.— The above formula was credited to Mr. Ives 
and published in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for April, 1900, page 98. This is probably where your 
friend found it in order to relieve you of your pound note. 
There are two reasons why the formula is not in use in 
this country. The first is that we use bichromate of ammo- 
nia instead of potassium in enamel solutions, because the 
ammonia salt makes the enamel more sensitive. Secondly, 
the use of chromic acid and liquid ammonia only compli- 
cates matters, as it is but an indirect way of using bichro- 
mate of ammonia. This latter salt is made by adding 
water ammonia to chromic acid until it is nearly neutral, 
and then evaporating the ammonia. By using 40 grains of 
chromic acid and nearly two drams of aqua ammonia in 
the above formula you are simply producing bichromate of 
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ammonia. Why not use the bichromate of ammonia direct? 
Then leave out the potassium salt and you will come nearer 
to the ingredients universally used in this country. 


Copper and Silver Intensification. 


“TIntensifier ” sent to Process Work the following query: 
“When intensifying with copper bromid and silver I can 
not get the silver to blacken, though I have used a very 
strong and a weak solution in my endeavors to get a good 
opaque negative. Can any reader explain the cause of this? 
I get a good deposit on development, but can not build up.” 

There are several replies, but here are sentences from 
the ones that come nearest to suggesting a cure for the 
trouble. One advises that after bleaching with the bromid 
of copper the film should not be washed for a longer time in 
running water than a minute and then the water should not 
be allowed to flow on the negative itself, but outside the 
design. Others believe the trouble is due to the copper- 
bromid solution, and give formule of 4 ounces of sulphate of 
copper and 2 ounces of bromid of potassium to from 40 to 64 
ounces of water. A saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
18 parts to 1 part of a saturated solution of bromid of 
copper, is also recommended. For the silver solution, 4 
ounces of a 60-grain-nitrate-of-silver solution, 40 grains of 
citric acid and 10 drops of nitric acid chemically pure is 
recommended. The trouble with too many of us is that 
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The public needs this information, but the engraver requires 
it more, for, when he merely tabulates all the requirements 
in the way of apparatus, chemical. solutions and operations 
used in getting out a minimum engraving, he will marvel 
how he could possibly sell his product for the small price 
he has been asking for it. 


Sanford’s Manual of Color. 


John Ithiel Sanford’s book of but thirty-three pages 
tells the process worker and printer what they should know 
about the principles of color harmony. And it is so simply 
told that a child can understand it. Here, for instance, is 
a paragraph from the chapter on “ White and Black ”: 

“ White and black-can not be formed by a combination 
of other colors, although it is frequently claimed that this 
may be done, and nothing more clearly shows the universal 
lack of true knowledge in the science of color, even by those 
who claim some practical knowledge of the science, than 
that such claims could be made unchallenged, or that in the 
same generation the claim should be made, first, that a cer- 
tain combination of colors would produce white, and then 
that the same combination would produce black.” 

This book deals with colors and pigments as three-color 
workers find them, and not with rainbows and sunbeams. 
Every color-mixer and user will recognize these two simple 
rules which Mr. Sanford lays down: “ Rule 1.— Comple- 














HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU! 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


from confidence in ourselves we are careless about the pro- 
portions used in mixing the intensifying solutions. Copper 
and silver will only combine in absolutely fixed proportions, 
and citric acid and nitric acid in the silver solution are of 
great assistance in bringing about the proper reaction. 


Lecture on the Engraver’s Art. 

Edgar J. Ransom lectured before the Winnipeg Adver- 
tising Men’s Club on “ The Engraver’s Art in the News- 
papers and Magazines.” The Winnipeg Saturday Post 
printed the lecture in full with illustrations. It was the 
finest kind of an advertisement for the Ransom Engraving 
Company, and is an idea that could be followed to advan- 
tage by engravers in many cities. The purpose of these 
lectures should be, while describing in a general way the 
numerous intricate processes required in the making of a 
photoengraving, to emphasize the judgment, training and 
skill necessary in manipulating the plate. The fact that 
so many scientific operations go into the making of even the 
smallest engraving, and that so many fickle elements, such 
as light, heat, moisture and constantly varying chemical 
solutions, must be under control, should be brought to the 
attention of the audience. In this way would the public 
and particularly customers be educated to a better appre- 
ciation of what a scientific marvel the art of the photo- 
engraver is, and there would be less haggling about prices. 


mentary colors when placed side by side brighten each 
other. Rule 2.— Complementary colors when mixed together 
kill each other.” There are two valuable color-charts in the 
book. It is admirably printed on excellent paper, and can 
be had from The Inland Printer Company for $1. 





ENTIRELY TYPOGRAPHICAL. 
To the Editor of the Evening Sun: 

Sir,— The Universal has it bougainvillea; Webster, 
buginvillza; the Standard, Bougainvillea. Whichis? You 
print the Duke of CoNNAUGHT; wherefore? Why not the 
Bishop of LoNDON or the Prince of PILsEN — editorially? 
THE INLAND PRINTER calls this editorial small-cap practice 
“idiotie:” KR. Sy V. P. W. MATCHES. 

Brooklyn, Jan. 22. — New York Sun. 





INSUFFICIENTLY PROTECTED. 

Mary had been greatly interested in watching the men 
in her grandfather’s orchard putting bands around the 
fruit trees, and asked a great many questions. 

Some weeks later, when in the city with her mother, she 
noticed a gentleman with a mourning band around his 
sleeve. 

“ Mamma,” she asked, “ what’s to keep them from crawl- 
ing up his other arm? ”— Ex. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of bookbinding will be answered as fully as possible. The opinions and 
experiences of bookbinders are solicited as an aid to making this department of value to the trade. 


Box and Case Making — Concluded. 

The illustrations this month show a few examples of 
“boxmaking ” that require more skill and patience in the 
execution than do any of those heretofore described. To 
the person who has some knowledge of drawing and design- 
ing, work of this kind is not so difficult. This is not the 
case, however, with the person who knows what he wants to 
do but is unable to work out his thoughts on paper — he 
must work them out in actual materials. But such a draw- 
back need not discourage any one from attempting to do 
things out of the ordinary routine. It is a poor-spirited 





Fic. 9.— Case, with hand-made metal 
trimmings. 


workman who, out of the materials with which he is so 
familiar, does not aspire to do something within his means 
that shall give him pleasure while doing it and satisfaction 
after completing it. One thing will lead to another, perhaps 
more difficult, thus awakening an ambition to excel not only 
his own past efforts but the efforts of those around him. It 
will also teach him where he is weak; and if he have deter- 
mination he will set about to remedy his weaknesses. The 
ordinary workman, with no thoughts beyond his allotted 
task, will never know the possibilities of the very materials 
that he handles every day. Every one familiar with book- 
binding leathers knows how fugitive are their colorings and 
how quickly they deteriorate; yet with some knowledge on 
the subject this can to some extent be remedied. 

About eighteen years ago the writer undertook to make 
a sewing-box covered with red cowhide. As the work pro- 
gressed it became more elaborate than was at first intended. 
Therefore, it seemed expedient to try and preserve the 
leather, as otherwise it would be a waste of time to put so 
much work on it. .The box was made of Davy tarboard, 
No. 30, two thicknesses, the cover and box being made sepa- 
rately and covered with cowhide. The leather was soaked 
in lukewarm water and wrung out, after which it was 
spread out on a board and pasted on the right side with 
thin paste, which was rubbed in with a smooth folder. This 
of course took the grain out, which was intended. The paste 
served two purposes: it acted as a lubricant while rubbing, 


thus preserving the coloring, and during the manipulation 
some of the paste must of necessity penetrate the pores of 
the leather, thus acting as a filler. After the grain had 
been taken out, the surplus paste was rubbed off and the 
back pasted in the usual manner, doubled up, and left to 
absorb some of the paste from that side. Meanwhile the 
box was glued all over with a thin glue, which was also 
left a while to tack. After covering, the leather was wiped 
with a sponge which had been dipped in paste water, and 
squeezed out. This left the surface comparatively clean. 
When the leather had dried out sufficiently it was rubbed 
with the flat side of the folder. (If at this stage it should 
be too dry, it will show dull where rubbed, and if too damp, 
it will mar and scratch; but if done at the right time, the 
surface will be glossy and free from markings.) The 
leather was then given a third paste washing, and when 
dry it was washed over with egg-albumen size, after which 
it was polished with a hot steel polisher and varnished with 
leather varnish. Here is where the reader who is an old- 
time finisher will laugh, for with him varnishing is the last 
operation. Not so in this case, however, for one more 
pasting was rubbed in, another hot polishing and another 
varnishing were applied, after which it was finally rubbed 
over with floor-wax and later polished with a piece of 
canvas. The final result was a surface hard as wood and 


smooth as glass, not only in looks but to the touch as well, 
and richer in color than the original shade of the leather. 
The trimmings were made of copper, and the lining of silk 





brocade. Now, after all these years there is not a scratch 
on it, nor is it any different in color. It has had rough 
usage and has been cleaned with a sponge many times. It 
is not further described here for the reason that few would 
care to put so much time on one thing, also because the 
trimmings were all in pierced metal, which work, of course, 
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does not properly come within range of discussion in this 
department. 

The box (Fig. 9) is one that could be made for many 
purposes with few alterations. In this instance it was 
made to hold strop, razor, soap-cup, brush and comb. The 
cover contains a recess for a tray with manicure articles. 
The fittings are regular brass-box fittings kept by hardware 
dealers. In this case the hinges were added to by having 
the straps on the cover soldered to them, after which they 
were nickel-plated. 

The open box (Fig. 9-a) shows thin outside walls, a and 
b, cut from tarboard, with thicker inside walls raised. 
These latter were cut from one-quarter-inch wood in order 
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Fic. 11.— Desk calendar (front view). 





to have a body to which the fittings could be fastened with 
small screws. For the same reason the one endpiece in the 
cover 2 was made of wood; the sides d c were tarboard, as 
well as the top piece g. It will be noticed that the back side 
j of the cover is lower than the other three sides, also that 
it is thicker. This was done to allow for heavier hinges 
than is usual for a box. The straps were also added on top 
to take away the clumsy appearance that the hinges would 
have given to the box. The outside tarboard is higher on 
the back of the box than a b, reaching up to and even with 
the inside wall. The inside frame h i 7 k was recessed and 
made rather wide in order that the tray could be set down 
in g, where it was arranged to be held in by small metal 
fasteners screwed on top of the frame at hik. The check 
joint f was made from two strips of brass loosely riveted in 
the center and fastened to the box and the cover with 
screws, first inserting a small washer on each side so as to 
allow the check room to turn back and forth as the cover is 
opened or closed. The method of cutting and setting up of 
the box and cover differs little from that which has been 
described in the preceding issues. The box was covered 
with cowhide before the inside — which also had been sepa- 
rately covered with tan bag-lining leather — was set in. 
The cover was treated in the same manner. 

The desk calendar (Figs. 11 and 11-a), front and back 
views, can also be used for a picture frame or made with a 
round opening and adapted to a clock or aneroid barome- 
ter. First having decided on the size and shape, this can 
be drawn on a piece of pulp-board and cut out with a sharp 
knife. It can then be padded with strips of cotton batting 
laid on the frame. These must be a little narrower than 
the frame so as to leave the edges sharp and thin when cov- 
ered with the leather. A piece of super should be laid over 
the padding and glued over the edges; then cut out the 
center, leaving enough for turn to be glued on to the back 
the same as was done on the outside edges. The covering 
may be of any material desired, although calf, ooze, levant- 
grained moroccos and seal are better, for the reason that 


these materials have a natural beauty, making embellish- 
ment unnecessary. Decorations, of course, may be used 
even on these leathers, either as applied or tooled. Tooling 
can be burned and colored on the ooze and gilt, blinded or 
inlaid on the grain leathers. There also are many fancy 
leathers that can be used to advantage, such as the German 
marble moroccos, the Japanese metal-embossed leathers and 
the autumn-leaf sheep and buffing. 

The back 6b is merely a piece of board on which two 
strips c d, and another across the bottom, have been glued. 
The opening must be larger all around than the front open- 
ing because the cards or picture that go in here must fit 
against the front and extend a little on four sides. The 
brace e is cut similar in shape to the one seen in the draw- 
ing and covered with cloth, letting the cloth extend over the 
board an inch on the narrow end. The back piece 6 is also 
covered with the same cloth. So also is the back of the 
frame a. Now a slot is cut in b and the limp cloth end of 
e is drawn through and glued on the inside of 6, which is 
then glued on to a in its proper position. This has to be 
ascertained by setting in the cards or picture first, then 
adjusting the back to the frame. 

The clock case (Fig. 13) is one that offers many oppor- 
tunities for decoration, both in tooling and in laying. The 
most difficult part is to arrive at the correct proportion of 
the individual sides (Fig. 13-a). This can be done without 
any geometrical or mechanical knowledge worth mention- 
ing, by taking two pieces of thin strawboard and cutting 
them to the size and shape desired in the flat; these pieces 
should have the fiber across to admit of bending without 
cracking. These two pieces should then be fastened together 
at the narrow end with linen or ledger paper straps. This 
may be done by laying one piece on top of the other and 
gluing the strips together at intervals around the edge of 
the two pieces. The wide ends or base should not be 
strapped together, because where the two sides are opened 














Fig. 11-a.— Desk calendar (back view). 


out at right angles the base can be bent to any width or 
spread that may be desired. When doing this there will, 
of course, be an opening between the two pieces that can 
be built up to meet by means of a number of narrow straw- 
board strips glued on across each side and moved toward 
each other until they meet at the joint. If a piece of wood 
be glued in as a brace in the joint at the upper end, the two 
sides will be held in the right position while manipulating. 
A pair of scissors should also be kept handy so that the 
straps may be cut when applied, until they butt properly. 
When this has been carefully done a pattern for cutting is 
thus procured. It remains then only to slit the paper 
straps, take out the brace and lay one of these sides on a 
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piece of thick paper and draw a pencil-line along the built- 
out edge and top and bottom. The other side should then 
be laid inside this marking to verify the curve of the base. 
If the two curves are identical, the strawboard side is 
turned over and fitted so that the narrow end will fit into 
its space and the bottom be in alignment with the base line. 








Fic. 13.— Clock case in leather or metal. 


A line is then drawn along the curve side as before. The 
same is repeated for both a and }b, as they are, of course, 
of unequal width. To correct the curves further, the pieces 
a and b should be folded in the center, the long way, so 
that the two edges may be trimmed absolutely equal. Now 
two more pieces of strawboard should be cut from these 
paper patterns, and fastened together and opened up the 
same as before, with the difference that this time the base 
also should be strapped together, but only after the sides 


he 














Fig. 13-a.— Showing the separate sides of the 
clock case, Fig. 13. 


have been opened and braced. If correct, slit them apart; 
if not, slit where they appear faulty, and build up as 
before, then cut new patterns. At any rate, patterns are 
procured — that is the real task in this instance. The case 
should be built of No. 40 tarboard, and the edges should be 


pared where they meet. See position of a 6. When ll 
have been pared, the sides may be damped and bent wh 'le 
putting the edges together with glue and straps. Having 
the case glued together, it should be reinforced on the ins'de 
and the top made and fitted in. A flat top is first fitted to 
the case, then another piece of the same size is cut from 
thin strawboard. This last one is divided into four tvi- 
angles by connecting the four corners with two lines in ihe 
form of an X. With sharp knife and straight-edge, cuts 
are made along both of these lines, thus leaving two acute- 
angle and two obtuse-angle triangles. To obtain a curved 
top with uniformly sloping sides, it is only necessary to 
take one of each of these triangles and extend the altitude 
line above the apex sufficiently to raise the center to a pro- 
portion in keeping with the size of the case. The acute- 
angle triangles must have their altitude lines raised more 
than the others in order to appear uniform when set in posi- 
tion. When these new pieces have been cut they may all be 
joined together in the center by means of short strips glued 
on the inside and outside joints. The flat top having been 
glued into the case and reinforced in all around so that the 
sides extend one-sixteenth inch above it, the divided tri- 
angulated top is then glued in. Each base is glued and 
forced against the flat bottom, the projections acting as 
braces. When in place, each seam may be stripped and the 
whole case sandpapered. When covering, one piece of 
leather should be stretched over the top and worked down 
over onto the sides a short distance so that the side cover- 
ing may lap it. The bottom leather should be turned under 
and the whole case lined to prevent warping. The hole 
should be cut out last. Reinforcing can be done on the 
inside when desired, and in any manner necessary. Sup- 
ports for the clock may also be glued in. 














A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of F. A. Spencer, journeyman printer, 44 Werner Park, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Franklin Club of Wisconsin. 


March 8 and 9 are the dates set for the organization of 
Wisconsin Ben Franklin Club into a State body. The 
meeting is to be held at Milwaukee. The proposed conven- 
tion is the outgrowth of an enthusiastic agitation among 
printers throughout Wisconsin and northern Michigan for 
an educational campaign in the interest of better business 
methods and for the purpose of assisting in the enactment 
of legislation for the protection of the craft. It is the aim 
of the State organization to assist the local organizations 
and the individual members of the smaller towns to a better 
condition. The various committees appointed are hustling 
to make the convention a big success, and a splendid pro- 
gram has been arranged. A smoker will be held at the 
Press Club Friday evening, March 8, and a banquet will 
be held on Saturday evening, March 9. Every printer in 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan is urged to attend. 

The program will be one of the best ever presented at a 
printers’ meeting. Mayor Seidel will welcome the visitors 
and M. C. Rotier will make the response. Among promi- 
nent organization men who will make addresses are J. A. 
Morgan, of Chicago; A. N. Glossbrenner, of Indianapolis; 
F. I. Ellick, of Omaha; E. Lawrence Fell, of Philadelphia, 
and W. J. Hartman, of Chicago. Prof. R. S. Butler, of the 
University of Wisconsin, will give an address on “ Sales- 
manship.” 


Indiana Printers to Have Cost Congress. 


L. B. Lacey, of Indianapolis, has been selected as the 
temporary president of a proposed Indiana printers’ cost 
congress, which is scheduled to be held at Indianapolis on 
March 14 and 15. Ata meeting of employing printers on 
January 26, at Indianapolis, the plan to organize a State 
congress was decided upon. A committee was appointed, 
consisting of a representative printer from each congres- 
sional district of the State to arouse interest in the meeting 
and work for its success. The committee will also work in 
the interests of the formation of a State Ben Franklin 
Club. W. J. Hartman and Henry Allen, president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Ben Franklin Club of Amer- 
ica, addressed the preliminary meeting. 


Awakened at Newton, Massachusetts. 


The employing printers of Newton, Massachusetts, have 
awakened to the fact that they are not getting out of the 
business all that they should, and have decided to form a 
permanent organization that will be the means of their 
getting a fair price for their work. A dinner was held at 
the Woodland Park Hotel, Auburndale (Newton), Wednes- 
day, January 24, at which the employers got together for 
discussion of conditions. They met their competitors with 
smiling countenances —for cooperation and not competi- 
tion is to be the order of the day. Many of those attending 
met their competitors for the first time. 

Albert W. Finlay, of the George H. Ellis Company, of 
Boston, and president of the Boston Typothete Board of 
Trade, was the chief speaker. ‘“ The trouble with you print- 


ers,” said Mr. Finlay, “is that you do not know the cost 
of your work. You are mostly graduates of the case or 
pressroom, and you know nothing of business ideas until 
you start a shop of your own and get up against the prob- 
lem of making both ends meet. You are too good printers 
and too poor merchants.” All present were enthused with 
the idea of cooperating, and elected the following com- 
mittee to investigate conditions and call another meeting, 
at which it is expected a permanent organization will be 
formed: John Temperley, Newton Center, chairman; 
George W. Johnson, of the Graphic Press, Newton, secre- 
tary, and Eugene Fanning, of the Fanning Printing Com- 
pany, Newton Upper Falls, treasurer. 


Boston Printing-house Craftsmen Organize. 


The Boston Club of Printing-house Craftsmen was 
launched on Thursday, January 25, 1912, at Elks’ Hall, 
that city, with a banquet and exercises fitting the occasion. 

A large number — eighty in all — representing super- 
intendents and foremen of the different branches of the 
allied crafts responded to the call of the temporary com- 
mittee and were enthusiastic over the formation of the new 
club. 

During the banquet the club was entertained in song by 
Mr. Dowling, of the New York Craftsmen’s Club. 

Thomas Houlihan, of the Norwood Press, chairman of 
the committee, spoke on the needs of Boston and vicinity 
for a club of the proposed order, and a motion was unani- 
mously passed to organize a “ Boston Club of Printing- 
house Craftsmen.” 

Charles L. Dunton, superintendent of the Barta Press, 
of Boston, was chosen as the club’s first president. Jere- 
miah P. Roche was elected secretary. Mr. Roche is con- 
nected with the Fort Hill Press (Samuel Usher), Boston. 

The meeting was addressed by J. C. Morrison, past 
president of the New York Craftsmen’s association, on 
“ Benefits and Prospects of Craftsman Clubs,” followed by 
F. E. Wilder, president of the New York Craftsmen’s Club, 
with advice on what to do and what not to do in forming 
the new association. 

Pratt Young, of New York, gave some humorous read- 
ings from his book, “ Glossary of Terms Typographical,” 
which were fully appreciated by his hearers. 

Martin P. Higgins, in his usual brilliant manner, told 
why Boston should have a club of printing craftsmen. 

After general discussion the following committee of 
five was appointed to perfect plans for the new organiza- 
tion: John F. Sullivan, William A. Spurrier, W. D. Ryan, 
Leonard Raymond and John J. Skelley. 


New York Master Printers’ Association... 


The New York Master Printers’ Association held its 
annual dinner and dance on the evening of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 20, at Hotel Earlington, 49 West Twenty-seventh 
street. An excellent menu was provided, and speakers of 
national prominence took part. In addition there was 
music and dancing. As an innovation at this dinner, the 
ladies were in evidence. 


Eastern Canada Cost Congress. 
Eastern Canadian printers held a cost congress at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, on February 22 and 23. 
Kansas City Typethetae Banquets. 


More than one hundred and twenty were in attendance 
in the “ White Room ” of the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 
Missouri, at the Ben Franklin banquet held on the evening 
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of January 17 by the Typothete and Credit Corporation of 
Kansas City. There was much enthusiasm, and the spirit 
of organization shown indicates that the Missouri valley 
will be well taken care of in the future. 

Raymond M. Havens was toastmaster. President Walk- 
enhorst, who has the honor of presiding over the largest 
branch of the United Typothetez, was the first speaker, and 
gave a brief history of the Typothete in Kansas City since 
its organization in 1887. 

“ Credit and Its Possibilities ” was the subject of Oliver 
Wroughton, the attorney for the Typothete. He detailed 
the present methods of handling credits through the central 
office. 





OFFICERS OF THE KANSAS CITY TYPOTHET. 

Upper, left to right: D. A. 
president; J. H. Frame, treasurer. 
dent; J. M. Ten Brook, manager ; 


Brown, secretary; H. Walkenhorst, 
Lower: Bert Wolff, vice-presi- 
Oliver Wroughton, attorney. 


J. A. Carpenter, president of the Kansas City Paper 
House, gave some valuable advice concerning the relations 
between supply men and printers, which are being strength- 
ened by the get-together movement. 

Frank S. Crane, of Topeka, laid great importance on the 
necessity of knowing not only your local competitor, but 
competitors in neighboring towns. Mr. Crane was fol- 
lowed by Charles Work, of St. Joseph, Missouri, and H. W. 
Flagg, of Chicago, who spoke interestingly and instruct- 
ively on matters uppermost in the minds of printers. 

A feature of the banquet was the presentation of a 
Theodore L. De Vinne medal to Benjamin Franklin Hud- 
son, Kansas City’s pioneer printer, in behalf of the United 
Typothetez of America. The presentation speech was made 
by D. A. Brown, as National committeeman. Mr. Brown 
expressed in a most cordial manner his own, as well as the 
Typothete’s approbation, of Mr. Hudson’s life-long work 
in the organization, where he had served as the fourteenth 
national president, and his personal interest in the local 
organization, the wonderful progress of which is due in 
large measure to his untiring labor. 

The Banquet Committee, composed of J. R. Halderman, 
H. Walkenhorst, J. M. Ten Brook, D. A. Brown, and I. J. 
Eagle, is to be commended on the success of this meeting. 


New York Printing-house Craftsmen. 

A new constitution and by-laws was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the Club of Printing-house Craftsmen, 
New York city, held on January 18 at the Café Boulevard. 
It was decided that all members three months in arrears, 
after due notification, will be dropped, if arrearages are not 
settled. The following officers were unanimously elected: 
President, Floyd E. Wilder; vice-president, Hiram Sher- 
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wood; treasurer, John J. Dowling; secretary, Camille 
De Veze. A pleasant feature of the evening was tie 
presentation of loving-cups to the retiring officers — John 
C. Morrison, Walter S. Carroll and Thomas F. Fraser, 
respectively president, treasurer and secretary. The tokens 
were in appreciation of the splendid service these men had 
rendered to the organization during the past two years. 

The treasurer’s report indicates that the club is in a 
healthy financial condition, and that its future well-heing 
is assured. 

Lake Superior Press Association. 

The midwinter meeting of the Lake Superior Press 
Association, which embraces the printing and newspaper 
offices in the northern peninsula, was held on February 5, 
at Marquette, Michigan. President F. L. Baldwin, of the 
Escanaba Journal, was in the chair, and there was a large 
attendance in spite of the cold weather. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the study of 
“Costs,” Secretary Henry Allen, of the Ben Franklin Club 
of America, being the principal speaker. He used the 
charts of the Standard Uniform Cost System to illustrate 
his subject. In the course of his remarks he pointed out the 
necessity of all printers knowing what it costs to do busi- 
ness. He declared that unless this knowledge was obtained 
a printing establishment could not tell whether it was 
making money. Mr. Allen’s remarks were followed by a 
spirited discussion and a lively ‘“ question-and-answer 
time.” 

Several members of the association expressed a willing- 
ness to become identified with the Ben Franklin Club of 
America. 

W. J. Hartman, of Chicago, was accorded a vote of 
thanks for arranging for Secretary Allen’s presence at the 
meeting. 

In the evening the annual dinner was given at the Mar- 
quette Club, with Horace J. Stevens as toastmaster. The 
officers of the association are: President, Frank J. Russell, 
Marquette Mining Journal; vice-president, P. O’Brien, 
Iron River-Stambaugh Reporter; secretary-treasurer, Carl 
Mason, Gladstone Delta. 


Chicago Franklinites Want More Members. 

The February dinner and meeting of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Chicago — held on the evening of Thursday, Febru- 
ary 15 — was the first under Mr. Miller’s presidency, and 
the most successful for a year or so. Immediately after the 
tables were cleared George Landis Wilson, a Chicago mer- 
chant, spoke on “ Efficiency — Individual and _ Institu- 
tional.”” Owing to the expansive character of his subject, 
the speaker said he could merely outline a skeleton, which 
he did with unusual excellence both as to manner and 
matter. 

President Miller then turned the meeting over to H. L. 
Ruggles, who, as chairman of the membership committee, 
proceeded to unfold his plans for increasing the member- 
ship. At one period this club had a phenomenal growth, 
but for the last year or two this phase of its development 
has been dormant. President Miller and Mr. Ruggles want 
a membership of 350 in about six weeks. The plan is to 
divide the city into sections. Volunteers were called for to 
take charge of these sections as captains. In turn the cap- 
tains will select assistants and thoroughly canvass their 
respective districts. It is proposed to hold a banquet about 
the middle of April, and the successful missioners will be 
given seats of honor and complimentary tickets to that 
function. The partial success of the membership com- 
mittee is assured, as the club has taken down the bars and 
now admits supply men, who are “ jiners ” by nature. 
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Rebuilt Linotypes. 

(1096) ~“ Will you kindly put me in communication 
with a dealer in rebuilt linotypes? ” 

Answer.— Typesetting Machinery Company, 1241 South 
State street, Chicago. 

Sheet Celluloid. 

(1093) ‘“ Kindly give me the address of some firm in 
Chicago which handles sheet celluloid? ” 

Answer.— The Celluloid Company,-234 East Adams 
street; Parisian Novelty Company, Twenty-second and 
La Salle street, and G. Felsenthal & Company, 206 South 
Jefferson street. 


**‘Nonpareil’’ Press. 
(1112) “Kindly inform me where I can buy a ‘ Nonpa- 
reil’ press in your city, and what it will cost.” 
Answer.— It is fully thirty years ago that manufacture 
of the “ Nonpareil” press was discontinued. Possibly one 
may be procured from a dealer in rebuilt machinery. 


**Printer’s Album.’’ 

(1097) “ Will you kindly furnish us with information 
that will enable us to communicate with the publishers of 
the Printer’s Album? ” 

Answer.— The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand 
Haven, Michigan, is the publisher, and James L. Lee, the 
editor. 

Aluminum Business-cards. 

(1060) ‘“ Please give me the address of manufacturers 
and printers of aluminum business-cards.” 

Answer.—Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company, 
208 North Fifth avenue, Chicago, and John Baumgarth 
Company, 516 South Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Stock-plates for Bank-checks, Deposit-slips, Etc. 


(1109) “ Please advise us where we can procure stock- 
plates suitable for bank-checks, deposit-slips, etc. We wish 
to work up some business in this line, and any information 
you can give us will be highly appreciated.” 

Answer.— Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, 
711 South Dearborn street, Chicago, and Frank McLees & 
Brothers, 18 Rose street, New York. 


Press for Printing Wrappers. 

(1107) “I enclose sample of orange wrapper, for 
which I am figuring on installing a plant to print. Would 
you kindly give address of firms making presses suitable 
for producing this class of work? ” 

Answer.— Meisel Press & Manufacturing Company, 944 
Dorchester avenue, Boston, Mass.; Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, Dover, N. H.; selling agents for the Kidder Press 
Company, and Henry Drouet, sales agent for the New Era 
Press, manufactured by the Regina Company, 217 Mar- 


bridge building, Broadway and thirty-fourth street, New 
York; Casimir Press, Casimir Von Philp Company, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. These concerns manufacture presses which print 
direct from the roll. If you desire to print from flat sheets, 
write the Harris Automatic Press Company, 431 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Inscription Greek. 


(1110) “ Would you please inform us of some firm 
setting Inscription Greek Type? ” 

Answer.— In Chicago the following concerns do type- 
setting in Inscription Greek: The Franklin Company, 524 
South Dearborn street; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Plymouth place, and the University of Chicago Press, 
Fifty-eighth street and Ellis avenue. 


Parts for Seymour-Brewer Web Press. 

(1113) “ Will you kindly inform me if the sixteen-page 
Seymour-Brewer web perfecting news press is still being 
manufactured? If not, is there any place where one could 
get parts for it?” 

Answer.— Parts for this machine may be purchased 
from the Ostrander-Seymour Company, 7 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Manufacture of the press has been discon- 
tinued. 

The Half-tone Process. 
“Tam desiring to complete the half-tone proc- 
Can you assist me in 


(1095) 
ess, and am advised to write you. 
this line? ” 

Answer.—A number of books treating this subject are 
listed in our catalogue, copy of which has been mailed you. 
The process is taught in Bissell College, Effingham, Illinois, 
and the Teachers’ College of Columbia University, New 
York city. 

Estimating — How to Learn It. 

(1094) “Please inform me whether there is any 
method by which I could become proficient in the work of 
estimating? ” 

Answer.— See page 747, of the February number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The correspondence course in esti- 
mating referred to by Mr. Porte is conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin in cooperation with the Ben Frank- 
lin Club of Milwaukee. 


Cost System for Small Office. 

(1108) “ Will you kindly tell me where I can find out 
about a cost system suitable for a small office of a Universal 
and couple of jobbers, and what would be the probable cost 
of installing such a system? ” 

Answer.— We have forwarded a set of blanks of the 
Standard Cost-finding System. For full instructions on 
these write Henry Allen, Secretary of the Ben Franklin 
Club, Monadnock building, Chicago, or J. A. Morgan, chair- 
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man of the Cost Committee of the United Typothete of 
America, 115 East South Water street, Chicago. Both of 
these gentlemen will be pleased to assist you in every way 
possible to install a system in your office. R. T. Porte, edi- 
tor of our Cost and Method department, is the author of 
a book entitled “A Practical Cost System for Small Print- 
ing Offices.” This undoubtedly would be of great assistance 
to you in establishing a cost system. It is for sale by The 
Inland Printer Company; price, $2. 


Miller Looping and Tying Machine. 

(1114) “Kindly give us what information you have 
concerning the Miller looping and tying machine — whether 
it compares with the machine put out by the Joseph E. 
Smith Company.” 

Answer.—According to our information this machine is 
manufactured by Ward & McLean, Lockport, New York, 
but we know nothing of its comparative merits. Some of 
our readers may be able to advise you. 


Advertising Record Book for Foremen. 

(1032) “ Will you kindly advise us if your company 
publishes a book for the use of a foreman of a composing- 
room, in a newspaper office, which keeps a record of the 
advertisements which he must handle each day in making 
up the paper? ” 

Answer.— We do not believe there is such a book on the 
market. The book listed in our catalogue as “ Perfection 
Advertising Records” is for the use of the business depart- 
ments of newspapers and other publications. 


List of Photengravers. 

(1099) “ Will you kindly let me know where I can get 
a list of the photoengraving companies of the United States 
and Canada?” 

Answer.— The Typo Mercantile Agency, 160 Broadway, 
New York; Boyd’s City Dispatch, 19-21 Beekman street, 
New York, and the addressing companies in large cities. 
It is our information that the Chicago Addressing Com- 
pany, 525 South Dearborn street, Chicago, made such a list 
for the Photoengravers’ Association a year or two ago. 


The Typograph Machine. 

(1101) “Iam trying to get in communication with the 
manufacturers of the American Typograph machine, or the 
selling agents. I desire to get their literature in order 
that I may inform myself as to that machine, and would 
thank you to furnish me with the information or such facts 
as would enable me to secure it.” 

Answer.— The Typograph, formerly made in England, 
is now manufactured by the American Typograph Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan. 


Lodge Seals and Dies. 

(1076) ‘“ We have just been looking through the cur- 
rent issue of your valuable journal for the advertisement 
of a concern manufacturing lodge seals and dies, but do not 
find just what we want. We understand that the S. D. 
Childs Company and the Green-Duck Company, both of 
Chicago, manufacture these goods, but would be pleased to 
learn of others.” 

Answer.— C. H. Hanson & Co., 178 North Clark street, 
and Meyer & Wenthe, 31 North Dearborn street, both of 
Chicago. 


Playing Cards. 


“T want some jobwork done that the firms 
I want a card game printed with figures 
Can you 


(1105) 
here can not do. 
on one side and fancy back, with round corners. 
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give me the addresses of concerns that do this kind of 
work? ” 

Answer.—American Bank Note Company, 70 Broad 
street, New York city; American Playing Card Company, 
204 Dearborn street, Chicago; New York Consolidated 
Card Company, 209 State street, Chicago; Standard Play- 
ing Card Company, 345 West Michigan street, Chicago; 
United States Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dross-melting Furnaces. 


(1082) “Can you give us the address of a firm that 
manufactures a metal furnace for the melting of dross 
only? The one we have in mind was formerly manufac- 
tured in Pueblo, Colorado.” 

Answer.—Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, IIl.; the 
Monarch Engineering & Manufacturing Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; Westmacott Gas Furnace Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The Colorado Iron Works, Denver, Colo., make 
blast furnaces of all kinds and, possibly, make dross- 
melting furnaces to order. 

**How Do You Handle Your Stock?” 

(1106) “Some time since I noticed an article in your 
journal concerning inventory-index cards, and laid the 
journal aside for future reference with the purpose of 
taking up the matter at some future time to put the index 
into effect, as I believe it is a better system than the book- 
keeping system I have in use at the present time. As I 
allow my men access to the PRINTER, I judge that it has 
been lost or misplaced in that way. Can you tell me in 
which issue the article appeared? ” 

Answer.— The article will be found in the October 
(1911) issue, under the above heading. 


Collapsible Metal Tubes. 

(1070) “ Will you kindly inform me where I can get 
collapsible metal tubes? ” 

Answer.— These tubes, either plain or decorated, may 
be purchased in Chicago from the Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, 171 West Randolph street, or from the makers. The 
following are manufacturers: New England Collapsible 
Tube Company, New London, Conn.; Consolidated Fruit 
Jar Company, 290 Broadway, New York; Standard Spe- 
cialty & Tube Company, New Brighton, Penn.; Hero Manu- 
facturing Company, Gaul and Adams street, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; A. H. Werz, Philadelphia, Penn. 


**Printing Circular.”’ 


(1104) “Please name us the publisher of Printing 
Circular.” 

Answer.—We do not know of such a title for a printing- 
trades journal. The Printers’ Circular ceased publication 
many years ago. It was published at Philadelphia. Other 
printers’ journals, the names of which include the word 
“Circular,” are the Typographical Circular, official organ 
of the Typographical Association of England, published at 
Manchester, and the Members’ Circular, issued monthly by 
the Federation of Master Printers of the Allied Trades of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
published by the Dryden Press, 8-9 Frith street, London. 


Formula for Hektograph Composition. 

(1117) “Can you give me or tell me where I can get 
the formula for making the puttylike filling for duplicating 
pans in connection with which hektograph or copying-ink 
and ribbon are used? ” 

Answer.— Commercial gelatin, 100 parts; water, 375 
parts; glycerin, 375 parts; kaolin, 50 parts. Soften the 
gelatin by immersing in cold water. When the gelatin will 
bend without cracking, strain off the water and place in a 
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hot-water bath. Add the water and glycerin, and when 
melted stir in the kaolin. Pour into the pan, which should 
be level, and allow to cool. In warm weather use less water 
and glycerin. A few drops of oil of cloves will prevent 
decomposition. Here is another formula: Glue, 3 ounces; 
glycerin, 15 ounces; kaolin, % ounce; water, 11% ounces. 
In warm weather use but 10 ounces of glycerin. Prepare 
in the same manner as the first. 


Advertising Display. 

(1092) “Kindly give me the name of a book that 
would be of greatest benefit in the study of advertising 
display.” 

Answer.— “ The Typography of Advertisements,” by 
F. J. Trezise, chief instructor of the I. T. U. Course, is the 
only work, of which we have knowledge, devoted exclusively 
to the subject of typography in advertising display. Sold 
by The Inland Printer Company. Price, $2. The general 
subject of advertising is treated in the following books 
listed in our catalogue: ‘“ The Art and Science of Adver- 
tising,” by George French; “ Practical Publicity,” by 
Truman A. DeWeese; “The Psychology of Advertising,” 
by Walter Dill Scott; “Secrets of the Mail Order Trade,” 
by George F. Terry; “ Successful Advertising — How to 
Accomplish It,” by J. Angus McDonald, and “ The Theory 
of Advertising,” by Walter Dill Scott. 


Tipping Waste Papers and Inserts. 
(1115) ‘“ We are anxious to learn if there is on the 
market a machine for tipping waste papers and inserts in 
edition-bound books. We have several hundred thousand 


such tips to make each year, and would like to find a 
machine that can do it.” 

Answer.— The “ Brehmer ” end-sheet pasting machine 
will paste either inserts, maps or end-sheets on folded book 


sections. The speed is from 1,800 to 2,700 an hour. Thisisa 
German machine, the Charles Beck Company, 609 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, being the agent for this 
country. The “ Lewis” end-papering machine, sold by the 
E. C. Fuller Company, 28 Reade street, New York, takes 
paper from rolls, puts one fold in the center and cuts to the 
desired length, then pastes them to the sections. It can 
also be hand-fed with folded sheets. The speed is about 
3,500 an hour. This machine tips on the front and back in 
one operation. 
Book on Color Combinations. 


(1040) “Please send your catalogue of books. Am 
interested as a buyer of printing, lithographing and engra- 
ving. I need something very practical to assist in deter- 
mining upon effective color combinations and contrasts for 
street-car cards and bill posters. Would be glad to have 
you recommend the best and most up-to-date works.” 

Answer.— “ Very practical’ probably means a color- 
chart or book showing a varied assortment of color com- 
binations on various colored stock. Earhart’s “ Color 
Printer ” comes the nearest to this requirement — but that 
work is now out of print. The Inland Printer Company 
sells a chart diagram with colored slips and directions for 
attaching to the diagram, which is very practical — price, 
$1. The latest work on color, and one which has received 
the endorsement of eminent authorities, is “ Color and Its 
Application to Printing,” by E. C. Andrews. This is not a 
ready-reference work, but a very careful and practical 
analysis of the subject. Price, $2. Other works are 
“Design and Color in Printing,” by F. J. Trezise, price 
$1, and “ Sandford’s Hexagonal Color Guide,” price 75 
cents. All these works are for sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 


















































Thomas W. Ripley. 


Thomas W. Ripley, identified with the printing business 
in Boston, Massachusetts, for more than sixty years, died 
recently while in North Carolina, at the age of eighty years. 

Born in Boston, Mr. Ripley began his apprenticeship in 
the job-office of the Boston Transcript. Two of his fellow 
apprentices were Henry C. and John D. Whitcomb, brothers, 
both of whom are still in business, the first as a master 
electrotyper, and the second as superintendent of the 
Transcript composing-room. About the time he reached 
his majority, Mr. Ripley set up a job-printing business of 
his own. It grew rapidly, and at the time of the great 
Boston fire, in 1872, he was one of Boston’s leading print- 
ers. The fire completely destroyed his plant, however, and 
not a cent of insurance was ever collected. Two days after 
the place was wiped out, Mr. Ripley mortgaged all of his 
real estate at Melrose Highlands, the suburb in which he 
resided, and bought a complete new stock of type and 
presses. With courage he set about to rebuild his business, 
and in a few years had one of the finest printing plants in 
the city. Eight years ago he sold out his interest to the 
Southgate Press, and since that time had taken life easy. 

The Boston Globe states that “ No Boston printer ever 
stood higher in the business community than did Mr. 
Ripley. At the time of the great fire he was offered prac- 
tically unlimited credit by prosperous business men with 
whom he had business relations, but he preferred to avoid 
placing himself under unnecessary obligations.” 


Albert F. Rowley. 


Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will regret to learn of 
the death, in January, of Albert F. Rowley, artist and 
naturalist. Mr. Rowley was born at Rochelle, Illinois, in 
1864, but had made his home in DeKalb, Illinois, for the 
past sixteen years, having established an art gallery at 
that place, which is said to be one of the most perfectly 
equipped in the country. A number of Mr. Rowley’s art 
studies have been reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
brought forth high praise for the artist. The DeKalb 
Review, in recording Mr. Rowley’s death, shows two of these 
pictures, and, among other things, says of the deceased: 


Although still in the prime of life, his versatility had won him more 
than ordinary fame. His art studies in technical journals, where he was in 
competition with the artists of two continents, gave him recognition from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and many a compliment came from a foreign 
His name became a household word in nearly every printing-office 
of the whole nation. This would have satisfied the ordinary art ambition, 
but it was only a step in Mr. Rowley’s life-work. He then took up a line 
of development in the historical field, and in this samples of his efforts 
found sale in European markets. Mr. Rowley’s hand has touched thousands 
of historical portraits and scenes that will be enjoyed long after the friends 
who now mourn his personal loss will have joined him in another world. 


critic. 


Mr. Rowley is survived by his mother, who still lives at 
the old homestead in Stewart, Illinois; by his wife, who by 
temperament and training was his natural helpmate in all 
of his accomplishments, and by a brother —C. C. Rowley, 
of Stewart. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for 
this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Buys Interest in McMillan Printing Company. 

S. P. C. Clark, who has been covering eastern Michigan 
for some years past in the interest of the Detroit branch of 
the American Type Founders Company, has purchased a 
half interest in the J. S. MeMillan Printing Company, 97 
West Fort street, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Clark assumed 
the active management of the business on February 28. 


Enterprise at Fort Wayne. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, is the fortunate possessor of one 
of America’s most enterprising and substantial printing 
concerns. The Fort Wayne Printing Company, the name 
of the concern referred to, recently conducted a business 
show in celebration of the opening of its handsome new 
quarters. In addition to specimens of fine printing, all of 
the latest business appliances and devices were demon- 
strated, the display being made in the company’s new build- 
ing. Many visitors were in attendance. 





COME, JOIN OUR MAGIC CIRCLE! 


Greetings from the Companionship 


ined To Do tod Sor —————-——= 


“MINING STANDARD” 


XMAS, 1911 Sankound _ CrwWB, 


L. W COATES, 
Father. 


From Melbourne, Australia. 


The Fort Wayne Printing Company is a consolidation 
of the Fort Wayne Paper & Blank Book Company and the 
Fort Wayne Lithographing Company, the consolidation 
having taken place in 1907. John Wilding, who began his 


career as a “ printer’s devil,” is the general manager of this 
enterprising concern, and is credited with having been 
largely instrumental in its remarkable success. 

According to the Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette “ the 
interest taken in the present exhibition has made it evident 
that a show of this kind will be an annual event.” 


F. D. Maxwell Joins Leeds & Biddle Company. 


It is announced that Francis D. Maxwell, formerly 
treasurer and general manager of the American Printing 
House, of Philadelphia, has associated himself as manager 
with the Leeds & Biddle Company, “ Makers of the better 
kind of printing ” of that city. Under Mr. Maxwell’s man- 
agement, the American Printing House had established an 
enviable reputation for the beauty and excellence of the 
bronzed and embossed work it turned out, and the Leeds & 
Biddle Company is to be congratulated on securing his 
services. 


Big Ink-house Moves to Larger Quarters. 
Steadily increasing business for the St. Louis branch of 
the Jaenecke Printing Ink Company has made necessary a 
removal to large quarters in order that more adequate facil- 
ities will be had for handling the business. The new home 
is at Seventh and Elm streets, and is equipped in every way 
to cater to every requirement of the trade. 


Proofreader an Alleged Forger. 

On February 2 Harvey H. Burt was arrested by a 
Pinkerton detective in New York. Burt was wanted in 
St. Louis, where he is alleged to have forged three checks 
drawn on the St. Louis Law Printing Company, which 
employed him as a proofreader. Burt is said to be known 
to the police under several aliases. 


Another Probe at the Canadian Printing Bureau. 

The Canadian Public Service Commission is investi- 
gating the Government Printing Bureau. Two years ago 
the Laurier administration applied the probe, which dis- 
closed irregularities. One man committed suicide and sev- 
eral were dismissed. Among them was the head of the litho- 
graphic department — R. E. Cook — out of whose demand 
for reinstatement the present investigation originated. 


Denies Injunction Against Typographical Union. 

Some time ago the Rinaldi Printing Company, of 
Tampa, Florida, severed relations with the local typo- 
graphical union. After a lapse of several months the 
company applied to Judge Robies, of the circuit court, for 
an injunction, alleging that the company’s employees were 
being hampered and harassed by pickets. The judge said 
the company had failed to prove that the interference was 
of such a character as to make it an infringement of the law 
and refused to issue a restraining order. 
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Speed on Presses Ordered Reduced. 

On account of excessive vibration, which is endanger- 
ing the Century building at Indianapolis, the printing con- 
cerns located therein have been ordered by the city building 
inspector to reduce the speed on all of their presses to 1,600 
impressions an hour. It is stated that some of the smaller 
presses have been making as high as 2,290 impressions. 


City Held Liable for Fire. 

A verdict for $30,781 was recently returned in the 
common pleas court of Philadelphia, in favor of Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Co., the well-known ink manufacturers, 
who had brought suit against the city for damages result- 
ing from fire originating in the street. It was shown by 
the complainants that a dumping-ground caught fire and 
spread to the ink plant, causing the loss. 


Opposes Reduction of Advertising Rates. 

At its meeting in Hackensack, on January 28, the 
Union Printers’ League of New Jersey went on record as 
opposing the lawyers’ legal-rate bill pending in the legis- 
lature of that State. The purpose of the measure is to 
reduce the legal rate of advertising. A committee was 
appointed to appear before the Judiciary Committee and 
make protest against the enactment of the bill into law. 


Duroc Company Suffers Big Fire Loss. 

The $25,000 plant of the Duroc Printing Company, at 
Peoria, Illinois, is a total wreck as the result of fire which 
is said to have originated in the basement of the company’s 
building, on January 25. The typesetting machines directly 
over the fire in the basement crashed through the floor, 
several firemen having narrow escapes when the machines 
went down. The Brown Printing Company immediately 
tendered the use of its plant to Manager Jacobs of the 
Duroc Company, which tender was thankfully accepted, 
and for the time being the Duroc Company will make its 
headquarters at the Brown establishment. Plans for 
rebuilding were at once begun. 


Wants Railroads to Establish Printeries. 

L. C. Fritch, chief engineer of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad, in a recent communication to the Railway 
Age Gazette, urges that railroads establish their own print- 
ing-offices, in the interest of economy. He says that during 
the year 1909 the railways of the country spent $16,500,000 
for stationery and printing, and that a single system in 
one year expended $2,300,000 on this account, which, he 
declares, was $500,000 in excess of its appropriation for 
steel rails. Mr. Fitch further complains that “ The require- 
ments imposed upon railways by commissions of various 
kinds, by rules or laws regulating the operation of carriers, 
are annually costing the railways millions of dollars, much 
of which is absolute waste which the carriers are abso- 
lutely powerless to control.” 


The Power-press Question at Washington. 

Developments in the struggle at Washington, D. C., 
precipitated by the efforts of Director Ralph, of the Bureau 
of Engraving, to install power presses for the printing of 
the Government’s paper money, have reached an interesting 
stage. Ata recent hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Printing, Director Ralph produced a sheet of one-dollar 
bills, five of which had been printed on power presses and 
the other five on hand presses. William McKinney, chief 
of the printing division of the Bureau, was placed on the 
witness stand, and, on being examined, stated he could not 
find any difference between the hand-printed and power- 
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printed bills. Other employees of the Bureau gave similar 
testimony. The attorney for the plate printers’ union, 
which organization is opposing the introduction of power 
presses on the ground that inferior work is done on them, 
charged that the five bills shown were carefully selected 
from a lot of forty, and made a demand that the other 
thirty-five be produced. Director Ralph resisted this 
attempt on the ground that the bills were the first of the 
kind ever made on power presses, and that it would not be 
fair to show them. The committee sustained the director, 
refusing to direct him to produce the bills. 


James A. Wood Now with the Miehle Company. 

After twenty-five years of service as salesman with the 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler Type Foundry, Mr. James 
A. Wood has severed his connection with that firm to join 
the sales force of the Miehle Printing Press Company, of | 





JAMES A. WOOD. 


Chicago. Mr. Wood was born in Toronto, Canada, and 
educated in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he entered the service 
of Allison Smith & Johnson, typefounders, as salesman, in 
1877. Mr. Wood is widely known as one of the most pro- 
gressive salesmen in the printing field to-day, and the 
Miehle Printing Press Company is to be congratulated on 
securing the services of such a competent and popular 
salesman. 


Investigating ‘‘Patent Inside’’ Concerns. 

A dispatch from Washington early in February stated 
that the Department of Justice was conducting an investi- 
gation of the American Press Association of New York and 
the Western Newspaper Union of Omaha, ready-print and 
news-plate houses, in order to determine whether the Sher- 
man anti-trust law was being violated in connection with 
the sale of stereotype plates and matrices supplied to news- 
papers throughout the country. The department is also 
investigating the methods of the National Association of 
Bill Posters. 
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Wisconsin University Adds Printing Course. 

To the School of Journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin, according to recent announcement, will be added a 
course in the technic of printing and publishing, particu- 
larly for the benefit of students in the technical depart- 
ments who desire to become contributors to scientific, tech- 
nical and trade journals. The course will include a study 
of type, engraving processes, make-up of reading-matter 
and advertising, the preparation of copy, correction of 
proof, with practice work in each of these subjects. An 
inspection trip during Easter vacation to the printing and 
engraving plants of Chicago and Milwaukee will be given 
the students in the course, to familiarize them with the 
methods used in large publishing plants. 


The Amsterdam Printing Exhibit. 


The exhibit of printing arranged and held recently by 
the Study Club of Amsterdam, a society for the develop- 
ment of the graphic arts, was most successful. In three 
days the exhibit was visited by more than seven hundred 
persons, and much interest was manifested in the work. 
A considerable number of specimens were from America, 
and we show herewith a reproduction of the section of 
American work, together with a view of the room in which 
it was exhibited. 


George E. Wray Resigns. 


George E. Wray, who has been active in employers’ 
organization movements for a number of years, more 
recently with the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, has ten- 
dered his resignation as secretary of that body, to take 
effect not later than the end of March. Mr. Wray, who has 
the Englishman’s passion for “a bit of land to worry 
about,” will likely go to his farm in Virginia. At least he 
says he has no prospects further than he had last fall, 
when he decided to return to the joys of rural life in the 
glad springtime of 1912. Mr. Wray formerly was editor of 
the Master Printer, and, since taking up his residence in 
Chicago, has been editing the Ben Franklin Monthly. 


Private Marking for Linotype Slugs. 

Since the introduction of typesetting machines, linotype 
houses have suffered considerably from loss of metal 
through theft and error in shipment. The Machine Com- 
position Club of Chicago has adopted a scheme for the 
private marking of slugs by having the em-quad matrices 
impressed with a steel punch having the initials or other 
mark of each concern holding membership in the organiza- 
tion. Through this means every line in which em-quad 
matrices are used will show the private mark of some 
linotype house. 

Since the introduction of this method, E. M. Keating, 
instructor in THE INLAND PRINTER’S Linotype School, has 
suggested what is probably the most satisfactory scheme for 
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private marking. He would have the mold caps, between 
the rib grooves, etched with initials, or other identification- 
marks, so that every line, and not merely the lines with 
quads, would show from what house it came. At the same 
time this would make unnecessary the big job of stamping 
every quad as it comes from the factory, saving labor and 
expense, and insuring more desirable results in the tracing 
of stolen metal, or in finding its owner when a misshipment 
is made. 


Rafter Joins Staff of Efficiency Experts. 


Joseph J. Rafter, one of the best-known printers in 
the country and former estimate editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, announces his connection with the staff of Lee 
Crittenden and Edward Hulse, Incorporated. This staff of 
efficiency experts, mechanical engineers and printing coun- 
sellors makes a specialty of advice, plans and specifications 
by which the output in printing and lithographing houses 
may be raised and the costs cut. 


Printers’ Union Joins Commerce Club. 


According to the News-Press, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
the typographical union of that city has voted to take out 
two memberships in the local Commerce Club. Two mem- 
bers have been elected to hold the memberships and repre- 


sent the union at the meetings of the club. ‘“ Now that the 
printers have set a good example,” says the News-Press, 
“locals of other unions are expected to rush into line with- 
out much delay.” 

He Earns His Salary. 


At a reception given recently by Mr. and Mrs. E. D. 
Lloyd to the employees of the Maqua Printing Company, 
Schenectady, New York, W. Maxon read “ Soliloquies of 
the Devil,” from THE INLAND PRINTER, and C. E. Benham 
brought out in verse the fact that Mr. Lloyd, who is fore- 
man of the composing-room, has one or two little things to 
do in addition to drawing his salary. “Ask Mr. Lloyd” is 
the title of the poem presented, and the first two stanzas, 
which follow, relate only a part of this foreman’s duties: 


When we have our little troubles, 
And our big ones, sometimes, too — 
When instruction sheets are muddled 
So we don’t know what to do — 
There’s a sort of little saying 
That is usually employed 
In all cases herein noted, 
And it goes: ‘‘ Ask Mr. Lloyd! ” 


When you can not find a galley 
Or a slide to put one in, 

When the lead and slug rack’s empty 
And the rule case getting thin — 

There’s no need for you to worry ; 
All that trouble you’ll avoid 

If you’ll shift it off your shoulders 
Onto those of Mr. Lloyd. 
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A NEW ULLMAN BOOKLET. 

“ The Sullmanco Way ” is the title of a neat, bright and 
snappy ink booklet just brought out by the Sigmund UII- 
man Company, of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. The object of this book is summed up 
in the foreword — “ To make it easier for you to buy ink, 
to make it easier for us to sell you, to cut down selling 
expenses, and give you the benefit in the best value for your 
money — that’s the ‘ Sullmanco Way.’ ” 

What the Sigmund Ullman Company has, in fact, 
accomplished is a method, most appropriately called the 
“Sullmanco Way,” enabling the printer to get almost any 
effect with a very limited series of colors. Splendidly illus- 
trated and embellished by the use of type, half-tones and 
ad.-cuts in the various colors and in numerous combina- 
tions, the practicability of the system is amply demon- 
strated. 





ECONOMY IN HANDLING STOCK. 

The quantity and quality of the output of a producing 
establishment are determined more by the efficiency of its 
machinery than by the amount of it. The elimination of 
one operation is frequently justification for sending other- 
wise fine machinery to the junk-pile. In a printery of any 


Fig. 1. 


size the handling of stock is an important matter. The old- 
fashioned method was very expensive and involved many 
handlings, with consequent heavy spoilage. 

A few years ago a number of trucks were needed in an 
office having ten or fifteen cylinder presses. Now but one 
truck is required for one hundred and fifty platforms. The 
change has passed the experimental stage, as the Miller 
Incline Truck has been on the market for three years. It 
has earned hearty endorsement from some of the most 
progressive printers in the country. 


The distinctive feature of the Miller Incline Truck is 
that it lifts and carries by applying the wedge principle 
(see Fig. 1). When operated by a screw, the weight-lifting 
capacity of the wedge is practically unlimited. 

Used in conjunction with platforms, tables or bins rest- 
ing on legs, there is a great saving in handling and the 








amount of equipment required. One Miller Incline Truck 
will take care of one hundred and fifty platforms, and, 
obviously, that is much cheaper than an equal number of 
trucks. When platforms with detachable legs are not 
desired, stationary pipe-legs may be used (see Fig. 2). As 
the illustration shows, the truck can be placed under the 
load from either side when this style of platform is used. 
This truck is also made with a lever attachment (see 
Figs. 3 and 4). These require more floor and aisle space 
than screw-equipped trucks, and are lacking in lifting 
power, but they can be operated more quickly, so in some 
cases the lever-operated truck is a good buy. The material 
used in construction is of the most durable kind, as it is 


Fig. 3. 


made to carry up to two and one-half tons and is unbreak- 
able (see Figs. 4 and 5). The body is not cast iron, but is 
made of good, hard 3-inch ash and oak, well fitted and 
screwed together, with the corners protected by angle iron. 

The quality of the truck is reflected in the quality of the 
houses that have bought it and are using it. These number 
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in the hundreds and among them are such fine concerns 
as the following: American Lithographic Company, the 
Forbes Lithographic Company, the Butterick Company, the 
Scribner Press, the De Vinne Press, the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Company, Sackett & Wilhelms, Dill & Collins, the 
Hampshire Paper Company, the American Writing Paper 
Company, the Chicago Examiner, the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, the Stecher 
Lithographing Company, the United States Printing Com- 
pany, the American Type Founders Company, the Canadian 
Government, the American Bank Note Company, the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, the Methodist Book 
Concern, Doubleday, Page & Co., and the Bureau of Print- 
ing, Manila, P. I. 


Fie. 4. 


A book of testimonials might be compiled, and the com- 
pany will be glad to furnish them to prospective buyers, 
but we will be content with reproducing one. It is from 
the well-known house of J. J. Little & Ives, of New York, 
and is as follows: 





“Tn response to your [the Miller Incline Truck Com- 
pany] inquiry, would say that we are using your incline 
trucks throughout our plant, and are glad to give our opin- 
ion concerning it as an aid in the manufacture of books. 

“From paper-stock received from the mill, to the com- 
pleted book, we find that we can handle our work with 
greater flexibility and more uniformity and compactness. 

“Tt has a great advantage over the old method, because 
of the fact that an unlimited number of platforms can be 
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used, and, when not needed, ten or more can be stacked in a 
floor-space now occupied by one old-style truck. 

“There is also, no doubt, a great saving in spoilage, as 
compared to the usual method of rehandling sheet stock. 
We find also that special receptacles constructed to hold 
maps, plates and other inserts, used in the bindery, can be 
placed upon the platforms, and easily conveyed from one 





Fig. 6. 


location to another, when required. It is in fact in line 
with the modern methods in manufacturing economies, now 
being so generally adopted by progressive manufacturers.” 
The Miller Incline Truck Company fully protects buyers 
of its trucks, as the company’s patents cover both screw and 
lever attachments, and the Industrial Surety Company will 
prosecute all those who infringe on the truck company’s 
rights. 





CLEARWATER BOOK. 

The Union Card & Paper Company is distributing to 
the trade portfolio samples of Clearwater Book Antique 
Finish, made in Holyoke by the American Writing Paper 
Company. Clearwater Book has the proportionate blending 
of spun and unspun fibers to produce a bulky yet well-knit 
sheet of book-paper. The color is distinctive, pleasing and 
easy to the eye, and it does not have the hard, uncom- 
promising character-of the cheap woody papers. Designed 
for “style” paper, yet at a moderate price, Clearwater 
Book provides a medium for the advertiser and publisher 
that is at once adequate and conservative. 





A HANDY ADVERTISING RULER. 

The Western States Envelope Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is sending out a very neat looking ruler made 
of wood veneer with brass edges. Besides the inch scale 
and advertisement, the ruler has a number of tables show- 
ing various sizes of envelopes and the stock they cut from 
to advantage. The following valuable item is from the 
company’s catalogue and price-list No. 4: 

“ To figure the paper in an open-end, center-seam envel- 
ope, double the width and add a full % inch, which gives 
you one dimension. To secure the other dimension, add the 
length of the envelope to the length of the flap, plus 1 inch, 
which gives you the other dimension. For instance, sup- 
pose this envelope to be 9 by 12 inches with a 2-inch flap. 
Doubling the width, 9 inches, and adding one-half inch, 
equals 18% inches. Adding the length of the flap, 2 inches, 
to the length of the envelope, 12 inches, plus 1 inch, equals 
15 inches. The paper necessary to make this envelope is 
15 by 18% inches. Almost all center-seam, open-end envel- 
opes are figured in this manner.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are 
solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, 30 Cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt cf the first copy of their renewal by 

remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
sixty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage pre- 
paid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum 
in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMpoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the narne of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to 
send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper 
credit. 

Single copies may 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
through the same agencies 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news- 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
and subscriptions may be made 





ADVERTISING RATES 


value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the adverti$ements now 
in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation 
considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise 
in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue-of any month, should 
reach this office net later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 


Furnished on application. The 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for 
cause. 
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John street, London, E. C., England. 


W. H. Beers, 40 St. 
Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, London, 


JoHN Happon & Co., 
E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 

Rarruey, LAWR@NCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, 
England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimBLe & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

_ Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town and ee South 
Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 


England. 
London, 


London, E. 
Breams_ buildings, 


C., England. 
London, E. C., 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT 








Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50. cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the seme whether one cr more insertions are taken. Cash mus 
accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not guar- 
anteed. We can not send copies free to classified advertisers. 





BOOKS. 





SIMPILEX TYPE COMPUTER. by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by linotype or monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 
the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition and much other 
valuable information not always at hang whtn wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 
which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, ‘cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








PRINTING — A limited edition of 200 numbered 
Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed, 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on ee gr hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART 
copies of Gray’s “ Elegy 





PRICES PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. 
selling prices. apted to any locality. 


Adz 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, , Chicago. 


FOR Complete cost system and 


Pocket size. $1 by mail. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE — Splendid printing plant, 3 cylinders, 4 jobbers, invoice 

$20,000, less than five years old, in one of the best cities of 80,000 in 
the Middle’ West; doing business $30,000 per annum; owner wishes to 
give entire time to publishing business, and would give contract to buyer for 
$12,000 to $15,000 per annum; part of purchase could be paid in print- 
ing; will bear rigid investigation —a fine opportunity for a live man with 
cash, hustle and ambition. C 703. 





bookbinding, loose-leaf 
well-established trade throughout entire North- 
largest corporations, as customers; showing a 
controlling interest this plant for sale; 
Address LEWIS SEARS, 


SEATTLE, 
manufacturing plant ; 
west, with county, banks, 
splendid net profit each month ; 
only reason for selling on account of poor health. 

Seattle. 


WASHINGTON — Complete _ printing, 





WANTED — An energetic, up-to-date compositor or pressman to take one- 
third ownership share in well-established and well-equipped Los Angeles 
(Cal.) printing-office that has proved very profitable to present owner, who 
wishes to retire, having gained a competency in it within five years; good 
income guaranteed to — industrious man; $1,300 required; closest 
investigation courted. C 681 
PU BLIC ATIONS — cne a monthly, other weekly — both devoted to 
sports; also 12 cloth-bound books along similar lines; _ busi- 
ness shows better than 12 per cent net profit for past 5 years, the year 
of 1911 showing greatest profit; thorough investigation if you mean busi- 
ness; half interest for $35,000. C 716. 





T Ww O 
outdoor 


OR SALE — Complete plant for the manufacture of printers’ rollers ; 

owing to discontinuance of that part of cur business we will offer the 
plant at a low price to effect sale; complete inventory, with prices, will 
be supplied upon request. BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





FOR SALE -— Geod, 

Wisconsin; good 
building and a dwelling; 
desire; perhaps one chance in a lifetime ; 


paying newspaper in paradise spot of southeastern 
farms, lakes, high school, etc.; property has office 
will sell whole or newspaper alone, as party may 
answer at once. C 674. 





TO PUBLISHERS — Five A-1 operators, owning five up-to-date machines, 

wish some place to locate — anywhere in U. S.— preferably the North- 
west; can set your type cheaper on contract than you can own machines ; 
save you much worry and trouble; let us convince you. C 698. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


ie VISE GRIP 


Free Pg 
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“$250 IN INCREASED BUSINESS so far, thanks to your idea! ” writes a 

Missouri printer. I can increase any printer’s income similarly, but [ 
am interested only in good printers. Write me on your letter- head. 
HOWARD O’BRIEN, 907 ‘Rector bldg., Chicago. 





WE WANT good newspaper men to send to live western Canadian towns, 

where the merchants are anxisus to have a paper and good advertising 
patronage guaranteed. For full particulars, write to MILLER & RICHARD, 
123 Princess st., Winnipeg. 





FOR SALE — Well-equipped printing plant with good established business 
at Shelby, Richland Co., Ohio; must be sold soon by reason of death 
of one of the managers ; call on or address C. J. ANDERSON, Shelby, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Half interest in linotype plant of 3 machines ; fine equipment 
and a money-maker; located in best city in United States of its size; 
best of reasons for selling. C 706. 





FOR SALE — On account of death of owner, printing plant in Chicago ; 
will sacrifice for quick sale. MRS. McKINNEY, 3639 McLean av,, 

Chicago. 

FOR SALE — Modern book, job and railroad-ticket printing plant in a 
large eastern city; plenty of work; must sell quickly. C 689. 


Publishing. 


HIGH-GRADE technical monthly in building field can be bought for $15,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, Masonic bldg., New York city. 

















ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circular and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


1 42-inch Fuller feeder for ruling 
also some bargains in multiplex 

answer quick. RAYFIELD- 
Chicago; phone, Harrison 7119. 





FOR SALE — 50 cents on the dollar ; 

machine; 1 rotary board cutter; 
punches, perforators, wire-stitchers, etc. ; 
DAHLY COMPANY, 720-722 S. Clark st., 





FOR SALE — One convertible monotype sorts easter, as good as new, includ- 

ing extra molds for 6, 8, 10, 12 point and full set display matrix molds 
and some matrices; only reason for selling, want to install a Thompson 
typecaster ; will accept 50 per cent of inventory cost for quick action. C 720. 





new folder, used only about 16 weeks, in perfect 
well adapted for newspaper, magazine 
address BERNARD MOSCHNER, 


FOR SALE — A practically 

condition, at a bargain price; 
and job work. For further particulars, 
Clyde, Mo. 





FOR SALE at a bargain: 1 35 by 47 4-roller 2-revolution Whitlock cylin- 
der; 1 41 by 52 Premier Whitlock cylinder ; presses now running in 
good condition. KNOXVILLE PRINTING & BOX CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE 
hauled ; 


BAUM, 157 ‘William st., 





5 linotype machines, thoroughly over- 
liberal terms if desired. E. GREEN- 
Beekman 5430. 


Two No. 3 and one No. 
cheap for cash, or very 
New York. Tel., 
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Engravers. 





WANTED — A live, practical photoengraver; an up-to-date, excellently 

equipped plant, in a middle western city of 70,000 wants a hustler as 
foreman for its engraving department; one who can handle men and pro- 
duce results can earn $35 a week and a steady job. Address C 675 





SEVERAL young retouchers and designers, half-tone finishers, proofers, 

printers and zine etchers for northwestern concern; good opportunity 
to work into colorwork for finishers and proofers; give all particulars in 
first letter. C 713. 





Estimators. 





WANTED — Young man for estimating in large folding paper-box factory 
within 100 miles of Chicago; should be familiar with colorwork and 
able to handle correspondence. C 721. 





Foremen. 





PRINTING MANAGER WANTED — The controlling interest in a 

large, dividend-paying corporation, located in the East, enjoying 
a national reputation for superior product in fine commercial adver- 
tising, catalogue and color printing, seeks a man of large and proven 
ability, practical in all departments, familiar with estimating, 
advanced cost system, and with artistic instinct or training, a good 
correspondent, temperate, moral and of high integrity; in fact, only 
a successful, practical man will be considered for this position; full 
particulars of past record must accompany application, which will be 
treated in strict confidence; an interview will be arranged for after 
careful consideration; an opportunity to secure a large interest in 
this corporation may be arranged if successful and mutually satis- 
factory. C 694. 





AN INCORPORATED printing company in central New York wants the 

services of a superintendent competent in handling fine catalogue and 
book work. The present business demands an increase in equipment, and a 
man willing to invest 1s preferred. An opportunity for a live wire to 
hitch up to a thriving, hustling business. C 687. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Medium-sized printing plant, well located, doing 

considerable catalogue work; initial salary, $35 weekly ; advancement ; 
give full information in first letter. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND 
ASSN., 605 Scarritt bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED — Composing-room foreman—man with all-around experience 

that can O. K. proofs and take charge — not necessarily an artist, but 
man of executive ability, who can handle men and the front end in absence 
of the proprietor ; work is largely special ruling and tariff work; best- 
equipped plant in the West, close to Indianapolis; salary to suit the man 
if he can deliver. BOX 580, Lebanon, Ind. 





WANTED — Working foreman composing-room in a union shop, running 

cylinder and six jobbers, in a southern city, who would like to take an 
interest in a well-established and money-making printing-office; references 
required and steady work for the right man. C 621. 





FOR SALE — Campbell 2-revolution job and book press, bed 33% by 41; 
cylinder trip, table and screw distribution, front delivery, four rollers ; 
in best condition ; price, $700; Address C. W. ADAMS, Vincennes, Ind. 
BOOKBINDERS’ M ACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 








1 Linotype, No. 1112, and one Canadian Lino- 


FOR SALE — One Model No. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISH- 


type, No. M-3204; boch in good condition. 
ING CO., Sydney, N. S., Canada. 





FOR SALE — Complete, with two magazines, con- 


MODEL 2 LINOTYPE 
WALKER, EVANS & COGGSWELL, 


taining 10 and 11 point matrices. 
5 Broad st., Charleston, N. C. 
FOR SALE — New No. 4 Model Linotype, complete with motor, four maga- 
zines, 6, 8, 10 and 12 point matrices, Rogers tabular attachment. C 638. 


LINOTYPES FOR SALE — Three Model 1 Linotypes. Address RICHMOND 
PRESS, INC., Governor and Ross sts., Richmond, Va. 








WANTED — Assistant superintendent for large printing plant and bindery 
in western Canada. Must be thoroughly capable of handling foremen in 

all departments and all classes of work. Also honest, temperate and a hus- 

tler. Address, stating salary and experience, C 599. 

WANTED — Experienced fgreman to read proof, paste dummy, 
printers; must have education and ginger; $30 a week; 

lished weekly, nearly 100,000 circulation. C 692. 





boss four 
old, estab- 





Layout Man. 





WANTED — We want man who can make layouts and 

dummies for booklets, folders, newspaper and magazine advertisements, 
selecting the type, colors, paper, bindings, etc., for his idea, in codperation 
with our copy staff; if he is capable of hanJling retouching, lettering, 
etc., he will be more valuable than otherwise; in answering this adver- 
tisement, please forward samples of work that you have done, together with 
a statement of your present employment, references and how much salary 
you want for work similar to that described above. OC 619. 


LAYOUT MAN 





Pressmen. 





FOR SALE — At a bargain, cash or time, complete three-press job plant ; 
business established; other interests demand our entire attention. 
BATTLE CREEK SALES BOOK COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 





LINOTY ‘PES FOR SALE — One “Model No. 3, No. 7442, and one Model No. 
No. 10797, with motors, extra assortment of two-letter matrices. 
FR ANKLIN PRINTING CO., 430 West Main st., Louisville, Ky. 





Cottrell two-revolution flat-bed 


FOR SALE — Several Nos. 9K and 10K 
can be seen in opera- 


presses, complete with Fuller automatic feeders ; 
tion in New York city. C 380. 








HELP WANTED. 





Artists. 


WANTED — Assistant Harris pressman, experienced on 15 by 18 two-color 
automatic; no other need apply; steady work day or night. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, INC., 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 





good, all-around man, on black and color; must 


C 710 


PRESSMAN — Cylinder ; 
be steady and reliable. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — A printing salesman who controls an established trade in big- 

edition jobwork, and who can dig up a lot more; he must be big 
enough to run the business, and keep it running; to such a man I can 
offer the best opportunity of his life; no cash is required; ability is what 
I’m after, but it must be proved; negotiations confidential; write me 
to-day — but don’t expect a ~: ial unless you give me detailed facts from 
which I can size you up. C 677 





WANTED — A first-class designer, by 
in the Middle West; 


a well-established engraving house 
state experience. C 679. 





Compositors. 





WANTED — Job compositor — man of criginality and taste; to the right 
man will pay the right price; eight-hour office; submit samples of 
work and state salary wanted; resort climate. C 699 





WANTED — Four first-class printers ; union. FT. WAYNE 


PRTG. CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


steady work ; 





sie igh solicitor who can estimate on catalogue and general print- 
only the very highest-class men need apply. BEN FRANKLIN 
CLUB. 102 Bell block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Stoneman. 





AN ESPECIALLY GOOD OPENING in the South for a good stoneman, 

who will be expected to serve four or five cylinder presses, in high-class 
commercial-printing establishment; union office; the right man can obtain 
a good position at ‘ull scale or over if competent; must be steady, sober 
and of good character. C 671. 
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INSTRUCTION. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“Pp” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $5. 


EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av. (near 24th 

st.), New York city. Day and evening classes; seven Linotypes; school 
exclusively; lesson sheets; employment bureau; six weeks, $50; eight 
weeks, $65; twelve weeks, $80. Further particulars, call or write. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Advertising Department. 








WANTED — Position in advertising department in some office in the East ; 
experience in country offices. WM. LANDBACK, JR., Dushore, Pa. 


Artists. 








CARTOONIST, good on politics; have ability to take full charge of adver- 

tising department; can manage small city or assist in management of 
metropolitan paper; fair salary until I prove my worth. SUCCESS, 328 
11th av., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bookbinders. 








- 


WANTED — A position as forwarder by a young man (23), 7 
rience in first-class job shop, can do cutting; reference; 
W. H. MORRIS, 941 Northampton st., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


FOREMANSHIP of a catalogue or edition bindery desired by a capable man 
on folding-machines and other work; able to handle help efficiently ; 
good references if in need of an up-to-date man. C 700. 


years’ expe- 
go anywhere. 








BOOKBINDER — First-class man; finisher, stamper, marbler and forwarder, 
both blank-book and edition, experienced at loose-leaf binders also, wants 
position; West preferred. C7 


BINDERY FOREMAN, competent in all branches; good mechanical and 
executive ability; good manager of help; strictly sober, wants position 
anywhere. C 459. 


SITUATION WANTED — All-around forwarder, with one year’s experience 
finishing, desires position; no objection to location. C 709. 











WANTED — Position as bindery manager or a by man with expe- 
18. 


rience; any location; A-1 ‘references. C 7 





SITUATION WANTED by all-around bookbinder and finisher, wishes change ; 
West preferred. C 712. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, experienced, energetic result-producer, 
tion. CO 465. 


wishes posi- 





Foremen. 





SITUATION WANTED as superintendent by a practical man who is clean, 
forceful, energetic and reliable;~ shop and office experience; familiar 
with costs, estimating and modern methods. C 701. 





Miscellaneous. 





SITUATION WANTED by competent man with over ten years’ experience 
as a printer and binder, last two years as manager ; “married, Strictly 
temperate; position with prospect of advancement preferred. C 707. 





Operators and Machinists. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — Smyth casemaker, Crawley rounder and backer 

and other bookbinding machinery. Address, with full particulars and 
aga LOTOS ADVERTISING CO., Room 509, 17 Madison av., New York 
city, 


WANTED — For cash, Harris automatic two-color press, 15 by 18. Address, 
stating age of press and condition and lowest price. M. M. ROTHS- 
CHILD, 711 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE a good stapling-machine or wire-stitcher; also 
automatic card press; state lowest prices. CROWN PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Columbia City, Ind. 


WANTED —A small, secondhand P-aaiaaas press ; 
size, make and price, etc. C 6 











write full particulars, 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself — the best advertising medium for printers. 
We furnish handsome color plates, strong wording and complete “ lay- 

out ”’?— new design each month. Write-to-day for free samples and _ 

ticulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 8-1 








Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matic feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2- 12 


WANTED —A drum cylinder press that will take a sheet not less than 
28 by 42; it must register for colorwork. THE R. F. WINTERS SIGN 
& NOVELTY CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


WANTED — 8 by 12, or over, Gordon press; must be in perfect condition 
and cheap. W. W. MENN, Big Rapids, Mich. 


Case-making and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-13 




















Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 
chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-12 








Coated Paper Manufacturers. 


NEW YORK COATED PAPER CO., Passaic, N. J. Our specialty: Embossed, 
trade-mark and waterproof surface coated and printed papers, in 1, 2 

and 3 colors, for bookbinders, blank-book, box, leather goods, suit-case and 

trunk manufacturers, etc. 3-12 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 
New York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. Satin-finish plates. 6-12 








Cost Systems and Installations. 





COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every conditién in the 
grapic trades. Write for booklet, “The Science of Cost Finding.” 
THE ROBERT S. DENHAM CO., 342 Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 10-12 





Counters. 


HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job presses. 
joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’”? Gordon press-brakes. Printers’ form trucks. 





Also paper 
5-12 





WANTED — Position as linotype operator by printer of 30 years’ expe- 

rience, 20 years as operator, on all classes of work; absolutely compe- 
tent both as to quality and quantity; references, any firm for whom I 
have worked; expect steady work and best wages; nothing else consid- 
ered; present salary, $30 week. C7 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires location with evening news- 

paper, northern Illinois or Wisconsin; experienced with machine, com- 
petent operator, two or three machines preferred; reliable; union; 
married. C 702. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work. 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison square. 


141 East 
3-12 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 638 
Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machin- 
ery Company, ’Boston-New York. 2-13 








LADY age OPERATOR wants position April 1; refer- 


ences. C 705. 


nonunion ; 





Pressmen. 





SITUATION WANTED by young, married man, 23 years old, as cylinder 

pressman; don’t smoke, drink or chew; nothing less than $20 per 
week considered. Address H. S. NICHOLSON, 960 Chouteau av., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FOREMAN — Practical, 15 years’ experience on highest-grade presswork ; 
now in Chicago; position must be in Chicago or New York city; 
nothing less than $40 considered. C. B., 647 Dearborn av., Chicago.: 


DUPLEX PRESSMAN, twelve-page, A-1, five years’ experience ; 
experience, cylinder and job presses; sober and reliable; 
695. 


SIUATION WANTED — Pressman, A-1 cylinder, 
high-grade work; union; sober and reliable; 
lars, C 685. 


PRESSMAN — Good commercial or cylinder, wishes position; can come at 
once; no boozer or cigarette smoker; state wages, union or nonunion. 
C 722. 








10 years’ 
married. 





8 years’ experience on 
address, stating particu- 





Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 


Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn st. 
11-12 


Chicago. 
1-13 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
typing and electrotyping machinery. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Embossers and Engravers— Copper and Steel. 





FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 
printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and_esti- 
mates. 16-20 E. Randolph st., Chicago. 4-12 


EF h 4 gC ae. 
1d 


a S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
nches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 ‘for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


“Embossing Dies. 


121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
first-class workmanship. 7-12 

















YOUNG, WM. R., 3 
embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc ; 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties. 








Salesmen. 





GENERAL OR SALES MANAGER desires connection with printing-house 

doing the better class of work; dozen years’ experience in printing trade 
as accountant, credit and sales manager, cost systems, catalogues, sales 
schedules and advertising; can help on estimating and establishing sta- 
tionery or special lines; now employed. C 714. 





WE SELL to printers, lithographers and related trades and satisfy them 
because of a knowledge of what is required. Our personal service 

makes our patrons satisfied customers. Our specialties: High-grade paper- 

cutter knives; cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, takes 

place of oil and soap; K. K. paper-slip powder, better than soapstone. 

bw expert knife grinders. Prices right. E. C. KEYSER & ba er 
. Clark st., Chicago. 2 
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Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 





IDE AL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. Chicago 
office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
ALLIED FIRMS: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernhard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forrest st., Baltimore, Md. 10-12 





Gummed Labels and Advertising Stickers. 





STANDARD PUB. CO., Vineland, N. J. Gummed labels and stickers for 
the trade. Send for catalogue. 6-12 





Gummed Papers. 





IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
guaranteed noncurling gummed papers in sheets and rolls. )-12 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., Waverly Park, N. J. Our specialty is Non- 
curling Gummed Paper. Stocks in every city. 2-12 


 Gummed Tepe in Rolls and Rapid-sealing Machine. 








JAMES PD D. “McLAURIN « © CO, INC., 127 White st., New York city. ‘ Bull- 
dog ’’ brand gummed tape. Every inch guaranteed to stick. 6-12 





Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-12 





Job Presses. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding Jobbers, $200-$600 ; Em- 
bosser, $300-$400; Pearl,.$70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-12 





Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, Central Offices, 160 Broadway, New 
York; Western Office, 108 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-12 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-12 





Nnmbering Machines for Printing-presses. 





WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Special machines for rotary presses of any make. Prices that talk. 
1-13 





Paper Cutters. 





DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-12 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$210; Power, $240- 
$600; Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-12 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-12 


SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., , Chicago. 





Photoengravers. 





SHEPARD, THE HENRY 0O., CO., illustrators, engravers and ai aa 
three-color process plates. 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-1 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 11-12 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and § 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-13 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 
vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern 
representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston- New York. 2-13 





Photoengravers’” Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3-12 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland ay., Chicago, 

manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary = 
machinery. 1-13 

HOE, R., & CO., New ‘York an and London. Mi nufacturers of printing, stereo- 

typing and clectrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. De — st. 
1-12 











THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; Fisher 
bldg., Chicago; factory, Long hhh ‘City, New York. 10-12 





Printers’ Machinery. 





ARE YOU LOOKING for big bargains in new or rebuilt printers’ machinery ? 

We rebuild all kinds, buy or sell; you can not afford to overlook our 
large stock of presses and other machinery ; write us your wants; we sell 
only dependable rebuilt machinery. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 11-12 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 

BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh; 706 

Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 

Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 135 Michigan st., 

Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., ~ Meenas Si Minn. ; 609-611 Chest- 
nut st.. Des Moines, Towa. 3-12 








BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 714 S. Clark st., Chicago; St. Louis, 
Detroit, St. Paul; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-12 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2.19 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Scientific printing-ottice 
equipments. 7-12 





Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock drums, two- 
revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt. 7-12 





Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-12 





Special Machinery. 





GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of special machinery 
for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
8-12 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat: simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use’? cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. tf 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, ‘Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-12 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLE R, Chicago. Type borders, ornaments, 
electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-12 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 43 Centre st. and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-12 





THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ADVERTISING 


The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 


Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 
knowing that the money is being welland profitably spent, 
whenthe knowledgemight beyoursfor practically nothing? 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 


By Professor Walter Dill Scott 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Northwestern University, 
Author of ‘The Theory of Advertising,’ etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced toa science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples, discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. He has dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized all the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. 300 pages richly 
ly as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the mane of the information given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 

If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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Whenever You Print an Advertising 
Booklet 


always ask yourself, ° *Isn’ c this a Cameo job ? ?” The booklets or folders that bring 
paying results to your customers are the ones they are GLAD to pay you for. 
Cameo paper adds appreciably to the result-bringing value of every job for which 
it is used. Its very appearance arrests attention — it is so noticeably different from 
ordinary paper. A booklet printed on Cameo is read when others go straight 
to the waste-basket. 


COATED BOOK—White or Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few 
suggestions: 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150-line is best. Make your over~ 
lay on slightly thicker paper than for regular coated. Build up an even grading 
from high lights to solids. 

INK. Should be of fairly heavy body, one which will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink must be carried than for glossy papers. The 
richest effect that can be obtained in one printing comes from the use of double-tone 
ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy paper. There is 
no trouble from * * picking.” 


IMPRESSION. Should be heavy, but only such as will ensure an unbroken 
screen and even contact. 


Cameo is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished 
and mechanical subjects in microscopic detail. 


Use Cameo according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run 
will bring you prestige. 


. Send for Sample-book. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 





LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Mads ow 2 sw ke Smith, Dixon Co. New York City (for our oly) . National Paper & Type Co. 
Boston, Masses 6 5 s 6 6 «© « “Tie ‘A. ‘Stoees & Bement Co. Milwaukee, Wis. . . . . Standard Paper Co. 
Buffalo. N.Y. . . .. =. =. =. + + The Alling & Cory Co. Philadelphia, Pan. . . . . . « . « « Megarge & Green Co. 
Chicago 6 5 6 es . J. W. Butler Paper Co. Pittsburgh, Pan . . . . . «. . . » The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio .... ‘Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. Portland, Me ..... =.=. =. =. « GM. Rice Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . .... . . « Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Ore. . . . ... =... ~~ Blake, McFall Co. 
Dallas,Tex. . . . . . . . . Southwestern Paper Co. Rochester, N.Y. . . . .. . . ~ The Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . . . . . Central Michigan Paper Ca. San Francisco, Cal. . . . . . . . . Blake, Moffitt @ Towne 
Houston, Tex. . . . . . . . . . Southwestern Paper Co. eaktieeuueans < . . «ss «© © @ Se American Paper Co. 
Kansas @ity.Mo. ss te es Interstate Paper Co. Seattle Wide oo es ew Ns » + Mutual Paper Co. 
Los Angeles,Cal. . . 5 Blake, Moffitt & Towne Spokane, Wash... . 1... - American Type Founders Co. 
New York City. . . ” fle Agents, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Vancouver,B.C. . . . . . . American Type Founders Co. 
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Another Sledge Hammer Argument 
Why You Should Deal With Us 


MOST EFFICIENT & ECONOMICAL 
| BON 


om 
all 


1) 


~~ 
-NGrYig Eee SION ®) 
And the “ Admittedly 
Best Value Service” 
that increases your 
profits and enables you 
to satisfy your cus- 
tomers better. 


Following out our policy of “Best Value Paper’? we have tried for a long time to 
produce a Bond Paper suitable for the Finest Business Stationery at a price low 
enough to allow for large consumption. We believe that we have more than 
succeeded in our efforts with our new line of 


Strong, clean and clear, excellent finish, and seven most beautiful, bright colors — 
all the desirable characteristics of Bond Papers costing twice as much. 

Adapted for Printing, Lithographing or Offset Process, Pilot Bond commends 
itself particularly to large users of Form Letters. 


The wide range of selection affords ample scope for the personal preferences of 
your customers — for qualities fitting the particular use to which the papers are to be 
put, and every bond offered means a maximum of Bond Paper Value at a minimum of expense. 


If interested, write us on your letter-head NOW. 


Union Card & Paper Company, Dept. I, 45 Beekman Street, New York City 














Have You Paper Drill 
Troubles? 


You are certainly familiar with drawbacks and delays 
caused by a poor Paper Drill in your bindery depart- 
ment, and why not take steps to improve the condition? 

If you will investigate the merits of the NEW TATUM 
PAPER DRILL you will quickly concede that it is— by 

reason of its simple mechanical features and its successful 
operation — entirely outside the field of competition. It 
standsalone as the one most successful paper drill on to-day’s 
market. _It really drills, ‘and drills with satisfaction. 


For thick drillwork beyond the capacity of an ordinary 
punching operation, or for holes far from edge of sheet, the 
TATUM PAPER DRILL will do the work. Especiallyadapted 

for railroad tariffs, telephone directories, order 
blanks, calendar card's and similar work. 


A Few Special Features 

The table is readily adjustable, work easily controlled, 
any desired distance between centers from one-half inch 
to twelve inches quickly secured. Gauges on table pro- 
vide easy adjustments from edges of sheets. 

Drills are hollow — a very important feature—avoiding 
choking, thereby giving a clearance inside, which allows 
ready passage for the refuse, insuring holes clean all the 
way through. 

Ask for our descriptive leaflet supplying further details. 





Main Office and Factory: 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE SAM'L C. TATUM CO. ‘ey yototee: 























TOLEDO WEB 
IT 


*° The Ideal Press for Printers and Manufacturers. 


Is Simple, Durable, Inexpensive. 


PERFECTION JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS 





Prints from the roll automatically, in One or Two Colors. 
Does Perfect Bronzing, every objection to Bronzework being eliminated by it. 


Rewinds, Cuts, Slits, Perforates, Punches. 


TOLEDO WEB 
PRESS MFG. CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





CYLINDRICAL IMPRESSION, 


A Principle Tried 


HE BIG PRINTING of the world is done on 

cylinder presses. Printing developed from a trade to 

an industry when it was discovered that the impres- 
sion from an arc of a rotating cylinder was cleaner, truer, 
and speedier than from a platen. 


Le POTTER PROOF PRESS, therefore, intro- 


duces nothing new : — its novelty is solely in adapt- 
ing the old tried cylinder principle to a proof press. 
UT EVEN AT THAT the Potter Proof Press is 
unique. It is a far cry from a crude roller proof to 


have gone gray over the performance. 
it has taken two years to bring the Potter Proof Press to 
its present perfection. 
it still further refined, for we are always experimenting on 
improvements. 


"T itteea ARE FOUR STYLES in addition to the one 


and True. 


CCURACY, RIGIDITY, EASE of OPERA- 
TION, SPEED, CONVENIENCE, and CON- 
SISTENT PRICE are quickly specified, but men 
Simple as it looks 


No doubt two years hence will see 


illustated here— enough for every printer's require- 
ments. Sizes 11 in. x 24 in., 16% in. x 25 in., 25 in. x 


32 in., with and without automatic inking mechanism. 


the finished work of this new machine, equal in all 
respects to press proof, 


The Potter Proof Press 


is built and owned by 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Permit us to send 4-color proof showing register, impression and speed of press. 











Ask the Pressman—He Knows 


To give trial means permanent installation. Many advantages. 
Cost little. Grippers that Grip, for Platen Presses. 
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Cut Showing the Different Parts 
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American 
Gripper 
Co. 


218 4th Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


404 World Bldg. 
New York 
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How the Gripper that Grips Looks on the Press 








WRITE US 

















The New Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


offers a greater range of efficiency, by reason of its 
vast improvements, than the old “ PEERLESS” 
rotary, which already stood at the head of its class 
as the one standard and dependable perforator. 

It is now being built in three standard sizes, 
taking sheets 30, 36 and 42 inches wide, and 
each size is equipped with six perforating heads 
and one scoring head; heads being adjustable to 
perforate at parallel intervals of from 3< of an 
inch up to any desired width. 

This space will not permit of our going into 
all of the advantageous details, so best get com- 
plete catalogue giving full particulars. 


A FEW DISTINGUISHING FEATURES 


The frame is an artistic column that supports the perforating The feed-gauge is adjustable to either right or left hand feed. 
mechanism. The burr-flattener is of a new design. 

There are no rubber bands or tapes used in the construction. The gearing is all protected. 

All feed rolls are of metal. The finish is the very best. 


The bearings are oilless, and will never require lubrication. 


) 118 to 124 South Clinton St., 
Manufactured by A. G. BURTON’S SON CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
SELLING AGENTS 

GANE BROS, & CO CHICAGO, ILL, MIDDOWS BROS SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN §{ CHICAGO, ILL. E. C. FULLER CO., 28 Reade St NEW YORK 
Heats Seiad: ee se * . {DONDON, ENG. THE J. L. MORRISON CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
S. KOCHANSKI BERLIN, GERMANY JOHN DICKINSON & CO. . ._. Agents for South Africa and India 
MILLER & RICHARD . . . WINNIPEG, MANITOBA AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO All Branches 
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In construction, material, 
workmanship and im- 
provements the Victoria 
Press represents such 
unquestionable value 
that I feel it unnecessary 
to go into explanations, 
and would rather have the 
‘“‘Press’’ speak for itself. 





Your investigation solicited 


Victoria Platen Press 
Mfg. Company 





Special Model V. Size 16x 21% inches. 


FRANK NOSSEL,,. Representative 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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@,We beg to announce to the trade the advent of the 


DUAL-FEED, HIGH-SPEED 
TWO-REVOLUTION PONY PRESS 


The SWIFTSURE 


Designed to produce, whether from plain type or flat plates, in black 
or colors, all kinds of letter-press printing 


of the highest quality 
in the greatest quantity 
at the lowest cost of 
production. 


AUTOMATIC and HAND FEED 


One size only 


bed 22x28 


SPEED, 3,500 PER HOUR GUARANTEED 


(shop tests show still greater speed) 


Accurate register, fine distribution, strong and even impression, front 


fly delivery 
Simple, Easy to Operate, Convenient, Durable. 


@, The SWIFTSURE is not merely a stock Pony press to which an 
automatic feeder is attached. Of these there are many of all makes in 
use —especially Whitlocks. Te SWIFTSURE is an auto-feed, high- 
speed, two-revolution Pony Press, especially designed, simply and 
quickly changeable from auto-feed to hand-feed. There is none other 


such in the market. 
LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! 





AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
asm caus at | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. DERBY, CONN. 
Toronto, Ont.—Messrs. MANTONBROS., 


105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. N EW YORK, 93d Street and Broadway 


Montreal, P. Q, — GEo. M. STEWART, 


92 McGill St,, Canada East. C P P 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Fuller ( Flatiron ) Buildin g 


Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime 


Senden, See~-theen ¥. WO C. 8 BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 
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rr /~ Better Printing Power \) 

( atalo ue Wider speed range, no power lost through line shaft 
friction, and greater output at less cost—all this follows 


the installation of 


and WATSON 
Price-List No. 4 MOTORS 


Made in f to 45 h.-p.s direct or 


N R d alternating. ‘‘Superior in the 
OW Ca VY small motor field.’’ 
SEND FOR LITERATURE NOW. 


Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Dept. B 
Stihemkee, Wis. 








This catalogue figures for you 
the paper in an open-end, 4 
center-seam catalogue en- »,* 
velope; also the regular die- 
cut commercial envelopes. 
It also contains other Established January, 1894. 

valuable information. HOE woraE ROS 

oo 
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Write for it to-day to the 5 THE PRO crss 
Western States Envelope é RHGRAvER’s 
Company 


311-313 East Water Street iia sis silliest ial: itt Aint Mae diay eat 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN Tien fan ea 


. ‘ Geo. Routtepce & Sons, Lp. | “io. on | Lonpon, E. C. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Guaranteed Sure-Stick 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 


Envelopes Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, New York 



































See the One Proven Successful 
Automatic Feeder 


We want every printer to investigate the 
Kirkman AUTOMATIC GORDON 
FEEDER. Advertising space and talk can 
not convince you. It is the real demonstration 
and results that count with the printer. 

That the Kirkman is a thoroughly practical 
feeder is evinced by our receiving many 
repeated orders from the largest printers in 
the business. 


Write To-Day for Our Free 
Trial Proposition 

You can write your own trial order, as we 
have no fine print in our agreement. Every 
Kirkman has to stand on its own merits. Our free trial proposition means dollars in 
your pocket and it means that you know what you are buying beforehand; therefore, it 
means no risk, but absolute satisfaction. Remember this feeder is not made of small or 
flimsy parts. It is foolproof, safe, feeds perfectly accurate and with great speed. 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


509 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


C. & P. 10x15 Press equipped with Kirkman Automatic Feeder 



































Jaenecke’s 
Printing 
Inks 


Are known the world over 
for their uniform quality and 


excellence. The printers 

who use our Inks know that 

this statement is correct. 

Always think of the Anchor 

trade-mark when in need of 

inks and you'll make no 
mistake. 





ASK FOR OUR SPECIMEN-BOOK 





Main Office and Works—NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: New Number, 531 S. Dearborn Street 
Old Number, 351 Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
PITTSBURG BALTIMORE 
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How Ad.-Writing Knowledge 


Helps Proprietors and Salesmen 


@ The great mass of commercial printing is made from copy prepared by men 
who have little experience in advertising. They make mistakes that are costly. 
@ The employer, estimator or salesman who handles one of these illy prepared 
jobs makes a hit if he offers suggestions that eliminate these mistakes. 
At the same time it makes the printing more effective. When advertising 


| 
| 


ni 
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matter effects sales, the buyer is not likely to quibble about price. 

@ The printing-office man who “meets the customer” who can give such 
advice is holding and building trade of the most desirable kind. 

@ Large and progressive printing concerns maintain special staffs at great 
expense for the purpose of giving that service to patrons —and seeing that 
the printing they sell brings results. 

@ Unfortunately, few firms in the industry can finance an elaborate department 
for such a purpose, though every house is in need of the service. 


How This Knowledge Aids Compositors 


@ It fits them to better interpret “copy,” giving them an insight into the 
principles of display from a new angle. 

@ Gives them a foundation on which they may build and become advertising 
men, a vocation for which compositors are admittedly well fitted. 


How This Knowledge Can Be Secured 


q@ “A Study Course in Advertising” now running in The Inland Printer is 
composed of lessons in advertising. They are the basis of the correspondence 
course on that subject issued by the Massachusetts School of Advertising of 
Holyoke. 

@ The Inland Printer has made arrangements whereby it can sell a limited 
number of these scholarships at $5 each. Non-subscribers can secure 
these scholarships by subscribing for one year, and sending $8.00 for twelve 
issues of The Inland Printer and the complete Corresporidence Course. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 South Sherman Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


If You Are Not a Subscriber 


fill out this coupon, mail it to-day, inclosing remittance. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago: 

Enclosed find $8.00 in full payment of advertising course by correspondence of 
THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, including one year's 
subscription to your publication. Certificate of enrollment and full directions for 
taking up the study to be mailed me at once. 
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STAT 




















— Perfect Register 
— Highest Speed. 


—Greatest Range of Sizes. Sheets 2x3 
to 19% x 38. 


— Largest Variety of Folds. 
— No Tapes—No Knives used in Folding. 
— Endorsed by Repeat Orders. 


— Installed on an Unconditional Guarantee 
of Absolute Satisfaction. 


The Cleveland Folding 
Machine Company 
717 Lakeside Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


THE EFFICIENT PARALLEL, OBLONG, 
AND RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER 









































The Roberts Silk 
Stitching Machine 


@ The only machine made for double 
stitching with Silk Floss, Mercerized Cot- 
ton and Thread, used in binding Cata- 
logues and Booklets with the knot in the 
center. The machine will stitch in one 
hour as many books as an expert hand 
stitcher will stitch in one day. 


q “NEAR SILK” is something new. 
An excellent substitute for rope silk. All 
shades carried in stock. Send for samples. 





Further information, with catalog showing 
stitch, can be had on application 





H. L. Roberts & Company 
701 World Building NEW YORK 
Factory: 85 and 87 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Motor one- 
sixth H.-P, 




















Patented in United States 
and Europe 
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The Juengst 
Gatherer - Stitcher - Coverer 





The Only Three Machine Combination 


in existence to satisfactorily do all three oper- 
ations at one and the same time, at the rate 
of 3,000 complete books per hour. 





Apply for descriptive circular to 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 














Boxmaker or Specialty Printer 


when replacing old or installing new machinery 
should not overlook the acknowledged standard 
features for many years embodied in the 


Gally Universal Cutter and Creaser 


This press does perfect and rapid creasing or 
cutting, is made specially powerful and to with- 
stand great strain, and because of the great 
service required the best metals are used — 
hence, a thoroughly dependable and always satis- 
factory daily working cutter and creaser. 

It is made with a view to producing high-class 
work at the greatest speed. 


The Gally Universal 
Built in Five Sizes. From 20 x 30 in. to 30 x 44 in. 


was the orzgina/ press in the field, and is therefore 
developed and constructed along the lines of many years’ experience. 








We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request. 





The National Machine Co., Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 











No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 

















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: : : ; 


: 524 West Jackson Boulevard 











The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay 


has a purpose — and serves it well. EFFICIENT, 
PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL, and replaces 
all antiquated former overlay methods. 
A Process for the Large, Medium and 
Small Printshop 


For samples and “‘ shopright’’ charge address 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 








Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 Cliff Street, New York 





Why are Eagle inks first con- 
sidered when inks are wanted 
for wet printing? It’s the 
“know how” and quality. 
Allow us to refer you to some 
of the BIG ONES using our 


inks. It will surprise you. 





Western Branch: Factory: 


705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. Jersey City, N. J. 
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Know the True Quality 
of the Paper You Buy! 


The careful and successful printer needs as a protection accurate 
knowledge of the paper he bargains for and sells to his customers. 
All paper furnished the 
United States Govern- 
ment has to meet 
required specifications 
for strength in pounds 
per square inch Mullen 


Winning With Cards 


is not a gamble when you sell your customers the 
best business and calling cards the world affords — 
the famous . 





Our 
Smart Card 
in Case 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form 


Cards cues 


Standard 


THE 
MULLEN 
PAPER 
TESTER 


-OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES Ai CHICAGO 


backed by the insistent ever-growing demand of the users of 
cards the world over. Used once, no other card ever satisfies. 
Don’t that fact hit the heart of your business ambitions and 
tell you in plain common-sense business language that these 
cards will not only hold old customers but win you numerous 
new ones? Try it. Let these cards do to your business what 
they have done to the business of the makers of the cards, sub- 
stantially established on 53 years of successful experience. 
Write to-day for prices to the trade and samples of these book 
form cards; cards are detached as used, all edges absolutely 
perfect ; they reduce card expense because every card is used ; 
always clean ; always perfect ; always together. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1858 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


European Agents: Parsons Trading Co., New York and London 







































































Simply depressing the handle auto- 
matically elevates platform and 
locks it in position. Nothing to 
adjust. 


Keep each pile of stock on a separate 
platform. Slip the Cowan truck under the 
platform instead of repiling onto a plat- 
form truck. 


This Truck and 100 Platforms— 


will do the work of 100 platform trucks. 


You can build the platforms yourself at a cost of 50 to 75 cents each. And they will displace plat- 
form trucks costing $8 to $10. 
They will also keep your stock up off the floor, meeting insurance requirements without the expense of 


building and maintaining expensive floor platforms, tables, benches, etc. 


THE COWAN SYSTEM 


Pile of fifteen nested platforms occupying 
the space of one ordinary platform truck. 
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is simple and thoroughly practical. 


Keep each pile of stock ona separate platform and slip 
a Cowan truck under the platiorm to move it instead 
of repiling on to a platform truck. The pile itself is 
not disturbed. Not a sheet is soiled or spoiled in 
handling. 

Simply depressing the handle automatically elevates 
the load and locks it in position. The action is simple, 


direct and positive — nothing to manipulate or adjust. 


The Cowan truck is solidly and compactly built—takes 
up little space. Wheels have roller bearings. One 
man can load a twoethousand-pound pile easily, 


The Cowan System is now in successful use in leading 
plants in the paper trade, It is the coming system. 


Send for booklet giving full details. 


The Gowen Track Ge. «.. neon bk, ten. 


New York Office and Salesroom: 


Fourth Ave. Bidg., 380 Fourth Ave. 1320 Republican Bldg. 


Chicago Office and Salesroom: Atlanta Office and Salesroom: 


20 Auburn Ave. 








For every conceivable purpose 
that Gummed Paper is used, 
printers are going to earn more 
money by using 


Non-Curling 


GUMMED 
PAPERS. 


We know how to make them, 
and all our paper will be found 
to lie flat. 





We can supply in rolls or sheets 


Sonne! Dune 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 


Established in England in 1811 








THE “RELIANCE” 
PROOF PRESS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
FULFILLS ALL THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


It never fails to meet their every need. 
It ALWAYS exceeds their expectations. 


Write for full information to 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, U.S. A. 








DIRECT AND ALTERNATING CURRENT 


MOTORS 


FOR PRINTING and ALLIED MACHINERY 











We furnish 
Proper Sizes, Speeds and Controllers 
and Save You Money and Trouble 





Cline Electric Mfg.Company 
behnas inna Fisher Building 


Harrison 8376 
Auto. 68153 CHICAGO 














If you have 
BINDERS’ BOARD 
or 
FINE CARD STOCK 


to cut 


Write 
Samuel M. Langston 
Camden, N. J. 


THE LANGSTON ROTARY BINDERS’ BOARD CUTTER 














Automatie Presses 


for roll or sheet products, printing one or both sides of the web 
in one or more colors in one operation 


Save Labor, Floor Space, Power 


Advise principal sizes and class of work so that we can offer 
suggestion as to suitable size and style press and quote prices 


MEISEL PRESS & MFG. CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue BOSTON, MASS. 
mam » Power 2 H.-P. Floorspace, 


5x9 feet. 12,500 sheets per Presses for cash salesbooks, tickets, wrapping papers, labels, wrappers and other 
hour. Prints 2 colorseach —_ specialties with attachments for perforating, numbering, interleaving, folding, according 


— numbers, perforates, to requirements. Slitters and rewinders for roll products — Toilet Roll Machinery. 








JENNEY QUALITY—SERVICE 
UNIVERSAL WIQTORS | | Brislane-HoyneCo. 


TYPE 
ARE THE HIGH-GRADE STANDARD Electrotypers Nickeltypers 


FOR ALL PRINTING MACHINERY 
412-414-416 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 

SUCCESSORS TO OUR PLANT IS ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUIPPED 
WITH ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVED MaA- 
CHINERY ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF 


GENERAL OFFICES FACTORY 2H.G 
156 No. Dearborn St., Chicago Anderson, Ind. HIGH-GRADE PRINTING PLATES 














Jenney Electric Manufacturing Co. 








VACUUM CLEANING MACH’Y—AIR COMPRESSORS SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS 























Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach’s 
Steel Die Stamping Inks 








The constantly increasing demand for D. H. R. Stamping Inks proves our 
claims for real economy, cleanliness, quick make-ready, and the elimination of 
waste. No one who gives our Inks a practical test will ever go back to the old 
method. 

Then consider the greater output of each press per day, no wiping paper 
breaking, Inks that dry hard yet elastic, no offsetting, and a full gloss on every job 
where gloss is desired. These are a few reasons for the duplicate orders alike from 
old and new customers. 

Our new specimen book will be ready about February first and will be sent 
on request. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 


PHILADELPHIA 


GEO. RUSSELL REED COMPANY, Agents Pacific Coast. 
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If your business acumen don‘ tell you 
that you need this machine—ask 

the foreman. He knows where 

lost time hits the pay-roll 


Write for new illustrated price-list. 
EASY TO OPERATE EASY TO BUY EASY TO PAY FOR 


° e 815 East Superior St. i. 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. = Sins Michiees 4 qatar Sage Temmemmnaie Oey 


ents and pending applications. 


























Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9II, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Pans 5 2 St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
—— on he aS hee Om My — Trade-mark 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best : 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have CA ee Deane Se 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 

Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Fetenman Mailing Dept BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 


For ieecher information, address 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 337.7), Neey ss 


The Robert Dick Mail 
He certs | || JAMES WHITE PAPER 60. 
































Showing the New Model 


Open Door ~§9 No.7 


of the New Model No. 7 1 . Capacity 
pie Seven-eighths 


Boston Wire Stitcher (4# inch 


Principal mechanism and wire exposed 
to view. All perplexities of other wire 
stitchers of large capacity eliminated. 
Has the exclusive single adjustment to 
thickness of work, the convertible flat 
or saddle work table, with front exten- 
sion for wide work, and will perfectly 
stitch anything from a fewsheets to seven 
eighths inch thickness. Send for details 
to nearest selling place of the 


American Type Founders Company, General Selling Agent 


Set from the Bodoni Series 


























“My Ideas About Good Printing” 





ery 


By Thomas W. Lawson 





THE GRAPHIC ARIS 


Send 30 cents for a copy containing Mr. Lawson’s article. You will like The Graphic 
Arts, and what’s more you'll find it brimful of business— getting ideas on printing — 
ideas that mean money. Your 30 cents will be credited to a year’s subscription when 
you decide to subscribe, which will probably be the moment you get your sample copy. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 85 Broad Street, Boston 
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QUALITY LINE 
includes the following 


WRITING andBOOK — 
PAPERS v 
( 
STRATHMORE DEED | 


STRATHMORE { 
PARCHMENT 


> 
{ALEXIS BOND 
+ ALEXANDRA LINEN ) — 
BOND “A 
WORONOCO BOND 7 
WORONOCO 
DAMASK 
FAIRFIELD 4 
PARCHMENT 


TELANIAN EXTRA 
} SUPER { 


»  SCOTIABOND  / 
SAXON BOND 

STRATFORD BOND 
PARAGON BOND | 

WILD GRASS BOND _ 


;BOOK PAPERS : 
- STRATHMORE} 
DECKLE EDGE BOOK |» 
& COVER 4 
ALEXANDRA DECKLE |). 
EDGEBOOK& COVER | 
{ FAIRFIELD 
/*DECKLE EDGE 
STRATHMORE 
JAPAN 


*! ALEXANDRA JAPAN 
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BOOK 
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ALEXANDRA BOOK ; 
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Spek 2 


FAIRFIELD JAPAN sy 


OLD CLOISTER BOOK (7 








The printer is his own 
worst enemy 


By talking “price” and giving 
estimates for every little job 
that comes down the pike, he 
takes all the joy and most of 
the profit out of his work. 
Wise printers are exponents 
of service and quality printing. 


The 
Strathmore Quality 
Line 


furnishes the better sort of paper for 
all kinds of art, stationery and book 
and cover printing. One good 
printer said that the line was built 
to order for the quality printer. 


The leading numbers of Strathmore 
Quality Writing Papers and Book 
and Cover are listed on this page. 
Every printer has been sent samples 
of all these papers. If you have 
mislaid yours, we would like to hear 
from you. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 











THE 


STRATHMORE , 
+ QUALITY LINE 


‘ 
: 
includes the following 
COVER PAPERS «? 

and BRISTOLS iy 


% ee 
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‘OLD STRATFORD 
- PARCHMENT COVER 


» OLD CLOISTER 
1 COVER, 
=} RHODODENDRON > 
[ COVER 
©) RHODODENDRON 
FOLDING BRISTOLS 


RHODODENDRON 
DUPLEX BRISTOL 


a om 


~~ RHODODENDRON 
% BOX COVER 
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ALEXIS. COVER. 


7 ALEXIS 
. FOLDING BRISTOL 


’ TAPESTRY COVER 


1 STRATHMORE 
1 CHAMELEON COVER 


= ADIRONDACK COVER 5° 
CARILLON COVER 
* FAIRFIELD COVER 
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{FAIRFIELD BRISTOL Ex 
1 WORONOCO COVER . 
/ _worONoco : 
BRISTOL 
{DAMASK BRISTOL | 
) WILb GRASS COVER " 4 
g WILD GRASS DUPLEX ‘ 
'y% wip crass 
’ BOX COVER : 


( ' BLANDFORD COVER 














Dual L Ruling Machine 


HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling 
Machines and 
Ruling Pens 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


Established 1844 


MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto 


Incorporated 1886 








Get More Money for 
Your Waste Paper 


This Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will properly prepare your waste paper 
and make it an excellent article for 
packing purposes. It is simple in oper- 
ation and the price is reasonable. 

It is a reliable machine for de- 
stroying railroad and other tickets, 
manuscripts, waste paper, etc. 

It saves the paper stock. 


Made in four sizes to meet 
all requirements, and have 
recently added several improve- 
ments for the protection of 
knives, gears, etc. 


This destroyer is now a rec- 
ognized necessity and should 
be in every auditor’s office. 

Send for descriptive 
circular. 


Our other specialties 


Card Local Ticket Presses. 
Card-Cutting Machines, both 
hand-fed and automatic. 
Ticket-Counting Machines 
and Ticket -Tying 
Machines, 
WE MAKE NUMBERING WHEELS RUNNING BACKWARDS 





Write and state your requirements 





Blomfeldt & Rapp Company 
108 N. Jefferson Street Chicago, III. 











EDDY 
PAPER 
TESTER 


There is but one accurate way to compare samples of 
paper for quality, and that is by mechanical test. For this 
reason the U. S. Government, Paper Mills and Jobbers, and 
all others who KNOW, use paper testers. 

The ‘‘Eddy Paper Tester’’ registers numerically the 
strength of each sample you examine. With such an instru- 
ment and your own brains, could you ever fail to select the 
best values ? 

The cost of the tester is small, and as we can not demon- 
strate the instrument to you personally, we will send one on 
ten days’ trial if you desire. 


Write us. 


DOBLER & MUDGE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


European Sales Agents 


H. B. LEGGE & Co., 81 Cannon St., London 




















It stands the test 
and comparison 
with all 





These machines are guaranteed to 


do perfect work 


From the Standpoint of 
Reliability and Efficiency — 


The Dewey Ruler is the known standard of perfection 
acknowledged by those who use and have seen the ruler in 
operation. 

It is an up-to-date ruler, and before you make a new 
purchase or add additional equipment, suppose you drop us 
a line and obtain further facts. 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















What Are Your Power 


Requirements? 





Why not buy 
your motors 
from specialists 
and get free 
advice on the 
subject? You 
will get better 
motors — lower 
. prices—and more satisfactory service 
by doing so. 


Motors for printing-presses have been 
our specialty for 21 years. 





Write for our printers’ guide— you will find 
it indispensable. Copy free to any printer. 


The Triumph Electric Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 




















Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


, Successor to The Bates Machine Co. 
696-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a 2 FOR GENERAL 


JOB WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 
ACCURATE 








SIDE PLATES 
WITHOUT SCREWS 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 


NO 12345 








FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Size 1144x1546 inches 


ROBERTS’ MACHINES 
UNEQUALLED RESULTS — MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


FIVE-FIGURE WHEELS 


View Showing Parts Detached 
for Cleaning Ele 
oo F (jp eaea | : 
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To Number Either Forward 


or Backward 


This Advertising Man 


Was Once a Printer 


He thought he could “‘make good”’ as an adver- 
tising man, especially as he already knew so much 
about type and layouts. So, one day he wrote to 
the International Correspondence Schools and 
was surprised to learn how many printers had 
already secured high-salaried advertising positions 
through I. C. S. help. He followed their lead. 


The same opportunity is open to you. Your 
knowledge of printing naturally fits you for a 
position as advertising man at a good salary. A 
little ambition and part of your spare time will 
help you win through I. C. S. help. 


The I. C. S. Advertising Course is full of real 
interest. It tells you how big advertising successes 
have been planned and won—hpw copy is written 
in the big stores and advertising agencies — how 
inquiries to advertisements are followed up—illus- 
trations made— mediums selected— catalogues 
and booklets written—sales gingered up— and 
appropriations figured. 


To learn how the I.C.S. can make this Course 
fit your particular case, and how you can help your- 
self to win a good paying advertising position 
through I.C.S. help—sign and mail the attached 
coupon to-day. Sending the coupon costs only 
the postage and places you under no obligation. 








International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complete 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 








City 



































WHY NOT INCREASE YOUR 
BINDERY PROFITS? 


When you add an ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESS you make possible two things : 
Increased output and increased profits. 

A Bindery is incomplete without such a bundling press. Many binderies have from 
2 to 12 in daily operation. 

This Bundling Press is known for its high pressure, produced with the greatest ease. 

We can tell you of many printers likely near you who either use or know all about the 


merits of the 
Anderson Bundling Press 





C. F. ANDERSON @ COMPANY ”“Sh.c.cao 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


hoto Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 


“Franchise Bond” 
Water-marked 


“A Profit-Producing Printing Paper”’ 


Ream lots, 734 cents per Ib. 
One-half case lots, 7% cents per Ib. 
Case lots, 74 cents per lb. 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 


SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 





Samples upon application 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514-522 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





























OR THE: BIG RUNS of commercial printing, the 
Casimir Press walks away with all other methods. It 
prints in any number of colors, on one or both sides, 

and will slit, cut off, rewind, number, punch, die-cut, emboss, 


thought he hit the nail plump on the head. 


| [*. SAID it was a Manufacturing Proposition, and we 


HE CASIMIR PRESS 7s a manufacturing proposition, 
a machine for manufacturing printing in quantities — 
get that, guantities. 


HE MAN WHO BOUGHT ONE tto make cartons 
and labels, and another who bought one to make tickets 
smiled in discovery at the quantities our ‘‘ manufacturing 

propositions ’’ could show. 


Press now 
Demonstrating 
in Chicago. 


Selling Agents 
A. F. WANNER & CO. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


CASIMIR PRESS 


Style % (three colors one side) 
Size 12x 21 (inches inside chase) N. J. 


perforate, score, etc., all at the same time, at speeds of 5,000 
to 7,500 per hour; all at the same time, mind you, so that 
deliveries can begin at once. 


— send samples and get a figure. 


Get in touch 
with us 


at once. 


Manufacturers 


CASIMIR VON PHILP CO. 
Bridgeton 

















Over 5,000 of America’s Best Printers and Publishers 
Using Our Metallic Inks Exclusively 


Gold and Silver Inks 


BRIGHT AS BRONZE, THAT 
WORK AND PRINT RIGHT 


Gold in various shades — copper, aluminum (silver) and 
colored bronze inks. Print on coated stock, such as enamel 
book, coated litho or plate, and glaze or flint papers, coated 
or enamel card stocks, cover stocks, bond papers, etc. Our 
inks work on job, cylinder, auto or rotary presses and ‘‘ do not 
pack.’’ Print fine rule and type as well as ‘‘solids.’’ Retain 
the lustre and brilliancy of bronze. Gives clean, bright results 
when worked over other inks. 


Our new process gold 
Better Than Bronze and aluminum inks 
give remarkable results on on all rough covers, bonds and linens, 
wood and cloth stocks, and deliver a clean job at less cost — 
and, best of all, quickly, at considerable saving over bronzing. 
We wish it understood by the printing fraternity that we are 
the original inventors and sole manufacturers of these inks, this 
process and accessories. Do not be deceived by the fake imi- 
tations of our inks that are now being advertised and ‘‘ Peddled ”’ 
by various concerns that are claiming they have the same thing 
and showing samples done with our inks, claiming it is theirs, 
etc. We trust the intelligent printer and pressman will investi- 
gate and avoid getting ‘‘stung.’’ A comparison of the results 
with our inks against any and all others is all we ask. Our 
inks are fully guaranteed to do all we claim. 


Write for specimens and literature giving full details and prices. 


The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 


Factory Office, 5907 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: New York City: 
538 So. Dearborn Street 154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 

















Learn to estimate! 


A series of articles especially and exclusively written for 


The American Printer 


appears in the 


March Number 











Do not miss a single instal- 
ment. Thereisalsomoreabout 
wood engraving, with fine ex- 
amples ; an authoritative article 
on the amalgamation plans in 
New York City; review of 
calendars; several pages of 
pressroom problems, and ideas 
for printers; instructive 
Oh: machine composition items; 
25 CITY MALL PLACE NEW YORK how printers are advertising ; 
many printers estimate on a 
railroad blank; a page of queer items ; a few bits of verse; 
letters from readers, one about a clothes-line; changes in 
a famous newspaper ; review of specimens from all parts 
of the world; reset typographic designs in colors; news 
of foreign lands; organization activities in many cities, 
one item of peculiar interest ; prints in color, many of them. 


American Printer readers get original matter 
prepared exclusively for them. 

















Send thirty cents for a sample copy of the March 
number now, or three dollars for a year's subscription 


OSWALD PUBLISHING CO., 25 City Hall Pl., New Y ork City 














You Ought 
to Have One 


No print-shop is complete without an 
accurate mitering machine, and the ROUSE 
Mitering Machine embodies all the good 
points of as near perfection as mechanical 
skill and invention can bring about. 


It has a number of exclusive time-saving, 
accuracy-insuring features not found in any 
other miterer. These features include a 
positive and permanently accurate Point 
Gauge that adjusts instantly and locks auto- 
matically, enabling you to 


MITER TO POINTS 


inside measures. Also an improved method 
of locating and locking the rule-holder to 
all necessary angles, which permits very 
quick changes of angle, gives unusual 
Strength and insures permanent accuracy. 
These features alone place the ROUSE 


Mitering Machine in a 


CLASS BY ITSELF. 


But that is not all. Any way you look at 
it — design, construction, finish, accuracy 
or convenience — you find it the “class”; 
the best and handiest miterer you ever saw, 


Price $20.00; Extension Gauge (60 to 160 
picas) $5.00 extra. 


(Sold by dealers everywhere.) 


Made only by 


H.B. Rouse & Company 


CHICAGO 


























THE MILLER INCLINE TRUCK 


Constructed to LIFT and CARRY up to 5,000 Pounds 
Saves REHANDLING — EQUIPMENT — MATERIAL 


The MILLER TRUCK raises up to 3 inches from the floor — therefore, 
when skids are attached to the platforms they can not catch when run on to 
elevator or on uneven floors. ‘The body of the TRUCK can not break, as it is 
made of 3-inch ash and oak, is firmly screwed together, and all corners are 
protected by angle iron. 

In operating the MILLER TRUCK you merely screw the load forward, 
and therefore have no dead weight to lift. 


THE MILLER INCLINE TRUCK COMPANY 


561 West 57th Street NEW YORK CITY 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL f r 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT The ame TIcan Pressman 
A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 


Deutscher Buch- 11D) JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
S tr indrurke i PUBLICATION Best medium for direct communication with the 


: : ; ‘ user and purchaser of 

Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, : 5 

with many artistic supplements. €@ Yearly Subscription for Foreign Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
Countries, 14s.'9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Beutsrher Buch- und Steindrucker— 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE + + - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 




















Danish Ledger 


WILL GUARD YOUR 
RECORDS FROM AGE 
AND DECAY AS THE 
DANISH WARRIORS 
LONG GUARDED THE 
FRONTIERS OF CHRIS- 
TENDOM FROM THE 
HEATHEN. 


SOLD BY 


Albany, N. Y., Hudson Valley Paper Co. 

Baltimore, M. D., B. F. Bond Paper Co. 

Boston, Mass., Tileston & Livermore Co. 7 

Buffalo, N. Y., R: H. Thompson Co. icici a 

Detroit, Mich., Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Donaldson Paper Co. B . D R I SING PA PE R t O 
Indianapolis, Ind., Crescent Paper Co. e ® e 
New York City, Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Wilkinson Brothers & Co. HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 


St. Louis, Mo., O. W. Bradley Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C., B. F. Bond Paper Co. MASSACHUSETTS 
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BEST MACHINE — Model 30 
MADE 


STEEL THROUGHOUT 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


6 Wheels $ 62° 


Less Than One Cent a Day 
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Impression of Figures 


MAT 
IMAI il 


Less Than One Cent a Day 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


American Numbering — 
Machine Company 


291 Essex St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
169 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 


HA = [ite 





Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 








ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing sure 








METALS 


By 
Chas. 
Harrap 


faces. Thoroughly practical and invaluable 
alike to the expert and to those taking up 
metal-plate printing for the first time. Full 
particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
methods and machines; details of special 
processes, plates and solutions. The price is 


3 /- or $2.00, post free. 
To be obtained from 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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FOR PRINTERS 
QIN TANI 


VIWIN TT ha 
726 WILLIAM STREEM- Ye 


Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving R 








Polished Copper 


for Half-tone and Color Processes 


Polished Zinc 


for Line Etching, Half-tone and 
Ben Day Processes 


Chemicals, Supplies 
and Equipment 
for the Shop, Gallery and Artroom 


National Steel and 
Copper Plate Co. 


OFFICES AND STOCKROOMS 
704-6 Pontiac Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
1235 Tribune Bldg., City Hall Square, New York 
214 Chestnut St. : : : St. Louis, Mo. 
FACTORIES 
1133-1143 West Lake Street : Chicago, Ill. 
220-224 Taaffe Place : Brooklyn, New York 











ROLLED 


One of the Meanest Packages 
to Pile is a Roll. 


Handled by one of these 
machines, however, the job 


is easy. And it will pile 


anything. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
415 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOREIGN AGTS, 
Parsons Trading Co., New York. 











COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES! 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND i 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co.! 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 
E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 














PRESSMEN’S 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and te be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 








A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment. Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


i22 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





AHANDBOOK 
FOR USERS. OF 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3 x 6 inches~ 
a size and shape most convenient 
for pocket or desk use. 


A CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 


FOR THE 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowledge? 
“Concerning Type” tells all about type. how it is 
divided into text and display faces, explains the point 
system, shows eighteen kinds of type—each in seven 
sizes; contains valuable information about engrav- 
ings, composition, proofreading, paper, presswork, 
binding, estimating, a complete dictionary ed tte 
terms, and a hundred other things you should know 
—but probably don't. Endorsed by every one who 
knows a good thing when he sees it. 


Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 TRIGUNE BLDG. 632 SHERMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Vest-Pocket 2.8 
Manual of 


Printing 


printing _ trade, 
VY a4 


for the use of 
the printer and 
his patrons AA 
4d 
yYvvYV 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Punctuation: |The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
— Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe 
—Capitalization—Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations— 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks—Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type 
Standard — Number of Words ina Square Inch— 
Relative Sizes of Type— Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required for any Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound —To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers—To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling— Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright —Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
papers—Leads for Newspapers— Newspaper Meas- 

urements — Imposition of Forms. 








Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 86 pages; 50 cts. 





THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














Armed with OLD COUNCIL TREE 


BOND a good printer has the right of entrance to ay 


Business Man’s Sanctum. 


No good Business Man on earth will refuse to see any- 
one who can help him develop his business and his business possibilities. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND used in business sta- 
tionery carries a distinct advertising power and has proved a tremendous 
aid to many America’s leading bankers, merchants and manufacturers. 


It has been so well advertised that printers who recom- 
mend its use will find many an interested business ear awaiting to listen 
to them. We call it, therefore, an asset to the printer, for zt 7s half sold 


before the Printer reaches the Man. 


We claim that because of the widespread advertising of 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND, the printer’s selling efforts are mint- 
mized, and whenever that happens there is a distinct saving of time, 


labor and money. 


Why not get in touch with our representatives and profit by our efforts 
to reach the Buying Power? 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¥ 
Neenah Wis U S. A a 


Chicago Distributors —CHICAGO PAPER CO, 
366 West Monroe Street 














One Thousand an Hour 
at Half the Power Cost of 
Two Thousand an Hour 


You get paid for printing on the basis of the number of 
impressions you deliver. 

The customer doesn’t know whether you run his job one 
thousand an hour or two thousand and doesn’t care, just so 
the job looks right. 

But you know—or should—the power cost. And if 
you ever studied the matter you discovered that the ordinary 
motor meters just as much current when you choke it back 
to one thousand impressions per hour as if you let it out to 
two thousand. 

Not so with the 


KIMBLE 
vam’ MOTOR 


for it is built on a wholly new principle by which speed, 
power and current are about proportionate ; in other words, 
that when you cut the speed in two you cut the current con- 
sumption nearly in two, and when you turn the lever to the 
“* off’ point, you cut off all current, just as if you had 
opened the outside switch. 

This means that every watt of current that the meter 
records is put to useful use, and that your power bill for 
each press will be an accurate index of the actual number 
of impressions of that press. 

This is why we advise you to 


‘““KIMBLEIZE’’ Your Shop 
and Paralyze Your Power Bill 


That is, if you are on an alternating current circuit. If 
you aren't, the Lord help you! We can’t. 

ANY SPEED any second—not by “‘steps’’ or jerks, 
but azy speed, accelerate or retard, by pushing the foot lever 
forward or back. Your pressmen will enter into the excite- 
ment of this novel feature, and when they get the “‘ swing ”’ 
of a job, will push up the speed for the very joy of it; 
getting the job through in record time, with the minimum 
spoilage. ‘That’s what we mean by our catch-phrase : 


“Fast or Slow by a 
Touch of the Toe”’ 


Kimble Printing Press Motors (alternating current only) are 
built for PRINTING-PRESSES, ‘They are ot general- 
purpose motors, ‘‘ fixed up’’ with all sorts of juice-eating 
contrivances to adapt them to printing-office requirements. 


They cost less to buy 
They cost less to install 
They cost less to run 


than any other motors on the market. 


Kimbleize Your WHOLE Shop: 


Kimble Motors for Jobbers 
Kimble Motors for Ponies 
Kimble Motors for Cylinders 
Kimble Motors for Linotypes 
Kimble Motors for Cutters 
Kimble Motors for Folders 
Kimble Motors for Stitchers 


Every one of them a profit-maker for you and a puzzle to 
the central station man. 





The Kimble Catalog will tell you the whole story. Send for it. 


Kimble Electric Company 


1125 Washington Boulevard Chicago 





Machine 


12-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


20-inch Arm — Stitching 
point 36 or 44 inches from 
the floor. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison 
Company 
534 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
New York London Toronto 


“Perfection” Stitchers 
for all purposes 














NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 


The Universal 
Type-Maker 


IS A TIME-SAVER 
A MONEY-MAKER 
A CUSTOMER-PLEASER 


It gives the printer complete independ- 
ence in type supply, and enables him to 
use all his metal to the best advantage. 


OUR MATRIX LIBRARIES 


permit the printer to rent fonts of 

Matrices at a nominal rate, and thus to 

keep his composing-room up-to-date. 
Address for all prices and details 


UNIVERSAL 
TYPE-MAKING MACHINE Co. 


321-323 North Sheldon Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NR 
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Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive = MANUFACTURED ONLY BY SS 


Motor Attachment Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) scr seibgiiistte, mass 








JUST OUT The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 


The National Lithographer’s ay LEe~ parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series 
amp c OO 0 TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 


TREASURE OF LABELS—‘he newest of labels—15 plates in color, 
$3.00. 


Offs e C Pri nt 1 ng a STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 
ORDER Sent Postpaid on Receipt of LIMITED FREI EK U NSTE 
— 50 Cents oe —SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


Every Lithographer and Printer Wants It This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER eee 
150 Nassau Street, New York JOSEF HEIM - - - - + Vienna VI./i Austria 























Waite Die and Plate Press 





USERS’ OPINIONS 





“If we were to order another press to-day we would order the 


‘Waite.’ ” — CLARKE & COURTS, Galveston, Tex. 


‘**We freely express the utmost satisfaction, getting the best of 
results as to quality of work together with output. Contrary to reports 
the machine is not complicated and we can, without hesitation, 
recommend the ‘Waite’ to any prospective purchaser.” 


—THE CARGILL CO., Houston, Tex. 


‘In our opinion the ‘Waite’ is the best press in the market. 
It has the best wiper of any of the presses, owing to the fact that it 
wipes more like the human hand would wipe a plate, while other 
presses have a flat wipe. 


* AMERICAN STATIONERY COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“The above (Plaza Hotel) letter-head plate has had 85,000 
impressions at a speed of 30 a minute on our 4 in.x8 in. Waite Die 
Press.” —CAMERON & BULKLEY, New York, N. Y. 
“‘We are pleased to state that our 6 in. x10 in. Waite Die Press 

is giving us good service. This press is running dies the full limit of 
the die box ona high grade of close color stamping with excellent 
results.” —GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 
““We are enabled to do a class of work on it that can not be 

done on any other die press in cur plant, and we have several of 


various makes.” —E. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUTO FALCON © WAITE DIE PRESS CO,, Ltd. 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Factory, Dover, N. H. 
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How to Make Money in 
the Printing Business 


By PAUL NATHAN 


IVE value and ‘‘charge 
the price’ might be an 
answer to this question; 


but there is a very complete 
and comprehensive answer in 
Paul Nathan’s book of 288 
pages, bearing this title, and 
every progressive printer should 
ownthevolume. The book gives 
full details and information on 
the highest authority—Experi- 
ence. It tells how a man made 
money out of Printing—a thing 
we all are anxious to do. You 
need this book; send the order 
y. Here is a glimpse into the table of its contents: 














Starting an Office, What Class of Customers to Seek, How 
to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, Taking 
Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, The Cost of 
Producing Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price 
Cutting, Competitors, Profit and How It Should Be Figured, 
Buying, Doing Good Printing, The Composing Room, The 
Press Room, The Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management 
of Employees, The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Ven- 
tures, Systematic Saving. 


Second Edition. 288 pages, cloth; gilt stamped. 
Size, 9x5% inches. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
Send remittance with order. 


INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 








NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
1911-12 


PENROSE'S 
PICTORIAL 
ANNUAL 


THE PROCESS YEAR BOOK 


Edited by WILLIAM GAMBLE 


A comprehensive survey of progress in the Graphic 
Arts, profusely illustrated, comprising about 


60 PRACTICAL ARTICLES by well-known workers, 
covering a wide range of process and illustration subjects. 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS, including the following full- 
page inserts : 
20 Three-Color Prints 
5 Five-Color Prints 30 Two-Color Prints 
10 Four-Color Prints 100 Monochrome Supplements 
Several Litho-Offset Examples. 


2 Photogravures 


Price, $2.50 Express Prepaid 


INLAND PRINTER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











SAUNA 





EXPERT ADVICE FOR PRINTERS 





tion for perfect make-ready. 


Correspondence invited. 


E have just created an Advisory Department, prepared to give printers 

\ \ complete information on technical and mechanical matters in connection 
with the preparation of copy for color reproduction. This is reliable and 
invaluable advice by experts who make color reproduction their specialty, anything 


from two colors up. Information is also available on matters connected with the 
handling of color plates on press, inks, etc., and such general topics. 


It is a matter of record that our plates are esteemed by printers, wherever used, 
as the finest printing surfaces they have ever put to press. They reproduce clear-cut 
impressions, in perfect register and true to proof. They can be relied upon for a great 
number of impressions, in addition to which they require the least amount of prepara- 





ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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What This Sign 
Means to Every 
Printer 


In March SYSTEM will appear the largest, 
most impressive single advertisement ever run 
by a manufacturer of Bond Paper. 


It will reach over 100,000 Business Execu- 
tives— probably 500,000 purchasers of business 
stationery. 


It will tell this army of business men what 
the TOKYO BOND Sign stands for — why the 
Printer who displays it can give him better 
letter-heads for less money. 


And we have adopted a plan by which every 
Printer using Tokyo Bond can increase his 
sales of business stationery — by which he can 
cash in direct on this unique advertisement. 


Do you know Tokyo Bond — do you know 
the wonderful printed and engraved effects 
you can attain with it? And do you know how 
it enables you to get more orders for business 
stationery, to please your customers better, 
and to make more money without increasing your 
prices? If not, write us at once for samples — 
actual letter-heads printed on Tokyo Bond — 
and full information about it. 


If you now use Tokyo Bond and have not 
the Tokyo Bond Sign and the beautiful busi- 
ness-getting Tokyo Bond Folders—write for 
the whole story /0-day. 


Crocker-McElwain Co. 


104 Cabot Street 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


* 





The Band Paper 
that Laks Life 
te (ast 
Expensive Bur 
aki 
as Much CE 











Ask one of these jobbers or 
write us direct now 


New York, J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Boston, Cook-Vivian Co. 
Philadelphia, I. N. Megargee & Co. 
Philadelphia, Charles Beck Company. 
Chicago, Swigart Paper Company. 

St. Louis, Hagen Paper Company. 
Baltimore, B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Petrequin Paper Co. 
Washington, B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Pittsburgh, Western Penn. Paper Co. 
Buffalo, Courier Company. 

Scranton, Megargee Brothers. 
Harrisburg, Donaldson Paper Company. 
Richmond, B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
Louisville, Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Montreal, Howard Smith Paper Co., Ltd. 
Spokane, Gray, Ewing & Company. 
Toronto, Brown Bros., Ltd. 

Syracuse, J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Albany, Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Troy, Troy Paper Company. 
Savannah, M. S. and D. A. Byck Co. 
Ogden, Utah, Scoville Paper Co. 
Holyoke, Judd Paper Co. : 
Wheeling, W. Va., Clarke Paper Co. 


EXPORT: 


U. S. Paper Export Ass’n., 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 





Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Experienced Hand Compositors 


in Demand as Linotype Operators 


@, There is a belief abroad that learning linotype operating is 
for young compositors— youths who have been at the business 
four or five years. 


@, That isa mistake. An all-round knowledge of typography 
is of great and ever-increasing advantage to the operator. 

@, The linotype is rapidly becoming an ad.-setting and job- 
work machine, and on that work knowledge of proper display 
will cover a multitude of speed sins. As a consequence of this 
many linotype employers prefer as operators men who are 
accomplished hand compositors. As a rule, this more than 
compensates for the disadvantage (if any) of age or of being 
compelled to abandon fixed habits. 








Linotype operating is the most desirable branch of the trade. If you want 
to learn where it can be learned most thoroughly, this is the school for 
you. Drop a postal and get our booklet, ‘‘ Machine Composition.’’ 


Inland Printer Technical School 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 














Lon. 

















TEN REASONS FOR CHOOSING 
THE CHANDLER & PRICE 


NEW SERIES PRESS 


. The design is modern. ‘The Press is lower. 


. The construction is ‘‘Chandler & Price Style,”’ 
in itself a strong recommendation. 


. All the good qualities found in C. & P. 
Gordons have been retained in the new press. 


. The distribution of metal is more symmetrical. 

. There are fewer bright parts to keep clean. 

. Fewer projections on which dirt can lodge. | Sold 

. The Gear Guard is a valuable addition. By Dealers 


. Heavier Cam Wheels insure a more rigid 
impression. Feed-tables are set level. 


. The Fly-Wheel is smaller and less in the way. 


. The New Series Press is an improved style of 
a machine that has been meeting all funda- 
mental requirements for a quarter of acentury. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CHANDLER 
& PRICE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Write us to-day for full information. 











Ask the Printer Who Owns 


One There’s true economy in the installation 
and operation of a motor built for a specific 
purpose and we construct our various types of motors 


according to the actual requirement. 


The 
Peerless 


Motors 


are the product 
of skillful work- 
manship and a 
knowledge of 
what the print- 
ing field and its 
various require- 
ments demand. 
Before you de- 
cide on your 
Motor Power—suppose you look well to the “Power 
Cost”? item. Our Motor: Power “holds down” 
your cost of production to where it belongs. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 


Sales Agencies: 
CHICAGO, 452 Monadnock Block. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 








You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office A ppliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium — the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Every issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 

@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 

















TAKE IT-TRY [IT 


30 DAYS 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


$225 


COMPLETE 


WITH COUNTER: 
SHAFT 


GUARAN- 
TEED 


ABSOLUTELY 


For 2 Years 








Routes Any- 
thing — Soft 
Metal to Hard 


Brass 


Freight paid 
both ways if 
unsatisfactory 


$290 


WITH MOTOR 





We're from 
Missouri and 
will show you 





For all kinds 
Electrotype, 
Stereotype, 

Etching 
Machinery 


Write to 


MURRAY MACHINERY CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A. F. WANNER, Chicago, III. iets 
N. Y. MACHINERY CO., 101 Beekman St., New York { “® 






































AnImportant Message 
for Users and Printers 
of Business Stationery 


ANY executives, realizing the necessity of dignified, artistic letter-heads, insist 
upon the use of the highest grades of bond paper. The cost of such papers is 
often almost prohibitive— it is always a needless extravagance. As a result it is 

usually necessary to hold down printing costs to a minimum. 


The finest bond paper can not be made into effective letter-heads unless a fair 
proportion of the total cost of the stationery is allowed for printing. In fact, careful 
printing is just as important as the quality of paper used. Therefore, the problem of the 
far-sighted business man is to select a bond paper that will answer his every require- 
ment — yet one which is reasonable enough in price to permit his paying an adequate 
sum for printing, without making the whole cost of his letter-heads too high. 


But by specifying Old Veda Bond you can secure a paper bond that is suitable for 
the most particular purposes of business correspondence. In appearance it is equal to 
the most expensive bond papers. Yet its price is so reasonable that it results in a marked 
saving in the total cost of your order. Now, by paying your Printer what you save on 
paper cost, you enable him to give you more careful work without increasing the amount 
you ordinarily pay for letter-heads. This extra attention to the printing, and the value in 
Old Veda Bond, means far better letter-heads at the price you pay for ordinary ones. 


OLD VEDA BOND 


is scientifically made by expert papermakers on thoroughly modern machines. It pre- 
sents a surface that makes the type of a typewriter stand out with a clean, clear-cut dis- 
tinctness, while it permits of the most effective printing and its wearing qualities are 
unsurpassed. It is made in four beautiful, exclusive shades, Regular and Linen 
Finish, and permits you to add to the attractiveness of your letter-heads by adopting a 
house color for all business stationery. Old Veda Bond in colors makes possible a two 
or even three color effect without the expense of three-color printing. 


Let us send samples for you to examine and discuss 


No claim is made for Old Veda Bond that actual samples, actual use, will not fully substantiate. 
We would like to place samples in the hands of every fair-minded Business Man and Printer — and let 
the samples prove their own merit upon comparison with any other bond paper. We invite a discussion 
of the possibilities of Old Veda Bond between every Business Man and his own Printer. It means money 
to both of you to write us now. 


Millers Falls Paper Company 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


TO PRINTERS: Your word naturally has greater weight with your customers than that of a firm not 
known personally to them. You know even better than we do the truth of the situation outlined 
in our talk to Business Men. 

Therefore, because we know that Old Veda Bond will enable you to produce more creditable work and 
satisfy your customers better without increasing your prices, we are urging Business Executives to 
discuss this subject with you frankly. 

Do not recommend Old Veda Bond until you know you are justified in doing so. Simply let us send you 
samples, full information, and details of our Unique Plan to Increase Printers’ Profits. 


















































The Art and Practice of 
Typography 


By EDMUND G. GRESS 








Westinghouse Motor Driving Folder 


Westinghouse Individual Motor Drive will 
increase the output of your plant without 
increasing running expenses. 


Put one of these motors on each machine, making each inde- 
pendent of all others, arrange all the machines for minimum han- 
dling of material, keepeach running at just the proper speed (easily 
done with these motors), and then watch the production increase. 

The motors will stay on the job continuously, day and _night if 
necessary, and your power bills will be surprisingly to Rages 
power charges for overtime work —the power required is always : : : : 
in exact proportion to the work done; you don’t have to drive This book contains almost 100,000 words of instructive 
some hundred feet of line shafting to run one machine, matter, besides fifty large color inserts and seven hundred 


Our men are thoroughly familiar with every detail of motor reproductions of high-class commercial printing. 
drive. Their advice is tree, Write for it to-day, = . o 
Size g%x1I12%. Cloth, price postpaid, $5. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The Inland Printer Company 


Sales Offces in 45 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Il. 


American Cities 





East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
































The Typography of Advertisements 


By F. J. Trezise 


@ C.S. Peterson, the well-known Chicago printer and author of the chapter 
on “Use and Abuse of Type” in the Cyclopedia of Advertising, says: 


“Tt is the best and most complete summary of its kind I have ever seen. 
I consider it invaluable to any job-printer who is or wishes to be competent 
in his trade. 


@H. N. Kellogg, one of the principal officers of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, writes: 


“The specimens of advertisements which he gives demonstrate so 
clearly the correctness of his conclusions that the book can not fail to be 
beneficial to all who are interested in advertising.” 


136 pages; 65 illustrations; handsome board cover; printed in two colors. 


Price, $2.00 


Every ad. man— writer or compositor —should have it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY wei iene 



































Throw Out 


Your Electrotype 
or Stereotype Plant 


Install an Aluminotype plant and make perfect 
plates for 44 your present cost. If you have 
no plant, you can now make your own book 
plates and save time, money, inconvenience. 


ALUMINOTYPES 


are sharper, harder and better and require no make-ready 
than Electrotypes. Alumino- as they are made absolutely 
types lay ink like nickeltypes level and need no finishing. 
and will not rust nor corrode. Sample Book Plates will 
Aluminotypes are a perfect _ be sent to reliable houses on 
reproduction of your type request. 


We own the United States letters patent and will 
install plants in rotation that orders are received 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. 


Cincinnati 





“YOU CAN KEEP 
IN THE LEAD” 





GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
NOW AND WRITE: 


“ HERRICK,— Here's a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don't like the books you're to send back my quarter.”” 
ISN’T_THAT_ FAIR? 
Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS. WRITE US. 
and Stationers wishing to 


ALL PRINTERS learn to make hand-made 
Envelopes, send a dollar bill and eight two-cent postage 
stamps to ALFRED L. SEWELL, Niles, Mich. (Manager 
of Envelope Factory thirty years.) Convenience and Profit. 











PLIE ? NO, SIR!! 


DURANT COUNTERS 


tell the truth. Reliable, sensitive, accu- 
fate, positive; furnish record unchalleng- 
able. Our job press attachments are 
equally dependable. 

THE W. N. DURANT CO. 
528 Market St. Milwaukee 

















7 Ly 
H MOLD CONVERTING LINER 


. * four Variable Liner! : 
For producing parallel slugs 


a ae $ sets to 30 Picas and - 
i 
: 


: + adjusts up to 14 Pt. | 
i Ask for particulars, ! 


: without trimining, with ordi- 
s nary end liners. Price 





\ VARIABLE LINER PLACER 
This instrument places Varia- 
ble Liner accurately from right 
end of mold instead of left end 
as with fixed liners. Sets liner 
accurately to 2ms or half ems. 





THE LINOTYPE WAY 1S 


Send address for list of other 
Linotype improvements, boon 
soon. We are in the market 
for a list of Linotype users. 








6 43 1b 4b 8 64 





THE LY W. 
WE MAKE THE LINOTYPE w AY MOOTHE R 


Hooks over end 
of mold against 
Sprig pressure. 


8 8 





(TTR 


Price (sent prepaid) 











@ O|2THE LINOTYPE neve Co. 
Pasadena, Cal. Box 1004 








A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 





HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout 35 States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1912 and 1913 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
































BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE — License to manufacture in America our Shading Films for 
Lithographers, Color-plate Engravers, etc. About $10,000 required. A lar re 
and profitable business assured. Full particulars on application to 

Leipziger Tangier-Manier, Alexander Grube, Leipzig, Talstrasse 4, Germaay 





There is Satisfaction in Knowing 
the exact output of your presses, folding machines, 
or any automatic machine where a correct count is 
required. 

REDINGTON COUNTERS 
Are Always Reliable 
Will save you money by your knowing the capacity 


of your equipment. 
Price, $5.00 


ADDRESS DEALER OR 
F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


TELEPHONE CALUMET 1060 


Western Paper Stock Co. 


BUYERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 


1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


AND SUPPLIES 
FOR THE TRADE 
YOUR customers will appreciate our prompt service. 
Send for “Illustrated Catalogue and Trade Discounts” 


The Barton Mfg. Co., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. DIAMOND 

















ELF ECLIPSE ACME 


99 
“Roughing” {0 the Trade 
ba rity = in a ROUGHING 
INE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this po a work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 


character, is much improved by giving it this "stippled effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 














Is the cheapest and best device for 
‘Stringing’? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = «= © MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 
This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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Rewards of Efforts 


to Improve 


@, Ask the average job compositor to take his trade 
seriously and ‘‘study up.’’ He’ll retort ‘‘ What’s the 
use?’’ and say there is little money in the business, 
anyway. 

@, There is some merit in the assertion. But it is the 
wrong point of view on which to base a rule of action. 
The commercial printing business is passing the thresh- 
old of anew era. Bettered conditions during the past 
ten years prove that and indicate what is coming. 

@, Now — to-day — there are men who are being 
rewarded for their studiousness. For instance: 

G, A foreman writes that two of his apprentices took the 
I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and their work 
was sc Satisfactory he gave them the journeymen’s scale. 
@ Another foreman in a city of 200,000 inhabitants has 
a graduate whom he wants to place in a printing center 
where he will have better opportunities to utilize his 
developed ability than in the smaller town. 

G, A Canadian graduate is now getting $27 a week in a 
town where the scale is $15. 

@, A sixty-year-old Philadelphian who was thinking of 
leaving the business when the Course came along is 
‘holding down”? the most congenial and most lucrative 
position he ever had. 

@, We mention these few of many ution incidents to 
show that the progressive jobman is not always the 
stepchild of adverse fate, and that the Course is ful- 
filling its mission in every respect. 

G, If the Course has helped those people — and it has 
— it can help you, Mr. Compositor. 
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For information, drop a postal to 


The I. T. U. Commission 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The price — $23 for cash, or $25 if taken on the installment plan of $2 down and $1 a week till 
. paid. The International Typographical Union not only defrays all promotional expenses, but gives 
a rebate or prize of $5 to each graduate. 
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The American Manual 
of Presswork 











This is an exhaustive exposition of what intelligent press- 


a YOU must study a motor in its relation to the machinery it is to 


ive. 
You can’t do this from its outside appearance. 


The most careful analysis of its design is necessary. To enable 


you to make this analysis with 


FORM L 


men are seeking. The volume contains an historical sketch 
that tells about the development of the printing-press from 
the days of Gutenberg down to the present era. 


Size 8% x12. 


Direct Current Motors 


Bulletin 142E has been issued. 


Cloth, price postpaid, $4. It contains information on small motor designs that you ought 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 








to have. 
Write our nearest office for a copy. 


CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY 
AMPERE, N. J. 














COLOR AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


WHAT EXPERT LEADERS THINK OF IT 


Every Printer Has Use for It 

It is one that every printer has use for and ought to have in his 
shop — not his bookcase.—J. Albert Heppes, Editorial Staff of Print- 
ing Art. 

Ably Handles a Difficult Problem 

It is not only a very interesting but a very able handling of a 
rs. S. Wiley, Rand, McNally & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Long-Felt Want of Progressives 
This book is of the kind that fills a long-felt want of every one 
who is trying to advance the quality and attractiveness of printing.— 
T. W. Cloney, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 


Great Inherent Potentiality 
If only one of the twelve subjects embodied in your work will be 
the means of overcoming some of the difficulties in the art of print- 
ing, you will have accomplished as much as any man identified with 
the chemical end of the art.—Toby Rubovits, Chicago, Ill. 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 634 x9 format. 


47 illustrations. 


with blank sheets for notes. 


Comprehensive and Complete 
There are few presentations of a subject of the breadth and intri- 
cacy of detail characteristic of the printing business that are so com- 
prehensive and complete as this volume.—John Lee Mahin, President, 
Mahin Advertising Company. 


Brings Order Out of Chaos 
It seems to me admirably calculated to awaken new interest in 
and appreciation of color, and to present a practical way out of the 
old chaos of unrelated colors into an ordered series which can be 
used intelligently.— Walter Sargent, Professor of Fine and Educa- 
tional Arts, University of Chicago. 


Wants to See More Books Like It 
This is the type of production I am anxious to see increasingly pub- 
lished. Printers have so far gotten along without any technical pub- 
lications, and for the most part without much technical knowledge. 
Such books as this will prove to be will measurably supply the 
deficiency.—J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Heavy plate paper. 123 pages, 


3 color inserts. 


Price $2.00 
The Inland Printer Company, Publishers, Chicago 


























POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO. 





W ITH over half a century of successful building of Azgh-grade printing 
machinery as a foundation and guarantee of success, we brought out 


The Potter Rotary 
Offset Press 


It was a success from the start. ; 
Our new sizes, 34 x 46, 38 x 52 and 38 x 58, have too many good features to describe 


inanad. Ask us about them. 


Remember always — 


[f It’s a Potter— 
It’s the Best 








POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO. prarnrtctp, n. 3. 


Sales Agents, D. H. CHAMPLIN, 160 Adams St., 


Chicago, III. 


Brintnall & Bickford, 568 Howard St., San Francisco, a 
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The Multiple Machine Idea | 
Has Taken Root 


During the months of December and January 
orders for 


ves) 


1 QuikChange Model 8 Quick-Change Model 8 
Three Magazines 
and 


Quick-Change Model 9 


Four Magazines 


Exceeded the orders for single-magazine Lino- 
types in the proportion of two to one. 
The fact that we are shipping more than 100 
Linotypes a month is pretty conclusive evidence 
that 





etnias ice The Thompson Typecaster, 


F ainsi ind 


“ for which we are selling agents, is the only type- 
casting siti on which logotypes can be cast from Linotype matrices. Indi- 
vidual type can be cast from either character of a two-letter Linotype matrix, and 
logotypes can be cast up to 52 points setwise. 
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-MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


: TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
: CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baroane Se. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 


RUSSIA 7} RIO JANEIR pees Bog ee sa Stocker MELBOURNE 
SWEDEN Mergenthaler —Emile Lam SYDNEY, N. S. W. 





Cooper & & Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany HAVANA —F iitiaialiiaeah MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
DENMARK BN TIACO center bets TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): Dr. Manuel M. Escobar f 
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" Miehle Printing a & Miceutieemiiinn Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN Factory and General Offices: FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 


SRS UMERD SERIES: 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS Toronto Type Foundry Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Chicago, 326 So. Dearborn St HICA 
New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row CHICAGO S. A. des Presses Typogr. Miehle, 


Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanita Building Eight and one-half acres of floor 7 Rue Lafitte, Paris, France 


* Miehle Druck Pressen G. m. B. H. 
Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal St 
on, Massachu: ederal Street space devoied exclusively to stahahantnms.. mona; edad 


Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building the manufacture of Basu. Stslen & Co.,'Avectia Ceaweal, 
San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building two-revolution Rio de Janciro, Brasil 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 


Philedelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building -PFCSSCS a Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havane 
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Our Two-color Press has become a factor in modern pressroom economy | 
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